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Problems of 
Australian Foreign Policy 


July-December 1958 By LEICESTER WEBB 


The Politics of Trade 


The Australian community, like most national communities, is both a polity 
and an economy. In internal policy matters, particularly since the rise of the 
welfare state, the two aspects of the community are so thoroughly blended that 
political and economic objectives are scarcely distinguishable. But in their external 
relationships, polity and economy function to some extent through different 
administrative and policy-making channels and pursue objectives which are some- 
times complementary and sometimes in conflict. 


The recent history of Australian foreign policy provides some interesting 
examples of this interaction of political and economic objectives. On the admini- 
strative and policy-making side, a significant date is January 1956, when the former 
Department of Commerce and Agriculture was divided into the Departments of 
Trade and Primary Industry, with Trade taking over from the Customs Depart- 
ment the latter’s policy functions in respect of import licensing. The causes of 
this reorganization lay in a persistent imbalance in Australia’s external payments, 
due mainly to increasing difficulties in marketing Australia’s primary exports, and 
also, perhaps, in a realization that developments like the European Common Market 
and the movement of sterling and other non-dollar currencies towards fuller 
convertibility faced the Australian economy with a period of uncertainty in which 
external economic policies would need firm and flexible direction. Under its 
vigorous and influential Minister, Mr. McEwen, the Department of Trade has 
become in effect the policy-making centre for Australia’s external economic relations. 


In the last six months of 1958 the importance of the Department of Trade and 
its Minister as originators of policies with repercussions extending beyond the field 
of trade was illustrated by their vigorous championship of international commodity 
agreements. Mr. McEwen’s political background is that of the Country Party, 
whose philosophy is an amalgam of extreme conservatism on the general issues of 
Right and Left and of pragmatic socialism in the field of primary products 
marketing. Instability of world prices for primary commodities is in his view a 
threat not only to the welfare of the farmers who are the Country Party’s 
constituents but also a main cause of Australia’s chronic balance of payments 
difficulties. He sees the remedy for this instability in international commodity 
agreements, which can be regarded as an extension to the international field of 
the internal stabilization schemes for farm products introduced in Australia during 
the 1920s and ’30s largely on Country Party initiative. 


The commodity stabilization policy met its first test at the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference in Montreal in September and at the official discussions in 
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London which preceded this conference. It can be assumed that the British 
Government’s first reactions to the suggestion that the Commonwealth should put 
its weight behind a drive for more and tighter international commodity agree- 
ments was unenthusiastic. The right to buy commodities in the cheapest market 
seemed a necessary corollary to its efforts to build up currency reserves; the general 
trend of its policy, both domestic and external, was towards the elimination of 
economic controls; and in spite of strong Australian criticism it had held out of 
the International Wheat Agreement in 1953 and again in 1956 on the ground 
that the floor price was unrealistic. 


It would seem that a decisive victory of persuasion was won by the Australian 
official team in London in May and June 1958. At any rate, those British journals 
which supported the policy of mild deflation and buying commodities in the cheapest 
market showed considerable alarm as the Montreal conference drew near. The 
Economist demanded that the British representatives should rebut the idea that 
Commonwealth co-operation meant ‘‘that Britain should, in family duty bound, 
buy its food and raw materials from Commonwealth countries at above the world 
price’. The Economist noted that the Commonwealth officials who came to London 
in May to draw up the Montreal agenda seemed to be concerned mainly with 
increasing commodity prices and added: ‘‘To a British government which wanted 
to think beautiful thoughts about increasing international liquidity and expanding 
total world trade, this orgy of intended protectionist isolation in our family relation- 
ship was very disturbing.’’! In the event, the Montreal conference endorsed the 
Australian policy in these terms: 


Instability in commodity prices is particularly serious for countries 
which depend on only one or two commodities for their export 
earnings, since it deprives them of a stable basis on which to plan 
their development programmes. Arrangements for the price 
stabilization of some commodities already exist, for others we 
agree to participate in an examination of the problem on a 
commodity-by-commodity basis in order to arrive at understand- 
ings about the best methods for moderating short-term price 
fluctuations. We recognize that, for the most part, effective 
action will require the participation of the important producing 
and consuming countries throughout the world. It is our hope 
that countries outside the Commonwealth will be prepared to 
accept our objectives and work for them.2 


The significance of the statement that effective action would “require the 
participation of the import producing and consuming countries throughout the 
world” did not escape the conference. Mr. McEwen is reported to have urged that 
“politics should be taken right out of the question of stabilizing commodity prices’’ 
and to have emphasized that Russia, Hungary and other communist nations were 
members of the international sugar agreement and were keeping their commitments. 
According to a conference spokesman, some delegates questioned the practicability 
of keeping politics out of trade relations with communist countries on the ground 


1Economist, Vol. CLXX XVIII, No. 6003, pp. 815-16. 
Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference. Cmd. 539 H.M. Stationery Office. 
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that Russia and China were using trade as a political weapon.? From the published 
documents and ministerial statements it is not easy to arrive at a clear idea of 
the weight and implications of the Montreal decisions on commodity prices. The 
President of the Board of Trade, Sir David Eccles, emphasized that his govern- 
ment’s acceptance in principle of the Australian proposals was conditional on a 
distinction being drawn between short-term and long-term fluctuations and it will 
be noted that the conference report dealing with commodity stabilization refers 
specifically to short-term fluctuations. 


British statements have continued to show a cautious view of the possibility 
of controlling prices over the long period. On the other hand, Mr. McEwen, on 
his return from Montreal, announced as ‘‘an important initial achievement’ the 
fact that the United Kingdom, the largest Commonwealth importer of food and 
raw materials, ‘“‘was pledged to join with all other countries interested in entering 
a wider international sphere to advocate long-term‘ price stability”. ‘If ultimate 
success can be attached to this new objective’, Mr. McEwen added, ‘‘a new era 
of predictability in economic planning would be opened for the raw material 
exporting countries.’’5 


It may be that these apparently conflicting interpretations of the Montreal 
decisions arise partly in a tendency to emphasize different passages in the Montreal 
report, which in places appears to waver between two views of the practicability 
of commodity stabilization. A British spokesman might base himself on paragraph 
52, which qualifies the whole section on commodity prices with the statement that 
“Commonwealth Governments recognize that in taking action on the foregoing 
lines they must have regard to long-term trends in prices and supply and demand 
factors’. An Australian spokesman might point to the fact that, while the report 
regards commodity agreements as designed merely to counter ‘‘short term price 
fluctuations” (paragraph 44), it also advocates “the maintenance of a high and 
expanding demand in industrial countries which will promote the economic develop- 
ment of countries primarily dependent upon exports of raw materials’ (paragraph 
42 [a]) and recognizes ‘‘the need to limit and to seek progressively to reduce the 
level of protection afforded to basic agricultural commodities and minerals where 
this tends to discourage domestic consumption or causes difficulties for low-cost 
production elsewhere” (paragraph 49). 


Beyond this, it is profitless to go. The best verdict on the economic philosophy 
of Montreal is perhaps that of the Economist: 


The economic order of battle for expert democratic governments 
today is to use their financial weapons (budget, bank rate and 
general monetary management) in order to keep prices down. 
Then, when these disinflationary policies have any success, their 
political order of battle is to use their protectionist weapons 
(import quotas, tariff increases and so-called stabilization schemes) 
in order to march prices back up again. The special feature of the 
free world economy now is that almost all governments are inclined 


8Sydney Morning Herald, 20 Sept. 1958. 
4My italics. 
5Current Notes, Vol. 29, No. 10, p. 666. 
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to follow these contradictory policies at one and the same time. 

This paradoxical protectionism has run through the Montreal 

conference as though through a stick of rock.® 

The significance of Mr. McEwen’s drive for international endorsement of his 

commodity stabilization objective can be considered in two contexts—the one 
economic and the other political. In the economic context, it needs to be con- 
sidered in relation to the move, which Australia has consistently supported since 
1951, for wider convertibility of sterling. When, at the end of December, the 
British Government announced its decision to make sterling freely convertible for 
all non-residents of the sterling area, Mr. McEwen announced his Government’s 
support for the move with a significant reservation: 


There was a sobering thought for Australia in the week-end 
European currency adjustments. The improvement in the United 
Kingdom’s terms of trade which had strengthened sterling had 
resulted very largely from the heavy price fall over the last couple 
of years of the bulk commodities and foodstuffs. Cheaper metals 
and wool and other fibres, rubber, grain and dairy products and 
other foodstuffs had advantaged the economies of the United 
Kingdom and other industrial countries. Australia, in common 
with other great exporters of raw materials and bulk commodities, 
had concurrently suffered a serious economic setback.’ 


Whether the policy of commodity stabilization is in practice compatible with 
the move towards freer convertibility of currencies is perhaps an open question. 
But it is likely to remain an academic question for some time to come, since no 
rapid advance towards commodity stabilization can be expected. The record of 
existing commodity agreements fully justifies the verdict of the GATT report on 
Trends in International Trade prepared by a panel of economic experts: 

. one should not expect any great dramatic change in inter- 
national commodity policy. Each product has its own problems 
and each type of commodity agreement has its own difficulties. 
Experience in the post-war world suggests that there are real 
obstacles in the way of rapid international progress in this field.® 

On the experience of the last six months of 1958 it is the political rather than the 


economic context of commodity stabilization that is likely to be important in the 
near future. 


It was perhaps inevitable that Mr. McEwen’s desire to keep politics out of 
trade and his advocacy of a commodity stabilization programme requiring the 
support and collaboration of all major producing and consuming countries would” 
at some point conflict with (or be commonly regarded as conflicting with) the 
external policy dictated by Australia’s international alliances—a policy involving 
non-recognition of Communist China and an embargo on exports of strategic 
materials to communist countries. In fact, the conflict (or apparent conflict) was 
precipitated abruptly while the Montreal conference was still in session. On 


! 
®Economist, Vol. CLXXXVIII, No. 6005, pp. 997-8. 
7™Melbourne Age, 29 Dec. 1958. 


8Tvends in International Trade, Report of the Panel of E t i i 
Parties of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, oak whee uae SS 
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23 September the United States Government announced that it was imposing a 
20 per cent. cut on imports of lead and zinc, these cuts being based on the average 
of imports over the period 1953-7. At the prevailing rate of lead and zinc ship- 
ments from Australia to the United States this amounted to a cut of almost 50 
per cent. Lead and zinc exports to the United States together constitute Aus- 
tralia’s principal dollar earner after wool. 


In Montreal Mr. McEwen fulminated against ‘‘a most savage decision’? and 
warned Americans that his countrymen would “‘feel really angry at the ruthless 
character of the restriction imposed’’.® In Canberra his colleagues were too conscious 
of the complexities of the situation to allow themselves the luxury of unrestrained 
utterance. Towards the end of August, Peking Government forces had opened 
an intensive bombardment of the offshore islands in the Formosa straits; American 
naval forces had to be used to supply the Nationalist garrisons; and by mid- 
September a large scale war in the area seemed at least a possibility. That largish 
section of Australian opinion which has always been uneasy over American policy 
in the Formosa straits and has regarded the presence of Nationalist garrisons on 
the offshore islands as a constant threat to peace became increasingly edgy as the 
crisis intensified, and there were demands in Parliament and in the press that the 
Government’s attitude should be made explicit. Such pronouncements as the 
Government did make failed to ease its situation. Mr. Menzies, in a somewhat 
offhand press conference, told a questioner that his government had ‘“‘no specific 
policy’ on the offshore islands, leaving it to be understood that the matter con- 
cerned primarily the Nationalist Chinese and their American allies.° Unfortunately 
Mr. Casey, then in Washington, was at almost the same time informing the press, 
as a result of conversations with Mr. Dulles, that Australian and American views 
of the situation were ‘“‘quite close’’.11_ Though the two statements were not neces- 
sarily irreconcilable, they were sufficiently different in emphasis to give the 
impression that the Government’s mind was far from clear on an international 
issue of profound concern to the Australian people. The Sydney Morning Herald 
enquired editorially whether Mr. Casey had pledged Australia to support the United 
States in a war over the offshore islands and added: “It is intolerable that such 
grave questions should be left in the air. It is intolerable that the Prime Minister 
should apparently be unaware of what the Minister for External Affairs is doing 
or saying.’’}2 


The Daily Telegraph's political correspondent, Mr. Alan Reid, was probably 
close to the truth when he said, in a much-quoted article, that the Prime Minister 
was ‘‘over a barrel’? on the offshore islands question. ‘‘Rightly or wrongly Mr. 
Menzies believes that if he rocks the boat by revealing where Australia’s sympathies 
lie as far as these islands are concerned he could contribute to the explosive 
situation in the Formosa straits.” The Australian Government, according to Mr. 
Reid, was convinced that the United States Government was “prepared to go a 
long way to ensure a peaceful settlement in the Taiwan Straits’, but felt that its 


9S.M.H., 24 Sept. 1958. M4bid. 
10$.M.H., 11 Sept. 1958. 127bid. 
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best contribution to a peaceful outcome would be to say as little as possible even 
at the expense of seeming undecided.” 

But however this may be, the conjunction of the offshore islands crisis and 
the imposition of lead and zinc quotas provided the Government’s critics with an 
opportunity to attack its foreign policy on a widened front. The Opposition’s 
theme in the federal Parliament had been that the Government’s subservience to 
Washington was bringing Australia to the brink of war in the Formosa straits and 
by obliging it to withhold recognition from mainland China was making more 
difficult the negotiation of a political settlement in the region. Now the American 
alliance could be represented as an impediment, not only to the development of 
more satisfactory political relationships in Asia, but also to Australia’s economic 
development. Australia, so the argument ran, was obliged by her American alliance 
to curtail her trade with communist countries, China in particular, yet America 
did not hesitate to cut down on imports from Australia the moment one of her 
own industries suffered a setback; the remedy was to recognize mainland China 
and to compensate losses of trade in other quarters by a vigorous trade promotion 
drive in Asia. 

For reasons apart from any desire not to embarrass its relations with the 
United States, the Government found this line of attack difficult to meet. It could 
claim that, notwithstanding the embargo on exports of strategic materials, Aus- 
tralia’s trade with communist countries and with China in particular was developing 
satisfactorily, but it could not press this point too strongly because one group of 
its own supporters, with Sir Wilfrid Kent Hughes as its chief spokesman, was 
issuing warnings that trade was for communist countries a principal weapon in 
furthering their political objectives. In the course of a succession of lively question 
times in the House of Representatives Sir Philip McBride confessed that he was 
“not sure whether lead and zinc are still on the list of strategic materials’’,!* while 
Mr. Townsley, deputizing for the Minister of Trade, uncomfortably defined Govern- 
ment policy as one of neither encouraging nor discouraging trade with mainland 
China and refused requests that he make public the list of strategic materials.15 

On 30 September the Labor Opposition in the House of Representatives 
secured urgency for a debate on “‘the injury to the nation’s economy caused by 
the Government’s failure to take the necessary steps to secure adequate markets 
and reasonable prices overseas for Australia’s exported products. . . .” Opening 
the debate, Dr. Evatt claimed that ‘“‘regardless of international policy towards 
China, trade between Australia and that country is necessary for the welfare of 
Australian industry and for the improvement of the employment situation here” 
and reiterated his party’s demand for Australian diplomatic recognition of the 
Peking Government. Dr. Evatt was supported by Mr. R. T. Pollard, Mr. L. C. 
Haylen, and Mr. J. T. Clark, who urged the publication of the list of strategic 
goods banned from being exported to mainland China and a policy of “get out 
and sell’”’ on all available markets regardless of politics. In his reply the Prime 
Minister accused the Opposition of inconsistency in that they had opposed the 

13Daily Telegraph, 17 Sept. 1958. 

4Com. Parl. Debs., House of Representatives, 25 Sept. 1958, p. 1620. The references in 


this article are to the proof copies of C.P.D. 
15C.P.D., H. of R., 25 Sept., pp. 1726, 1728. 
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trade treaty with Japan on political grounds and yet were now advocating closer 
trade relations “with a country which is now pumping shells into civilians on 
Quemoy’’.16 


The Opposition’s demand for publication of the list of strategic goods banned 
from export was taken up by Australian exporting interests. According to Mr. 
U. T. Brooks, chairman of the Export Council of Australian Manufacturers, Aus- 
tralian companies had been banned from exporting copper wire, sheet and tubing 
to mainland China, whereas a British company had recently filled a Chinese order 
for £750,000 worth of copper wire.1? 


The contrast between British and Australian procedures regarding the export 
of strategic goods to communist countries is in fact an interesting example of the 
effect of international alliances on trading policies. British policy follows that 
laid down by the Co-Ordinating Committee (COCOM) set up by the Consultative 
Group, the latter consisting of the NATO countries with the addition of Japan. 
The list of goods subject to embargo is published from time to time in the Board 
of Trade Journal, the latest being that of 15 August 1958.18 Australian policy is 
different in two important respects. In the first place no lists are made public. 
Applications for licences to export to communist countries are made to.the Depart- 
ment of Customs and dealt with by that Department after consultation with the 
Department of External Affairs, which has the responsibility of determining policies 
and may be assumed to consult with the Department of Trade. In the second 
place, Australian policy involves a “China differential’’—that is, the strategic 
embargo is tighter for Communist China than for other communist countries. Apart 
from the United States, which completely embargoes exports to Communist China, 
the other countries maintaining a ‘‘China differential’ are Canada and New Zealand. 
It seems a reasonable inference that the maintenance of the “China differential” 
by these countries reflects in part the emphasis they place on good relations with 
the United States and perhaps also, in the case of Australia and New Zealand, their 
view of the importance of China as a potential aggressor in their own region. 


A week after the House of Representatives debate Mr. McEwen returned from 
the Montreal conference and, asked whether Australia should trade with Communist 
China, answered brusquely: “Most certainly ! With Red China or any other country 
that wants to buy our goods. In fact, if we don’t sell to Red China we will find 
other countries selling to them and probably selling them Australian goods.” This, 
no doubt, was the real McEwen; asked whether Australia should engage in full 
scale trade with Communist China he reverted to politicians’ language and said: 
“If I say yes to that question I shall be misunderstood. It would be better for 
me to say we should not refrain from trading with Red China.’’!* 


Editorial comment in newspapers made the most of the Government’s dis- 
comfiture, urged a more energetic exploitation of Asian markets, and was critical 
of the procedure for administering the restrictions on exports of strategic materials 
to communist countries. But most commentators urged that the possibilities of 


1 16C. P.D., H. of R., pp. 1731-47. 175.M.H., 27 Sept. 1958. 
18Board of Trade Journal, Vol. 175, No. 3211, pp. 314-21. 
195.M.H., 7 Oct. 1958. 
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expanding trade with mainland China should be estimated cautiously and with 
due regard to political difficulties; nor was there much support for Dr. Evatt’s 
demand for diplomatic recognition of mainland China. Newspaper comment seems 
to have been reasonably representative of public opinion. The results of a Gallup 
Poll published in October showed that whereas 61 per cent. of those polled favoured 
trading with mainland China, only 41 per cent. favoured diplomatic recognition of 
the Peking Government.” It should be borne in mind that Communist Chinese 
bombardments of the offshore islands were in progress at the time these polls 
were taken. 


The events dealt with above might seem to invite the conclusion that Aus- 
tralia’s security interests (viewing her security as security against aggression) involve 
her in policies which conflict with her economic interests as a country heavily 
dependent on external trade. In its simplest terms the formulation might be: 
Australia’s principal alliances—the ANZUS pact and SEATO—are effective shields 
only to the extent that they are backed by the military strength of the United 
States; for that reason there are narrow limits to the extent to which any Australian 
government can allow its policies to diverge from United States policies. Australia, 
therefore, does.not accord diplomatic recognition to the Peking Government and 
accepts restrictions on her trade with Communist countries more onerous than those 
accepted by the NATO countries and Japan. To make the situation more difficult, 
United States economic interests are to some extent in conflict with Australia’s, 
as witness the lead and zinc episode and the long-standing dispute over United 
States methods of disposing of agricultural surpluses. British and American agri- 
cultural protectionism and the tendency of the common market to restrict the 
entry of primary products imports into Western Europe face Australia with the 
prospect of a continuing contraction of her traditional export markets. 


How real is the conflict presupposed by this argument? That it has some 
reality is sufficiently obvious from the manifest difficulty experienced by the Aus- 
tralian Government in explaining and justifying its attitude towards trade with 
mainland China. But the extent of the conflict depends on the extent and nature 
of the interconnection between trade relationships and political relationships, and 
this is a matter on which no easy judgments are possible. In the controversy 
aroused by the lead and zinc episode, the case of the Government’s argument was 
that trade with mainland China was developing satisfactorily in spite of non- 
recognition and that, further, it was a mistake to assume that a trade treaty with 
the Peking Government would be to Australia’s advantage, since the trade balance 
was running strongly in Australia’s favour." It could also be pointed out that, 


20Hobart Mercury, 11 Oct. 1958. 


1The increase in Australia’s trade with the mainland of China in the last five financial 
years is shown in the following table: 


Exports Imports Exports Import 
1953-4 2,192,000 1,983,000 1956-7 6,438,000 2,1 15,000 
1954-5 2,704,000 1,731,000 1957-8 9,768,000 3,066,000 


1955-6 2,701,000 2,276,000 
Wool was Australia’s principal export. The principal imports were textiles and apparel, bri 
: ai , bristles, 
tung-oil and tea. Australia’s exports to all communist countries were maluea ae £37 million 


in 1957-8—approximately 4} per cent. of total exports. (C.P.D., 28 A 
941, ministerial answers to questions.) P ( , 28 August 1958, pp. 940, 
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East-West political tensions notwithstanding, some communist countries are parties 
to international commodity agreements and have honoured their commitments. 


It is significant, however, that the boldest assertion of the interconnection 
between politics and trade has come from the Minister of Trade himself. In an 
article published by the Melbourne Herald shortly after his return from Montreal, 
Mr. McEwen asserted the dependence of trade on governmental action in sweeping 
terms. 

In the more profound problems of government, the Government 

nowadays should be ahead of the people. This is particularly 

true in questions of international trade. Our Government has, 

in effect, entered into a partnership with the business world which 

culminated, three years ago, in the specialized Department of 

Trade. This partnership helps us to work out our international 

trade policy and to give effect to it. Even with wool, our right 

to enter our biggest present market—Japan—had to be secured 

by government negotiation. The whole Australian business world 

realizes now that, in today’s kind of international trade, the 

businessman can prosper only in the setting provided for him by 

governments—our own and other governments.?? 
If this is realism, then it is hard to avoid the conclusion that good political relations. 
between governments will facilitate trade and that a government will be at a 
disadvantage in trying to foster trade with a country whose government it does 
not recognize. 


It would, however, be a mistake to see the relationship between Australia’s 
external political policies and her external economic policies mainly in terms of a 
conflict between the need to exploit any and every trade opening and the restraints 
imposed by the American alliance. For the time being, Australia’s security as a 
nation bordering on South-East Asia has to be envisaged mainly in military terms, 
but in the long period it must depend more on the establishment of stable political 
systems in the region, and political stability in Asia—as Australian Ministers of 
External Affairs have been fond of emphasizing—must have an economic basis. 
Here Mr. McEwen’s vigorous advocacy of international commodity stabilization 
schemes gears with and strengthens Australian policy objectives in South-East 
Asia. It is significant that, at the very time when Mr. McEwen was pressing 
commodity stabilization at Montreal, Mr. Casey was using much the same argu- 
ments in his opening address to the United Nations Assembly in New York. 


There are countries in South and South-East Asia that have lost 
considerably in export income through the drop in the prices of 
their exported commodities without a corresponding drop in the 
prices they have to pay for imports. This deterioration in their 
balance of trade is much more than the very considerable sums 
that they have had in economic aid from the United States and 
other countries. We should not have to wait until this process 
results in economic catastrophe before taking some action.”* 


22Melbourne Herald, 17 Oct. 1958. It should be added that in this article Mr. McEwen 
was at pains to counter ‘‘any political illusion that there is an unlimited market for Australian 
goods in mainland China’. He pointed to mainland China’s shortage of foreign exchange as 
the limiting factor. 

2BCurrent Notes, Vol. 29, No. 9, p. 582. 
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Later in the Assembly meeting the Australian delegate sponsored a motion advocat- 
ing commodity stabilization which was passed almost without dissent.24 It would 
be naive to expect that the Australian Government's success over the past six 
months in securing international support for commodity stabilization as a principle 
will bring quick benefits to its own economy or to the economies of South-East 
Asia. What is important is that the governments of Australia and of the South- 
East Asian countries have discovered for themselves a common cause. This is 
no small gain, for in the past Australian policy towards her Asian neighbours has 
often been too manifestly the policy of a favoured nation towards those less 
favoured; in the matter of commodity prices Australia’s self-interest is also the 
self-interest of her Asian neighbours.?® 


Middle East and South-East Asia 


On the evidence of the news and correspondence columns of the press, the 
Middle East crisis of July 1958 aroused intense interest in Australia. One aspect 
of it—the despatch of United States forces to Lebanon and of British forces to 
Jordan—was debated at length in the federal Parliament, and the care with which 
the Prime Minister and the Minister for External Affairs stated their Government’s 
position reflected their consciousness that the issues involved might at no distant 
date arise in a context nearer home. 


The sequence of events which led to the American and British interventions 
may be briefly recalled. In the second week of May armed insurrection broke out 
in Lebanon. The strongly pro-Western régime of President Chamoun accused the 
United Arab Republic of instigating the rebellion and alleged that the rebels were 
receiving reinforcements and supplies from Syria. Accurate news of the develop- 
ment of the situation was scarce and official Lebanese statements were often 
contradictory. It is significant, however, that both The Times and Manchester 
Guardian correspondents in Lebanon threw doubt on the assumption that the revolt 
was instigated (as distinct from encouraged) from outside the country and 
emphasized the extent of domestic opposition to the Chamoun régime. On 14 May 
the Lebanon Government referred the situation to the Security Council, which on 
11 June passed a Swedish resolution calling for the establishment of a United 
Nations observation group in Lebanon. On 3. July Mr. Hammarskjoeld said that 
to his knowledge there was no foundation as yet for Lebanese charges of massive 
intervention in Lebanon by the United Arab Republic; on the following day the 
U.N. observation group issued a report stating that though there were substantial 
movements of armed men in Lebanon there was little doubt that the majority 
were Lebanese. The reliability of the observation group’s report was somewhat 


discounted by the admission that its facilities for observation were limited by the 
terrain and its own meagre resources. 


**Assembly Resolution 1324, 13th Session. 
*The community of economic interests between Australia and her Asian neighbours is 


likely to be strengthened by certain developments in the Eur 
the inclusion of the overseas territories. . nropent nC ee 
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On 14 July the difficulties of the Lebanon Government (and of other pro- 
Western governments in the Middle East) were abruptly intensified by a military 
coup in Iraq and the assassination of King Feisal, the Crown Prince Abdul Ilah, 
and General Nuri al Said, the Prime Minister of the Arab Federation of Iraq and 
Jordan. The following day President Eisenhower announced that he had acceded 
to an urgent plea from President Chamoun “that some United States forces be 
stationed in Lebanon to help maintain security and independence of Lebanon’”’. 
The United States Government reported this action to the Security Council and 
undertook to withdraw its forces when the United Nations took steps to meet 
the situation. On 17 July Mr. Macmillan announced the despatch of British forces 
to Jordan in response to a request from King Hussein. 


Australian reactions to these developments were varied, but perhaps the most 
general was a cynical satisfaction that the United States, having condemned Britain 
and France for their action in the Suez crisis, was now involved in military inter- 
vention in Middle East affairs. At a more sophisticated level, criticism of the two 
powers fixed on the point that the Lebanon crisis had been referred to the Security 
Council, which had sent an observer group to investigate the Lebanon Govern- 
ment’s complaints of external interference and had been advised by its observer 
group that the complaint was not substantiated. Thus Dr. Evatt: “. . . Mr. 
Dulles’ State Department treated the United Nations as a mere cipher. The 
American landing was made without the slightest indication of U.N. approval and, 
in the circumstances, amounted to contemptuous treatment of the U.N. Lebanese 
reports.... It was an action involving a direct blow at the authority and prestige 
of the United Nations.’ The Australian Government’s manifest anxiety over this 
line of criticism arose from something more substantial than its general sympathy 
with the Western case. The parallel between the position of the Western powers 
in the Middle East and their position in South-East Asia is uncomfortably close. 
In both regions they have attempted, with indifferent success, to create regional 
security systems—the Bagdad Pact and SEATO—which because of their partial 
membership have been divisive rather than integrative in their effects. In both 
regions they are committed to the support of countries with shaky political régimes. 
And because in both regions the threat to stability is more likely to arise from 
internal subversion, externally encouraged and assisted, than from overt military 
ageression, the Western powers are faced constantly with the possible need to act 
in a manner which will inevitably lay them open to the charge of intervening in 
the domestic politics of countries to which they are allied. 


A consciousness of this background was perceptible throughout the House of 
Representatives debate on the Middle East. The Minister of External Affairs opened 
the debate on 6 August with a carefully reasoned defence of his Government’s 
support of United States and British action.?” Most of his statement dealt with 
the Lebanon situation because here the issues raised by United States intervention 
were complicated first by prior reference of the situation to the Security Council 


6S. M.H., 18 July 1958. 
27C_P.D., H. of R., 6 Aug., pp. 83-91. 
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and second by the United Nations observer group’s failure to find evidence support- 
ing the Lebanon Government’s charges of ‘‘massive Syrian and Egyptian aid” for 
the rebel forces. (There were no such complications associated with British action 
in Jordan.) Mr. Casey, therefore, did not repeat charges that the Lebanon disturb- 
ances were instigated by the United Arab Republic; he spoke instead of propaganda 
and subversion from Cairo and Damascus “‘inflaming a domestic political controversy 
to the point where armed rebellion took place’’ and of “domestic political differences 
within the Lebanon” which were ‘‘denied a domestic political solution by blatant 
interference from other countries’’.28 Dealing with the United Nations observer 
group’s negative reports on the Lebanon Government’s charges, Mr. Casey 
emphasized that at the date of its first report on 3 July, the United Nation’s group 
consisted of less than 100 persons, had access to only a small part of the Syria- 
Lebanon frontier, and had no observation post in any rebel held area. Finally, 
Mr. Casey dealt in anticipation with the argument that the United States and 
Britain had failed to make full enough use of United Nations machinery. He did 
not wish to give the impression ‘‘that the Australian Government has no confidence 
in the United Nations’, but “in Australia we should reflect seriously on the 
implications for our own part of the world of relying solely upon decisions in 
organs of the United Nations for the physical protection of a country against an 
external threat’. We should be clear about the difference between the Charter 
of the United Nations and the United Nations in action. ‘It is not a foreign policy 
to do nothing beyond refer questions to the machinery of the United Nations.’’?® 


But perhaps the most significant feature of Mr. Casey’s speech was his state- 
ment that the Australian Government favoured the creation of a United Nations 
Commission located in the Middle East and charged with the responsibility of 
reporting on external acts or threats of interference and subversion, whether direct 
or indirect, the Commission to be backed by a United Nations police force capable 
of acting effectively in controlling threatened borders. In the Minister’s view this 
would create an atmosphere favourable to a solution of the Arab-Israeli problem 
and to a collective approach to the problems of economic development in the 
region.” These proposals neatly forestalled the Opposition’s charge that the 
Government was lukewarm towards the United Nations, but it is possible that 


they reflected also Mr. Casey’s uneasiness over the whole structure of Western 
action in the Middle East. 


The Opposition’s attack was directed in the first instance towards showing 
that the United States had ‘‘taken the law into its own hands” in Lebanon, and 
there was much argument over the reliability of the United Nations observer group’s 
reports, with the balance of advantage against the Government speakers. The 
relevance of Article 51 of the Charter, dealing with the right of individual or 
collective self-defence was also debated extensively, Dr. Evatt contending that 
‘self-defence’ related only to an armed attack from outside the country con- 
cerned.*t But the more interesting if less well-developed part of the Opposition’s 
case concerned not the legality or otherwise of American and British action but 


*87bid., p. 83. %7bid., p. 30. 
2%bid., p. 89. 314bid., p. 112. 
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its expediency as a method of maintaining peace and security in the area and of 
defending their legitimate interests. Dr. Evatt, drawing support partly from the 
policy of the British Labour Party and partly from Mr. Walter Lippmann, con- 
tended that it was fundamentally an error for the West to base its Middle Eastern 
policy on persuading as many Middle Eastern countries as possible to join them 
in military alliances. The objective should be to neutralize the region by an agree- 
ment among the Great Powers (Russia included) to regard the Arab states as 
forming an area in which they would not seek military allies.22_ The applicability 
of these ideas to South-East Asia is obvious, and it is worth recalling that, when 
the South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty was signed, Mr. Casey suggested 


as one possible development the neutralization of the succession states in Indo- 
China. 


Mr. E. G. Whitlam reinforced Dr. Evatt’s case against Western policies in 
the Middle East with an argument which is also as relevant to South-East Asian 
as it is to Middle Eastern conditions. He pointed out that in all Middle Eastern 
countries except Palestine revolution and not the ballot-box is the normal method 
of political change. In these circumstances, armed support of a particular régime 
amounted simply to denial of the right of political change to the country concerned.?% 

The Prime Minister, speaking towards the end of the debate, underlined heavily 
the significance for Australia of the issues raised by the Middle East crisis: 


We will also be blind in Australia if we do not realize that to 
impose impotence upon the great free Powers, to destroy the 
significance and reliability of their friendship with smaller nations, 
to compel them to abandon those who call for help, will before 
long have repercussions in South-East Asia. I need not elaborate 
this. All that I ask honourable members to do is to consider the 
South-East Asia Treaty, to look at the position of countries like 
Malaya and Singapore and Thailand and South Viet Nam, to say 
nothing of our good friends in Pakistan, and to ask themselves 
what would happen if this distorted view of the United Nations 
Charter is allowed to encourage external and internal aggression 
in those countries and bring the threat to our own existence 
perilously close to our shores.*4 


If this had been a school debate, the Government would have won handsomely 
on points. Its justification of its decision to support United States and British 
action in Lebanon and Jordan was hard to answer—always given the assumption 
that in the Middle East the West had no alternative to the policy of seeking out 
friendly régimes and supporting them with military alliances not only against 
external aggression but also against internal subversion aided from without. But 
the importance of the debate lay in its revelation of a growing anxiety, not always 
clearly formulated and not confined to one side of the House, over the difficulties 


82jbid., pp. 115-16. Mr. Walter Nash, the New Zealand Prime Minister, seemed to be 
thinking along similar lines. In a statement to Parliament on 24 July he said: “Nevertheless, 
the present crisis and the dangers it presents appear to me to emphasise the need for 
recognition of many of the assumptions on which international treatment of the problems of 
the Middle East has been based.”’ (Current Notes, Vol. 29, No. 7, p. 447.) 

33jbid., 7 Aug. 1958, pp. 172-5. 

347bid., p. 202. 
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and dangers of such a policy and of a realization that there might in fact be 
alternatives. From this point of view, the insistence of Government speakers on 
paralleling the Middle Eastern and South-East Asian situations was two-edged. 
The argument that Australia’s and SEATO’s interests may require United States 
intervention in Thailand or Pakistan may persuade Australians that it was expedient 
to support United States intervention in Thailand. But it is just as likely to 
persuade them that Australian and Western policy in South-East Asia is on a 
very unsatisfactory basis. 


Australian National University, Canberra 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND FOUNDATION PRIZES 


Prizes of £500 and £250 are being awarded to mark the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Foundation of the University of Queensland in 1910. 


These prizes are being offered for works of scholarship or of literary merit in 
any field having some significant relation to Queensland or to Australia as a whole. 
Works submitted should be of book length. 


Entries may be submitted by persons ordinarily resident in Australia or 
territories of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


Entries by joint authors will be accepted and candidates are not restricted 
to one entry. 


An entry shall be submitted under a nom-de-plume. 


The closing date for the receipt of entries is 3lst December, 1959. At least 
three typewritten copies of the entry shall be lodged with the Registrar of the 
University of Queensland. The entry must not have previously been published 
or submitted for a degree, prize or other award. 


Further details may be obtained from the Registrar of the University of 
Queensland, St. Lucia. 5 


W. M. Hughes and the 
““Powers’’ Referendum of 1919: 


A Master Politician at Work! 
By CONRAD JOYNER 


The 1919 “extension of Commonwealth powers” referendum has gone almost 
unnoticed by writers on Australian politics. This is unfortunate because it affords 
an excellent opportunity to observe W. M. Hughes operating as a master politician. 
Like all but one of the nearly twenty powers referenda submitted to the electorate, 
the 1919 one was defeated.2 Also, the 1919 campaign over the alterations was 
overshadowed to a great extent by the “khaki election’’ which took place at the 
same time. In fact, a careful reading of Australia’s leading daily and weekly 
newspapers during this period reveals little about the referendum. But the present 
author, through W. Arthur Holman’s personal papers, parliamentary reports, and 
several interviews and exchanges of correspondence with Sir Robert Garran, has 
uncovered what he believes to be some of Hughes’ shrewdest political manceuvrings. 
The discussion is limited to the pre-paraliamentary happenings and the portions 
of the parliamentary debates which have a direct bearing on Hughes’ role as a 
political leader. Hence, it should be made clear at the outset that this paper is 
not concerned with an analysis of the alterations in light of other attempts to 
extend Commonwealth powers during this decade. Nor will it be an attempt to 
evaluate voting results in terms of the stands of parties or important interest groups. 


For our purposes, then, the study begins when the Australian delegation returned 
from the Paris Peace Conference on 30 August 1919. Hughes had been away from 
Australia since April 1918, and upon his return was faced with all the problems 
of winding up the war effort and getting Australia back on a peace-time basis. 
Sir Robert Garran, who was Commonwealth Solicitor-General and Hughes’ personal 
secretary at the peace conference, claims that the Prime Minister had avoided 
making any detailed commitments with respect to the post-war problems until he 
returned home and had had time to get his bearing. The three problems which 
faced Hughes were profiteering, high prices, and industrial unrest. According to 
Sir Robert, ‘‘nobody knew how far the High Court would let us go in legislation 
that went beyond the war effort, but would be needed for general post-war con- 
ditions’. In short, Hughes had two factors to consider in dealing with the situa- 
tion: (a) what legislation was needed; and (6) what was the extent of the 
constitutional power needed to support the legislation he thought appropriate. 


1This article is based on research the author undertook as a Fulbright scholar in Australia 
during the years 1955-6. or a fuller treatment of this referendum see the author’s doctoral 
dissertation, Extension of Australian Commonwealth Powers—Pavrties, I nterest Groups and 
Personalities: 1911, 1913, and 1919 Referenda (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation) University of 
Florida, 1957. , : ‘ 

2The complete referendum proposals are contained in the Appendix. 

8Letter from Sir Robert Garran to the author, 27 May 1956. 
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The War Precautions Act which had been sufficient to deal with most of the 
war-time problems was immediately discarded as a possibility for putting the country 
on a peace-time basis. The Act expired at the end of 1919. The Round Table 


commented that 


there is serious doubt whether some measures which it might be 
prudent to continue or even dangerous to abrogate at once can be 
justified under the head of defence when the emergency has passed 


away. 

Moreover, there was growing dissatisfaction with what the Sydney Morning Herald 
called ‘Government regulation of a few under the War Precautions Act’’.® The 
Herald called attention to the fact that there was a general lack of information 
concerning the method “proposed to be adopted in fighting the evil growth 
[profiteering]. Mr. Hughes has given no spoken indication of his method of 
attack.’”’6 While the Herald was making these criticisms there was a report in 
the press on 22 September that there might be an election and a referendum some- 
time in December.? This was the first public speculation on the possibility of 
Hughes using the referendum to get the powers needed to deal with profiteering, 
high prices, and industrial unrest. 


While the press and public speculated on Hughes’ intentions, it was reported 
that “growing rumors against the autocratic methods of Mr. Hughes can be heard 
in the lobbies [of Parliament]’’.8 These criticisms were probably justified as Hughes 
made no detailed statement to his National Party members regarding the possibility 
of a referendum to extend Commonwealth powers. A meeting of the Party caucus 
on 25 September had, so it was reported, approved holding an election in December. 
At this same meeting there was some talk of extending Commonwealth powers by 
means of a referendum, but there was no formal motion advanced on this point. 
When the subject was discussed, the Prime Minister requested and was granted 
an adjournment of the meeting until 30 September.® Although Hughes was unwilling 
to discuss this matter with the caucus, Sir Robert Garran claims that Hughes had 
decided soon after returning to Australia to secure substantially the powers requested 
in the referendum which was withdrawn in 1915. Sir Robert also maintains that 

He [Hughes] knew that the whole dose was rather big for some 

of his mixed party to swallow; so, though he preferred the method 

of amending by referendum, rather than by reference of State 

Parliaments, he thought it wise to try to get the blessing of the 

State Premiers before he broke the news to his party.! 
Sir Robert’s recollections seem to fit the facts. On 18 September Hughes 
issued a formal invitation to the State Premiers to meet im secret in Melbourne on 
26 September with him and Watt, ex-Liberal Premier of Victoria and acting Prime 


‘Australia: Constitutional Revisions’, Round Table, Vol. X, p. 802. 
’Sydney Morning Herald, 25 Sept. 1919, p. 6. 

%ibid., 30 Sept. 1919, p. 19. 

%bid., 22 Sept. 1919, p. 8. 

Sibid. 

®Melbourne Argus, 26 Sept. 1919, p. 7. 

Letter from Sir Robert Garran to the author, 27 May 1956. 
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Minister while Hughes was in Europe.!! This 18 September invitation to the 
Premiers indicates that Hughes had decided to seek additional powers and that 
he had come to this conclusion prior to the National Party caucus meeting of 
25 September. 


All of the States complied with the Prime Minister’s request and sent repre- 
sentatives to the Melbourne meeting. The State representatives were Premiers 
Holman (New South Wales), Peake (South Australia), Lawson (Victoria), and Lee 
(Tasmania); Coyne (Queensland) and Colebatch (Western Australia) represented 
their Premiers, Ryan and Mitchell. Hughes opened the meeting by explaining 
that he wanted to obtain additional constitutional power which would enable the 
Commonwealth Parliament to deal effectively with profiteering and industrial unrest. 
This, according to a memorandum prepared by Holman, a report presented to the 
New South Wales Parliament, and a statement by Premier Lee of Tasmania, was 
the first indication of the conference’s purpose.!? After outlining in very general 
terms the nature of his request, Hughes pointed out that the powers could be 
secured by a reference from the State Parliaments or by a Commonwealth 
referendum. The Prime Minister said that in the light of what had happened in 
1915 he considered it futile to ask for a reference of the powers.!% Thus, in reality 
the purpose of the conference was to ascertain the willingness of the State Govern- 
ments to co-operate in securing the adoption of a referendum. Hughes then 
presented the State representatives with a series of alterations similar to those 
submitted in the referenda of 1911, 1913, and 1915. The State representatives 
voiced objections to the proposals on the grounds that some of them had no traceable 
connection to profiteering. They also argued that it would be impossible to deter- 
mine the attitude of their States without full consideration of the alterations. 
Hughes, in answer to the criticism that the time was too short for adequate 
consideration, said that he had already given notice of his intention to submit 
two bills in the Commonwealth Parliament for the amendment of the constitution 
along the lines he was suggesting.14 Hughes’ statement to the Premiers must be 
seriously questioned. First, because the meeting with the States’ representatives 
began on 26 September, and had he given notice of his intention to submit the 
proposals to Parliament it seems likely that the National Party caucus which met 


New South Wales, “Suggested Draft of a Report of the Additional Constitutional Powers 
proposed to be obtained from the States to Enable the Commonwealth to Deal with Profiteering 
and Industrial Unrest’, N.S.W. Parliamentary Papers, Vol. II, 1919, pp. 409-10. 

12;bid.; ‘Memorandum on the Federal Situation’, Holman Papers, Set 111; and a state- 
ment of Premier Lee in S.M.H., 1 Oct. 1919, p. 11. 

18In Nov. 1915 the Premiers of the six States at their annual conference agreed to request 
their respective State Parliaments to refer powers similar to those sought in 1911, 1913 and 
1919 to the Commonwealth Parliament for the duration of the war. Less than a month 
after the Premiers’ Conference it became apparent that the State legislature would not support 
the Premiers’ decision. The Queensland Legislative Council rejected legislation passed by the 
Legislative Assembly which was designed to grant the powers to the Commonwealth. S.M.H., 

. 1915, p. 8. 
- NNew South Wales, ‘‘Suggested Draft of a Report of the Additional Constitutional Powers 
proposed to be obtained from the States to enable the Commonwealth to Deal with Profiteering 
and Industrial Unrest”, N.S.W. P.P., Vol. II, 1919, pp. 409-10; ‘“Memorandum on the Federal 
Situation”, Holman Papers, Set 111; and a statement of Premier Lee in Sal ES D Oct? 1919; 
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on 25 September would have been informed. Second, because the Parliamentary 
Debates contain no mention of Hughes’ intention to submit the alterations until 
1 October. 

The Premiers did not accept any portion of the Prime Minister’s request during 
this first meeting, but they agreed to meet among themselves on the next day, 
Saturday, 27 September. Holman reported that the State representatives in their 
Saturday meeting centred their discussion on a “‘transfer of power to the Common- 
wealth covering profiteering and industrial unrest’”.1* Holman mentioned this 
“because it demonstrates clearly the impression left in the minds of all of us by 
the first day’s proceedings’’.16 That is, they understood Hughes to be requesting 
limited powers. Due to this impression “it was unanimously felt that the powers 
asked for by the Prime Minister were too large—unnecessarily so’”’.17 The State 
representatives agreed that profiteering and industrial unrest were problems that 
needed immediate attention even though they thought the powers Hughes had 
requested were too broad. At the conclusion of their Saturday meeting they 
prepared a memorandum for the Prime Minister which was submitted to him at 
a joint meeting on Monday, 29 September. The State leaders began their 
memorandum by stating that there were certain facts which they wished to call 
to the Prime Minister’s attention. The more important points mentioned were: 
(a) they had been called together to discuss profiteering and industrial unrest; 
(b) the Prime Minister had not presented them with a legislative scheme to deal 
with these problems; (c) they, however, were prepared to submit to their Parlia- 
ments in a favourable way proposals to deal with the problems outlined; (d) in 
their opinion it was not necessary to vest the Commonwealth with complete power 
over trade and commerce or corporations; (e) they dissented altogether from the 
proposal to subject State railways to Commonwealth control; and (/) it was physically 
impossible to secure agreement on any proposals so that the Prime Minister could 
introduce them during the current week.}8 

In the discussion which followed the presentation of this memorandum, Premier 
Lawson asked Hughes if he would accept a time limit on the transfer of powers. 
Hughes answered: 

I want the position to be made quite clear. The powers required 
are those necessary to deal effectively with the consequence of the 


aftermath of the war, including industrial unrest, high cost of 


living, and profiteering. I am prepared to treat it as a war 
measure. 


In his memorandum on “The Federal Situation” Holman wrote a comment (in 
red ink) on this statement by Hughes to the effect that “this new phrase [aftermath 


of the war] went unnoticed by the Premiers present. Mr. Lawson regarded it as 
a mere ‘rhetorical flourish’,’’2° 


Although the State representatives were generally dissatisfied with Hughes’ 
proposals they did agree with him on some points. The agreement was revealed 
by Premier Lee in a statement to the members of the Tasmanian Legislative 


15Holman Papers, Set 111. 18N.S.W.P.P., Vol. II, 1919 p. 410 
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Assembly on Tuesday evening, 30 September. Lee told the Tasmanian legislators 
that in their Monday meeting with the Prime Minister the Premiers had modified 
the resolution which had been passed at their Saturday meeting. He also revealed 
that these modifications had been accepted by Hughes subject to the concurrence 
of the Commonwealth cabinet and the State Governments. The modifications 
agreed upon were: 
(1) The powers asked for to be given for a period of 3 years, or 

till such time as a convention shall have met and discussed a 

revision of the Constitution, and such decisions arrived at are 

endorsed by the people by referendum, whichever period shall 

be shorter. 


(2) If the convention is not called in the period named the powers 
vested in the Commonwealth shall automatically cease. 


In reference to the question raised by the State ministers as 
to the Commonwealth government asking for more power than was 
necessary to deal effectively with profiteering, the Prime Minister 
undertook to submit this to a committee of constitutional lawyers; 
and if effective power could be obtained with less than was asked 
for he would be prepared to modify the amendments sought. 
Professor Harrison Moore, Professor Jethroe Brown, and Sir Robert 
Garran are to be the Committee and will confer at once.?! 

Prior to Lee’s statement, 7.e., Tuesday morning and afternoon, 30 September, 
the National Party caucus resumed its adjourned meeting of 25 September. It 
was reported that after conferring all day the caucus agreed to hold an election 
on either the sixth or thirteenth of December. The caucus also discussed the 
referendum; unfortunately, the only information which could be uncovered about 
this discussion is a report that appeared in the Herald. 

Mr. Hughes informed the Party [caucus] that he had been able to 
effect a unanimous agreement with the State Premiers regarding the 
powers to be transferred to the Commonwealth, and if these are to 
be taken by referendum the Premiers will recommend their Govern- 
ments to support him in seeking the alteration of the Constitution. 
There was not complete unanimity [in the caucus] on the question 
of the referendum, but a vote which was taken showed a large 


majority in favour.” 
This report on the caucus meeting indicates at least two points. First, it further 
substantiates Sir Robert Garran’s statement that Hughes “‘thought it wise to get 
the blessing of the State Premiers before he broke the news to his own party’’. 
And, second, it means that Hughes overstated the degree of agreement that he 
had actually been able to effect with the State leaders. 

Hughes had been highly successful in keeping his intentions unknown until the 
“right” moment. However, the press had become aware of his intentions to request 
an extension of Commonwealth powers. The Herald, on Monday, 29 September, 
in an editorial questioned Hughes’ methods and pointed out that he was proceeding 
in a manner calculated at ignoring the federal National Party organization. There 
had been a federal Party conference two months prior to the meeting with the 
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Premiers, and this conference recommended that a Commonwealth convention be 
called to discuss Federal and State relations. The conference deferred making any 
final decisions and adjourned its proceedings until 8 October when the Prime Minister 
could be present. Hughes was aware of this adjournment and the reason for it. 
Because of this, the Herald concluded that Hughes was hoping to present the 
conference with a fait accompli when it reconvened. The newspaper cited this as 
another example of Hughes’ dictatorial methods, and suggested that it could be a 
way to wreck the National Party.* 


The suggestion that Hughes might wreck the National Party by not consulting 
them was somewhat naive. Sir Robert Garran maintains that at this particular 
time Hughes was more necessary to the success of the Party, or at least to the 
Commonwealth parliamentarians, than the Party was to him. Hughes’ popularity 
was at its peak, and there was no one inside or outside the Party who was his equal. 
Furthermore, Hughes had already demonstrated that he possessed enough electoral 
support to quit the Labor party and still remain Prime Minister. The cabinet 
ministers and other leaders of the National Party fully appreciated Hughes’ position 
and the fact that their tenure to a large extent rested in his hands.24 This may 
be an overstatement of Hughes’ prestige, but certainly the manner in which Hughes 
acted with respect to the referendum indicated that he knew he could go to great 
lengths in ignoring his Party without fear of his Party turning against him. 


After the Prime Minister had received the tentative backing of the State 
representatives and the almost unanimous backing of the National Party caucus 
he wasted no time in introducing two bills in Parliament. At 3.35 p.m., 1 October, 
Hughes called for the order of the day and moved, “‘that he have leave to bring in 
a Bill for an Act to alter Section 51 of the Constitution’’. He then said, ‘I declare 
this to be an urgent Bill, and move—that the Bill be considered an Urgent Bill’’.?® 
Amid Labor Party protests that they knew nothing of the contents of the bill 
except what they had read in the press, the Speaker called for a division and at 
3.36 p.m. declared the question to have been resolved in the affirmative.2® This 
motion having been carried Hughes moved to limit debate on all three readings 
of the bill to the rest of 1 October and to 2 October until 10.30 p.m. 


The Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Tudor, accused the Nationalists of being 
opportunists. 


They regard the present as a fitting time for an election and in 
order to have an excuse for holding one, and for the purpose of 
making the people believe that they are anxious to get at profiteer- 
ing, they propose to put these Bills through despite the fact that 
honorable members of the opposition have not had the opportunity 
of seeing them... .27 


Although Labor opposed the time limitation, the motion was easily carried.28 


*3;bid., 29 Sept. 1919, p. 9. 

**Interview with Sir Robert Garran, 28 Ap. 1956. 

Sp tee oh as of Australia, Parliamentary Debates, Vol. LXXXIX, 1919, p. 12836. 
idem. 

27{bid., p. 12837. 

28bid., p. 12871. 
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From the tactical point of view there are at least two things of interest 
concerning the parliamentary debates, i.e., Hughes’ interpretation of the support 
given to him by the State representatives and his reaction to the report of the 
committee of constitutional experts. Early in the debates Hughes presented his 
version of the meeting with the State representatives. He told the House that 
the Premiers were “quite willing” to give the Commonwealth power to deal with 
profiteering and industrial unrest, but that there had been a disagreement over 
the amount of power actually needed to deal with these problems. Because of 
this disagreement Hughes said that he had suggested a committee of constitutional 
experts to review the proposals. “I have said if it [the committee] agrees that 
lesser powers will suffice, I will be willing, on behalf of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, to consider the matter favourably.’’2® Despite the fact that the committee 
did not make its report during the debates in the House of Representatives the 
proposals were passed by 3 October with only two Labor members in opposition. 


Both Houses of Parliament were adjourned from the fourth to the eighth of 
October, and so the Senate did not begin consideration of the bills until the eighth. 
The important aspect of the Senate proceedings is the effect which the report of 
the committee of constitutional experts had on the bills. The Committee made 
its report on the eighth, and there was considerable disagreement among the experts. 
Jethroe Brown and Harrison Moore took the view that the powers other than 
the ones dealing with corporations and monopolies were too wide and were not 
needed to deal with profiteering and industrial unrest. Sir Robert Garran thought 
that the powers were not too broad because they were intended to deal with the 
problems of the ‘‘aftermath of the war’’ which had been Hughes’ exact terminology 
in answering Premier Lawson’s question regarding a time limit on the alterations.*4 
Thus, what Lawson had regarded as a “‘mere rhetorical flourish’? was the pretext 
for the disagreement among the constitutional experts. The committee did agree 
on some minor points, and these were accepted by the Senate. However, the 
substantive features of the alterations remained the same, and the Senate passed. 
the bills on 10 October.*2. When the bills were returned to the House they were 
passed on party lines without debate.** 


Although the committee’s report did not give rise to any real changes in the 
proposals, there are several important things to be said about it. First, there 
was no chance that the committee would have agreed that Hughes was asking 
too much so long as Sir Robert Garran was a member. Sir Robert was in complete 
sympathy with Hughes’ thinking, and Hughes knew this at the time he suggested 
Sir Robert as a member of the committee.*4 


Second, it can be inferred from Hughes’ statement to the House that he never 
intended to follow the committee had the members seen fit to disagree with him. 
When the committee made its report, Hughes took the view that Moore and Brown 


29C.P.D., Vol. XC, 1919, p. 12850. 

30jbid., p. 13043. 

315. M.H., 9 Oct. 1919, p. 9. 

82C.P.D., Vol. XC, 1919, p. 13271. 

337bid., p. 13301. 

84Interview with Sir Robert Garran, 28 Ap. 1956. 
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had misunderstood his intentions which he, of course, had made quite clear.35 
It is probably correct to say that Hughes had meant his “aftermath of the war’ 
statement to the Premiers to cover all contingencies, but he deliberately did not 
emphasize it when presenting the alterations to them. Thus, Moore and Brown, 


who were not on the “‘inside”’ like Sir Robert Garran, laboured under the impression 
which Hughes had left with the Premiers. 


The question as to who was technically correct is not the most important 
point to be made about the committee’s report. The significant factor is that 
Hughes was willing to use such a device to terminate his discussion with the State 
representatives, and, therefore, for a time was successful in avoiding any more 
disagreement. Furthermore, by quickly concluding a partial agreement—one which 
did not stand the test of a bitter campaign—Hughes was able to tell the National 
Party caucus that the State Governments supported him, and this, at least for 
the moment, gave him a strong talking point to both the ex-Liberal element in 
his own Party and those who were fearful that the alteration would be hostile to 
the best interest of the States. In other words, the objections of conservatives 
were somewhat overruled by the fact that the State representatives, who were 
most directly affected, agreed to the Prime Minister’s proposals. Moreover, it 
was probably reassuring that Hughes had been willing to submit the entire question 
to a committee of constitutional experts. 


The final observation to be made concerning Hughes’ use of the committee 
of constitutional experts is that Hughes probably realized that the bills would be 
very near their final stages before the committee had time to make its decision. 
Thus, Hughes had purchased some additional insurance, because once he received 
the solid backing of his Party in the House he knew that it would be difficult for 
an adverse decision of the committee to alienate this support. 


By 8 October, Hughes had successfully eliminated all but one of the major 
stumbling-blocks in his path, and this was the meeting of the second inter-state 
conference of the National Party. The adjourned conference resumed its pro- 
ceedings on 8 October as was scheduled, and Prime Minister Hughes made the 
opening address. In his speech Hughes was able to present, as the Herald had 
suggested, the conference with a fait accompli with respect to the referendum. He 
told the conference that the National ministry, the National parliamentary party, 
and the States had approved his aim to amend the constitution, and he asked 
the conference to give him their backing in view of this support.3® The conference 
complied with the request and unanimously passed a motion to that effect. 

That this conference, having full confidence in the assurance of 
the Federal Ministry that any constitutional amendments intro- 
duced will be of a temporary character and of limited application, 
endorses the action of the Commonwealth Ministry in seeking to 


amend the Constitution so as to effectively deal with post-war 
problems.3? 


855.M.H., 9 Oct. 1919, p. 6. 
86;bid., 10 Oct. 1919, p. 7. 
87%bid., 11 Oct. 1919, p. 13. 
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By this action the conference placed what appeared to be the final stamp of 
approval on Hughes’ proposals. It also concluded two and one-half weeks of 
political master-minding on Hughes’ part. 


This review of the Prime Minister’s manceuvrings demonstrates how extremely 
clever he had been in all of his dealings with the State representatives, the National 
Party parliamentary caucus, and the Party’s federal conference. He used the State 
leaders to his advantage in securing the support of the ex-Liberals like Joseph Cook, 
Bruce Smith, Sir Littleton Groom, and P. McMahon Glynn, who had vigorously 
opposed the referenda of 1911 and 1913. Once Hughes secured the support of 
this element he was able to use their approval plus that of the State representatives 
to get the backing of the federal Party conference. He had been effective in 
using one group to get the support of another. 


One of the factors which appears to be most important throughout all of 
Hughes’ efforts is that of timing: the meeting with the State representatives ended 
two days before the parliamentary debates began and the day before Hughes made 
his intentions regarding the referendum clear to the Party caucus; the report of 
the constitutional committee came when the bills virtually had been passed by 
Parliament; and the federal Party conference resumed when the bills were in their 
final stages. It is tempting to conclude that Hughes would not have been so 
effective in his dealings with the various groups had there been more time between 
each of these occurrences. It is remarkable that Hughes was able to accomplish 
so much in such a short space of time—25 September to 8 October—but it appears 
to be correct to say that had he not insisted upon this rapid-fire order he would 
have had a more difficult time in securing party and parliamentary support. 


In analyzing these events it is easy to overstate Hughes’ political acumen, 
and it is well to interject a note of caution. It can be argued that Hughes would 
have been less successful had he not been at the height of his popularity. His 
popularity in part resulted from his activities at the Paris Peace Conference and 
the fact that Australia was in a state of optimism after having been a member 
of the winning side in the war. In view of this, it can be assumed that National 
Party members of all descriptions were anxious to have an election in order to 
take advantage of this favourable public sentiment. Moreover, there were problems 
which necessitated action at the Commonwealth level. Undoubtedly, Hughes was 
involved in a situation in which there were several courses of action open, any 
one of which might have received approval. The significant point is that he chose 
a cause, extension of Commonwealth powers, that had been lost on three previous 
occasions; furthermore, he used men that had helped in defeating this cause to 
put it before the electorate for its fourth and final defeat of the decade. Like 
all great political leaders, Hughes took advantage of the forces operating in his 
favour. In the end Hughes was defeated, but the fact that the proposals were 
presented to the electorate at this particular time is a tribute to his leadership. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


The South-East Asia ‘Treaty 


Organization By J. A. MODELSKI 


Permanent organizations of alliances are a comparatively recent innovation in 
international relations. The Bismarckian alliance system of the 1870s and ’80s 
or the Triple Entente which emerged at the turn of the century had neither regular 
organs of consultation nor facilities for joint action. The French system of alliances 
in the inter-war period, too, lacked institutional development. The victorious 
coalitions of the two world wars produced organizational devices which strongly 
influenced the structure of the post-war international order: the Supreme War 
Council of World War I served as foundation on which the League of Nations 
was constructed, the Big Three Conferences of World War II shaped the organiza- 
tion of the United Nations Security Council, but neither of these devices was 
sufficiently elaborate or long lasting to hold many lessons for the peace-time 
organization of alliance systems. NATO, and in its wake SEATO and the Bagdad 
Pact, which evolved gradually and largely under their own momentum in the 
past decade, had no precedents to follow in peace-time defence arrangements and 
benefited but little from the experience of the two great wars. 


The contemporary tendency to endow defence arrangements with permanent 
organizations reflects in part the growing complexity of modern international life. 
Nevertheless some recent alliances, such as the ANZUS Pact or, as far as we know, 
the Sino-Soviet Defence Pact, seem to be able to function with very little formalized 
structure while others, SEATO among them, have more elaborate machinery and 
facilities for multilateral programmes. Experience seems to suggest that the 
conditions favouring the emergence of permanent organizations are three and can 
be stated as follows: the greater the number of allies, and the longer lasting the 
alliance and the more nearly equal the members’ contribution to it, the greater 
will be the need for permanent organization. SEATO satisfies at least two of 
these conditions: it is a large alliance because it has eight members and, whatever 
its political prospects, it is of indefinite duration! and is now close to its fifth 
anniversary. Despite the pronounced disparity of power between the United States 
and its partners in the treaty area, a greater degree of equality prevails between 
the other parties to the treaty. Since 1955 the SEATO organization has, as the 
result, been invested with functions which have called for a range of activities 


in the fields of consultation, maintaining alliance solidarity and operating multi- 
lateral programmes. 


'The Manila Treaty specifying in Article X: ‘‘This Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, 
but any Party may cease to be a Party one year after its notice of denunciation has been 
given to the Government of the Republic of the Philippines. . . .”’ 
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The Bangkok Organization 


SEATO’s permanent organization in Bangkok is made up of three elements: 
the Secretariat-General, the diplomatic machinery and the Military Planning Office. 
The organization was not created all at one stroke; it is the result of an evolutionary 
process in the course of which the diplomatic consultative body was gradually 
expanded through the addition of an executive secretariat and the growth of 
functions of the military offices. The process has now advanced to a point where 
it is possible to speak of the emergence of SEATO as a new international actor, 
an international personality with its own resources and its own{interests, and 
consequently also with a distinct set of activities. SEATO is an international 
actor by virtue of its permanent organization; we can describe as SEATO decisions 
or policies only those which have been taken with the unanimous agreement of 
all members and such decisions are taken as the rule through the organization. 


Imperfect though SEATO is as an international actor, lagging far behind the 
power and the scale of operations of such well-established international organiza- 
tions as the United Nations, or even NATO, the basic mode of analysis applicable 
to all international actors, states or international organizations, can also be applied 
to SEATO. Instead of describing in turn each of its three elements, we shall, 
in the following pages conceive of the SEATO organization as one political system 
converting a variety of resources and interests (inputs) into a series of activities 
and policies (outputs). 


SEATO’s Resources 


The organization receives three main types of resource-input: 1. human 
resources (SEATO staff and other personnel associated with the organization) ; 
2. financial and other material resources at SEATO’s disposal; and 3. official, 
political and diplomatic support from member countries and from elsewhere in 
the treaty area. 


The striking feature of the SEATO permanent organization is the modesty 
of the resources it commands. Despite a marked tendency for growth over the 
past three years, this is still reflected, for instance, in the size of the SEATO staff 
or the Common Budget, which are small above all by comparison with the large 
and generously financed United States agencies in this area.2_ Recruitment and 
staff policies which tend to limit the growth of SEATO loyalties, and the lack of 
political support for the organization accentuate the feature. Finally, the smallness 
of its resources is particularly striking by contrast with the power attributed to 
the organization by those of its critics and opponents who propagate the picture 
of a vast and scheming apparatus, fomenting rebellions, hatching plots and 
generally stretching its tentacles to every corner of the treaty area and beyond. 


The Secretariat-General 


The Secretariat-General is the result of a gradual evolution of the importance 
and function of the civil side of the SEATO organization, from a purely secretarial 


2The United States Information Office in Thailand, for instance, has a budget and a staff 
larger than SEATO’s. 
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body in the Thai Ministry of Foreign Affairs (February 1955-April 1956), through 
the growth of a number of functional offices loosely co-ordinated by an Executive 
Secretary under the overall authority of the Council Representatives (April 1956- 
August 1957), into an autonomous entity directed by a Secretary-General of high 
standing, operating under the close supervision of the member states’ diplomatic 
missions in Bangkok, but nonetheless for the first time physically capable of 
expressing a SEATO personality. 


The first SEATO Secretary-General, Pote Sarasin, took office on 1 September 
1957. A former Foreign Minister and interim Prime Minister of Thailand and one 
of the most respected and influential political figures in his country, Pote Sarasin 
has greatly added to the stature of the SEATO organization. Assisting him in 
the discharge of his duties is William Worth, a senior Australian public servant 
whose energy has already left its mark on the working of the Secretariat-General. 


The staff of the Secretariat-General (classified into two categories, “‘inter- 
national’ and “‘local’’—according to importance of work and method of recruitment) 
has grown considerably since 1956, and is now slightly larger than the Secretariat- 
General of the Bagdad Pact organization (as of June 1958)? but much smaller 
than NATO’s headquarters which had a staff of 596 (including 189 of officer grade) 
in 1954.4 


Staff of the SEATO Secretariat-General 


International Local Total 
1 January 1956 6 — —_ 
1 January 1957 15 39 54 
1 January 1958 35 63 98 
1 July 1958 40* 66 106 


* Two more posts authorised but not yet filled. 


Source Information supplied by the Secretariat-General. 


SEATO staff members are international civil servants whose responsibilities 
are “exclusively international in character’’.® According to the Staff Regulations, 
promulgated in May 1958 (and modelled after NATO and U.N. Staff Rules) staff 
are responsible to, and subject to the authority of the Secretary-General. They 
shall not engage in any outside occupation and on joining the staff they subscribe 
to the following declaration: 


I solemnly undertake to exercise in all loyalty, discretion 
and conscience the functions entrusted to me as a member of 
the staff of the South-East Asia Treaty Organization, to discharge 
these functions and regulate my conduct solely with the interests 
of the Organization in view, and not to seek or accept instructions 


8Staff of “about 70” excluding auxiliary staff. Letter f the D <! 
wap entre g Vv etter from the Deputy Secretary-General 


‘Lord Ismay, NATO—The First Five Years, Paris, 1954, p. i 
ee ee : , p. 62. In April 1957 the officer 
*NATO’s Staff Rules (Revised version, mimeogr., issued 1 July 1955 3) descri 
ATO’ ; ; Bs yap: escrib: 
responsibilities of staff as ‘“‘not national but exclusively ietecattonl in Tastee ee 
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in regard to the performance of my duties from any government 
or other authority external to the Organization. I will strictly 
conform to the staff and security rules and regulations now in 
force in the Organization and to those which may be issued there- 
after and will act up to the standards of propriety and efficiency 
required by the Organization.® 


With the appointment of a high-ranking Secretary-General, the expansion 
in staff and the growth of the concept of a service whose responsibilities are 
“exclusively international” the organization is now beginning to reach a point 
where it might start to generate its own esprit de corps and offer opportunities for 
a satisfactory career. Yet despite lip-service to the international character of the 
service, national influences predominate in recruitment and staff policies, several 
characteristics of which appear designed to keep within narrow limits the possible 
growth of SEATO loyalties. 


1. All applicants for posts on the international staff are nominated by member 
governments. The Secretary-General cannot conduct any direct recruiting. 
Vacancies are notified to member states six months in advance of the filling of 
the post; member states are responsible for finding the candidates and selecting 
them for nomination. Because of the distances involved there is no means of 
interviewing candidates. Each government puts forward only one nominee. Since 
mid-1958 appointment for grades I-III (Secretary-General and Deputy Secretary- 
General, Director and Deputy Director of Offices) is made by the Council Repre- 
sentatives, to the lower grades by the Secretary-General. But the nomination 
procedure minimizes opportunities for ensuring that the best candidate from the 
point of view of the organization is in fact appointed; staff members enter SEATO 
not only by permission but by virtue of direct support from their own governments. 


2. Some two-thirds of the international staff have been recruited from national 
public services.’? Most of them have leave of absence without pay, being seconded 
for duty with SEATO. They come with their outlook moulded by the national 
service which in due course they expect to re-enter. Their careers are unlikely to 
be greatly influenced by the quality of their performance at SEATO. On account 
of their background and of their future prospects alike international staff members 
are thus anxious to maintain close links with their home base and with their 
national embassies at Bangkok. In certain national services, e.g., the United States 
Foreign Service, an officer’s work is annually reported upon by his embassy and 
forms part of his career record; this procedure helps to uphold higher work 
standards but militates against the growth of SEATO loyalties. 


3. Staff contracts are for a fixed term of two or three years only; no provision 
is made for a renewal of contract and no such case has yet occurred. No one is 
encouraged to think that upon the expiry of his contract his services will be retained. 


‘Information supplied by the Secretariat-General (in answer to a questionnaire). The 
first part of this declaration repeats the NATO formula; the provision on security rules is added. 

7Twenty-six out of forty have been members of national public services prior to joining 
the SEATO Secretariat-General. 
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4. Following from the basic rule of short-term contract no provision exists for 
such elementary incentives to organizational devotion and efficiency as a probation 
period, annual report and salary increments, promotion prospects or a pension 
scheme, If a promotion were to be made to a higher grade the candidate would 
have to be renominated by his own government. No case of promotion has yet 
occurred (except for local staff). 

5. Governments have the power of recalling their nationals from the international 
staff. 


Efficiency considerations alone seem to demand that within the Secretariat- 
General a nucleus of experienced and permanent staff be built up, especially in 
those branches of work (political, research) in which intimate acquaintance with 
the area and the subject matter is a definite advantage. The present staff policy 
of governmental nomination and short-term contracts prevents the building up 
of private empires and tends to keep fresh blood circulating throughout the 
organization all the time. On health grounds, too, it might be argued that 
Europeans, at any rate, should not stay longer than two or three years in the 
climate of Bangkok. But on the other hand the current policy leaves too much 
of the recruitment process in the hands of those who are not responsible for the 
work at hand, maximizing opportunities for political and private pressures. It 
dissipates the experience built up in the course of the SEATO service and works 
to the disadvantage of Asians some of whom come to the organization less versed 
in modern administrative techniques and have to leave soon after acquiring 
experience of them. Existing staff policies may appear sound to the diplomatists 
who are used to frequent changes of locale and assignment, but they forget that 
the diplomat, mobile though he may appear, remains throughout within his own 
organization; assignment to SEATO represents entry within a new organization 
and readjustment of working habits and political horizons. 


Both NATO and the Bagdad Pact employ officers seconded from national 
administrations, and invite nominations for some posts, but their Secretaries-General 
are entitled to conduct direct recruiting, to offer indefinite contracts to their staff 
and hold out prospects of salary increments, promotion and assistance from 
Provident Funds.§ NATO is already creating a career service; Lord Ismay wrote 
in 1954: “There will in the course of time be built up a permanent body of inter- 
national NATO civil servants.’’® The SEATO Secretariat-General is now attaining 
a size where the institution of a career service may well become a necessity, on 
grounds not only of administrative but also of political efficiency. An international 
organization limited to a few countries from the same cultural area may be able 
to maintain a competent and lively staff by drawing upon seconded officers. But 
institutions comprising states of different cultural histories, political traditions and 
educational systems will find it much more difficult to maintain a unity of purpose 
and build up an esprit de corps among their staff in such circumstances. Such 


®NATO policy on salary increments was revised several times; according to the most 
recent changes (26 Feb. 1957) most of the officer grades now have seven annual increments 
(based on annual reports of satisfactory work); one grade has twelve increments. (cf. Staff 
Rules, revised, op. cit., passim.) 

®Lord Ismay, op. cit., p. 64. 
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institutions call for a career service. SEATO spans countries of completely different 
cultural background; it includes Western and Asian states, advanced and under- 
developed economies, Christian, Buddhist and Moslem countries. To bridge the 
inevitable differences in the social and mental make-up of its staff SEATO needs 
a career service. And there is one other consideration. ‘The more an organiza- 
tion is concerned with international relations or with abstract ideas the greater 
as a general rule will be its need for career officials with a world outlook.’ 
SEATO is first and foremost a political organization; its subject matter is inter- 
national politics and among its primary interests the influence of Communist ideas 
in South-East Asia. To handle these problems SEATO needs career officers with 
a broad regional political outlook. 


A career service would not only be a way of retaining some of the more 
experienced SEATO officers but also of recruiting young men of exceptional promise, 
particularly young Asians fresh from university. Direct recruitment of such men 
by the Secretary-General combined with carefully planned on-the-job training, 
would lay the foundations of a permanent SEATO service. 


The Diplomatic Machinery 


The preliminary negotiation and clarification of national standpoints on all 
political issues concerning the civil side takes place in the Permanent Working 
Group, a committee of counsellors or first secretaries of the seven national embassies 
in Bangkok plus a permanent representative of the Thai Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The Group meets frequently, two or three times a week, at SEATO headquarters, 
but for the less important discussions it may be composed of alternates, usually 
of third secretary rank. The alternates also staff the financial committee which 
exercises tight control in all budgetary matters. 


The Permanent Working Group reports to the Council Representatives, in 
effect a conference of the heads of diplomatic missions of member countries in 
Bangkok, organized to be convened at short notice, but meeting less frequently as 
more and more of its work is being taken over by the Permanent Working Group 
and the Secretariat-General. Between meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
the Council Representatives nevertheless remain the supreme policy-making body 
of the organization; the Secretary-General is no more than their executive agent, 

responsible for the execution and coordination, in all Offices of 
the Secretariat-General, of the policies, programmes and other 
decisions of the Council and the Council Representatives... . 
responsible to the Council when in session and to the Council 
Representatives at all other times.1? 


This argument is made by A. Loveday (Reflections on International Administration, Oxford 
University Press, 1956, p. 41) when he contrasts the recruitment problems facing an organiza- 
tion within one cultural area (OEEC) and an organization cutting across several cultures 
(the U.N.). 

1jbid., pp. 40-1. 

12Terms of Reference of the Secretary-General. Information supplied by the Secretariat- 
General. 
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The eight Council Representatives and their staffs'® together constitute the 
chief political element of the organization, not only by virtue of formal authority, 
but also in terms of personal stature, diplomatic experience and sheer numbers. 
The Council Representatives are heads of missions of considerable experience, 
collectively representing a fund of political experience unmatched elsewhere in 
the organization. Members of the Permanent Working Group, too, are expected 
to be “of considerable experience” (with alternates of “some experience’) and 
to be fully engaged on SEATO work.!* The Secretariat-General, by contrast, has 
no special political division and apart from the Secretary-General and his Deputy, 
only a handful of officers of standing and experience comparable to the Permanent 
Working Group or the Council Representatives. 


For the present, the diplomatic machinery not only plays the principal part 
in the negotiation of all policy proposals concerning the organization, but it also 
exercises strict control over executive and even administrative matters, with two 
results: administrative action has been slow because even the less important decisions 
(e.g. every international staff appointment) had to be reached by a process of 
negotiation in a group bound by the rule of unanimity; second, because of absorp- 
tion in administration detail, less time was left for political planning. 


The influence exercised by the ambassadors and their staff on the day-to-day 
working of the Secretariat-General is partly a matter of political necessity and 
partly a matter of historical accident (the Council Representatives were the first 
operative SEATO organ). But it is not a necessary or essential feature of inter- 
national security organizations. NATO and the Bagdad Pact, too, have Councils 
of Permanent Representatives composed of officials of ambassadorial rank (the 
majority of whose meetings are devoted to political consultation).1® But neither 
NATO nor the Bagdad Pact possesses an equivalent of the SEATO Permanent 
Working Group, a committee of first or third secretaries who negotiate matters 
that could frequently be decided by the Secretary-General on his own authority. 
By contrast, both the NATO and the Bagdad Pact Secretariats have their own 
Political Affairs Divisions which perform most of the functions carried out in SEATO 
by the Permanent Working Group. In other words, powers elsewhere exercised 
by the Secretary-General are here allotted to a low-level negotiating body. And 
although with the appointment of the Secretary-General the power of the Permanent 
Working Group has declined—it now meets less frequently and devotes more of 
its time to matters of political intelligence unrelated to administrative questions— 
the tradition of influence on the day-to-day operations of the Secretariat remains. 


The other important element in the SEATO diplomatic machinery is the 
three expert committees (Committee of Economic Experts, Committee of Security 
Experts, Committee on Information, Cultural, Education and Labour Activities) 
and occasional ad hcc committees on special subjects (such as e.g. the Ad Hoc 


Each Council Representative has, in his own embassy, a special staff engaged full-time 
on SEATO affairs. This usually consists of the member and alternate member of the Permanent 
Working Group, but some of the embassies have larger SEATO staffs. 

oe a supplied by the Secretariat-General. 

n 1956, meetings out of roughly 100; cf. Lord Ismay, op. cit., p. 58; also NATO 
April 1952-April 1957 (The Bonn Report), Paris, 1957, pp. 3, Ney ae 
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Committee on Cultural Policy). The expert committees usually meet once or twice 
a year in Bangkok at the SEATO headquarters and report to the Council Repre- 
sentatives. The average meeting is attended by some thirty-odd delegates, including 
a large Thai contingent, representatives of the Bangkok embassies but only about 
a score of medium-level officials who come for the meeting from the national 
capitals. The committees are now beginning to exhibit a certain continuity in 
personnel (another element of continuity is provided by the Secretariat-General 
which services them), but their effective contribution to SEATO resources and to 
the increased appreciation of SEATO activities in member countries is still small. 


The Military Planning Office 


The Military Planning Office combines within its structure a lower-level 
negotiating element (the Senior Planners’ Committee) that roughly parallels the 
civil diplomatic machinery just discussed, with a more distinctly international body 
of administrative and junior planning officers, resembling the Secretariat-General. 
The basic elements of the civil side are thus repeated in the military sector of the 
organization, only in a more primitive form. 


The Office was established on 1 March 1957 in the same Bangkok head- 
quarters building as the Secretariat-General. It consists of a chief (since 1 July 
1958, Brigadier Thornton, New Zealand), eight national senior planners (senior 
colonels, heads of national military delegations as it were) some 13 other national 
planners (colonels or lieutenant-colonels, one or two from each member state) and 
a military secretariat of six commissioned officers and seven clerical staff. Not 
only is the Office smaller than the Secretariat-General, but most of its members, 
unlike the staff of the Secretariat-General, remain accountable to their national 
authorities and part of the national services. The chief of the Office, whose 
responsibilities are international in character, is not their superior or commander, 
nor even the chairman of the senior planners’ committee (the main working body 
of the Office); his duties are those of a co-ordinator, liaison officer with the 
Secretariat-General and spokesman for the military side of the Organization. 


Early in the development of the Organization the military plans of member 
countries were discussed at conferences of military advisers and at ad hoc meetings 
of staff planners. The semi-annual meetings of military advisers remain, but the 
more detailed staff planning functions are now carried out in the Military Planning 
Office which is in essence a meeting place for delegations of national military 
planners; it houses a conference, in continuous session, of staff planners from those 
branches of the armed forces of member countries which are concerned with South- 
East Asia. Somewhat secondarily, the junior planners are employed in project 
teams to work on specific planning tasks. 


The foundation of the Office marked a new stage in the evolution of the 
SEATO military organization and represented a distinct advance upon the earlier 
practice of ad hoc meetings of staff planners in various corners of the treaty area. 
This slow and gradual advance may conceivably continue in some fields: the powers 
of the chief of the Office may be increased in procedural and administrative matters ; 
the conference system of military planning may, in the interest of efficiency, be 
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further streamlined, and an entirely international planning staff eventually created. 
The habit of co-operation which is emerging in Bangkok may increasingly attenuate 
the nation-centred spirit of each delegation. But the stark facts which have so far 
limited the growth of the Military Planning Office are still there: the unlikelihood, 
short of a war, of the formation of a SEATO command, the wide disparity between 
the military power of the United States and the forces which the other members 
are capable of mustering in the treaty area, and the preoccupation with security 
questions and unwillingness to disclose information in a wide forum. The Office 
now constitutes a hard core on the military side of the organization, but it 
represents only a small addition to SEATO’s own operational resources. 


The Budget 


Considerations of space forbid a detailed discussion of SEATO’s financial 
resources. Suffice it to say that material resources immediately available to SEATO 
may now be estimated at about one million U.S. dollars per annum. Most of this 
sum is made up of cash contributions by member states calculated according to a 
formula, first used in the 1958-9 budget, following which the United States con- 
tributes 25 per cent., the United Kingdom 16 per cent., Australia and France 134 
per cent. each, and the other members 8 per cent. each of the Common Budget.?® 
SEATO’s resources are comparable to those of the Bagdad Pact organization,!? but 
are smaller than NATO’s, whose budget reached 3.6 million U.S. dollars in 1954.18 
The size of SEATO’s material resources does not permit the operation of substantial 
programmes, 


Political Support 


The third and important part of SEATO’s resources (using this term inten- 
tionally in a broad sense) is the political, diplomatic and moral support lent to it 
by government and by the general public, and the response evoked in national 
administrations by the organization’s requests for supporting action. 


In the past SEATO’s growth has been delayed by the reluctance of govern- 
ments to invest it with powers. As soon as the United States announced its 
opposition to a SEATO military command on the model of NATO, it became a 
matter of indifference to some governments whether the guarantees embodied in 
the Manila Treaty should be supplemented by the establishment of a permanent 
organization. Yet once a headquarters location was agreed upon and the practice 
of ambassadorial consultation was established in Bangkok, the logic of events 
imposed the need to set up organs of international administration, even if the 
process of growth was to be slowed down by governmental disagreement. Two 
among the member states, the United States and New Zealand (the largest and 
the smallest of them) were among those most willing to see SEATO expand from 
strength to strength. Most of the other governments were, for various reasons, 


16Information supplied by the Secretariat-General. 
“The budget of the Secretariat-General of the Bagdad Pact Organization amounted in 


1957-8 to approximately 631,000 U.S. dollars (shared equally by six governments). 
18Lord Ismay, op. cit., p. 62. 
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slow and cautious. Some of them, like the British or the French, were unprepared 
to engage more resources in an area in which their national commitments were 
declining; others still, like the Australian or the Thai, were distinctly wary of 
conferring powers on an organization of untried value which might yet grow beyond 
the ability of the smaller members to control. This does not mean that support 
has not been forthcoming where it could rightly be expected under existing obliga- 
tions, but the impetus for growth has been restricted roughly to two members 
with others exercising a restraining influence. The United States of course has 
plentiful resources to spare and has no fear of being unable to control the organiza- 
tion; it is strongly committed to the idea of regional collective security. New 
Zealand, on the other hand, has little influence to lose and is in a position to 
take a detachedly constructive attitude towards the organization. 


Support for the organization (as distinct from support for the alliance as such) 
seems confined to a narrow section of the member countries’ public. Outside 
Bangkok few people know of the existence of SEATO headquarters; awareness of 
the organization and its activities is limited mostly to officials who have come 
into contact with it through their work. Official circles alone (e.g. some military 
leaders, foreign affairs officers, security experts) could be expected to act to promote 
SEATO purposes within the governmental machine. In the short period since 
its inception SEATO has not succeeded in establishing much contact outside govern- 
ment circles, but more travel by the Secretary-General and his staff, and the 
launching of programmes such as, e.g., the various cultural undertakings and 
increased circulation of SEATO publications may yet promote knowledge of it in 
certain sections of the community. 


In Bangkok itself SEATO enjoys the hospitality and cordial welcome of the Thai 
government; its international staff has been informally accorded diplomatic privileges 
(legislation for this purpose has not yet been enacted) and is customarily given 
the usual courtesies (invitations to official functions, etc.) by the Foreign Affairs 
Ministry, the embassies of member states and some other, chiefly West European, 
diplomatic missions. But its general political position seems less secure; for some 
time past the SEATO alliance and the American link have been under attack from 
several quarters, including the more left-wing groups. Several newspapers have 
specialized in attacking the SEATO alliance, and the organization itself has not 
escaped abuse either. Some of its members have been subjected to vicious personal 
attacks.19 


Outside the member countries in South-East Asia, the organization has few 
sources of support. It has no official contact, for instance, with South-East Asian 
diplomatic missions in Bangkok; on some occasions, South Vietnamese and, through 
the British connection, Malayan officials have been in touch, but these occasions 
are infrequent. The diplomatic missions of member countries in the SEATO area 


19For instance, the Cultural Officer was the target of a carefully prepared, finely timed 
and perfectly executed smear campaign in the near-communist Khao Pharb newspaper (issues 
of 14 March 1958 and following). The object of the campaign was to discredit SEATO and 
the cultural programme. Khao Pharb, together with several other newspapers, was closed 
after General Sarit’s second coup of October 1958, and press attacks on SEATO then stopped. 
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can be relied upon to further certain SEATO purposes (e.g. by privately urging 
the justice of SEATO policies upon officials, or by distributing SEATO literature) ; 
but as a rule official circles in countries like Malaya, Indonesia, Burma, Cambodia 
or Laos are anxious not to be associated with the organization for fear of damaging 
attacks at home or of pressure from powerful neighbours like India or China. 


The Interests 


Staffed by government officials, controlled by diplomatic committees, financed 
from government contributions and commanding no widespread support outside 
official circles, the organization necessarily is responsive first and above all to the 
wishes and demands of member governments, as formulated by the respective 
foreign offices. The interests which SEATO promotes are the interests of member 
governments, in as far as they do not offset each other in the process of negotiation, 
The organization itself has as yet only rudimentary interests of its own. 


Within this framework the interests of the United States receive their full 
share of attention. The United States is the leading and the most important 
member of the alliance. Its interests are powerfully voiced within the diplomatic 
machinery and are backed up by the substantial contribution which the United 
States makes to SEATO’s material and political resources. The American delega- 
tion inspired a number of important SEATO programmes. Americans play an 
important part in SEATO military activities, such as the organization of exercises. 
But for the United States, too, South-East Asia is merely one of the several 
regions, and not among the most important, in which foreign policy has to be 
conducted; United States policy-makers give only a small share of their attention 
to this area. And here lies the opportunity which the other members have not 
let pass unexploited and which the Americans too use in a far-sighted way. They 
have, for instance, gone out of their way to leave the actual running of the 
Secretariat-General and the Military Planning Office in the hands of the other 
members.” Nor can the United States carry its proposals without enlisting the 
active co-operation of other members, especially of the United Kingdom, whose 
opposition may be decisive. The Asian members, too, are never slow to voice 
their demands on issues directly concerning them. 


The organization is an instrument of member governments and cannot force 
anything upon unwilling states. As in all co-operative undertakings, members 
agree on occasions to steps they would not themselves have initiated and which 
they do not enthusiastically welcome, but never can action be taken to which 
any of them has strong objection. 


SEATO Activities and Programmes 


Reflecting the modesty of resources and the supremacy of government interests, 
the dominant note of SEATO activities is caution, a caution further dictated by 
the need to work through lukewarm national administrations and the anxiety to 


*An unwritten rule in Secretariat appointments has been to restrict the number of 


American representatives. In July 1958, only two out of the international staff of forty were 
U.S. citizens. 
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avoid adverse criticism from national public opinion and from non-member govern- 
ments of the treaty area. Critics would say that on occasions caution approaches 
timidity. 

The SEATO organization operates in all the three areas in which multilateral 
action can further alliance objectives: it serves as a centre for consultation, performs 
functions aimed at the strengthening of the alliance, and carries out multilateral 
programmes for the benefit of member states. In all these fields multilateral action 
was begun after unilateral or bilateral action proved inadequate. In all fields 
action is taken solely through member governments; the organization never deals 
directly with the public in member states. 


Consultation 


Within SEATO political contact between member governments is maintained 
on a practically permanent basis by the Bangkok diplomatic machinery. The 
Permanent Working Group meets several times a week and the Council Repre- 
sentatives at least once a month (19 meetings in 1957 and 24 in 1956). But within 
those two groups only consultation of the less important kind takes place; these 
are forums for the periodic exchange of views and information about developments 
within the treaty area; within these forums national attitudes are privately 
communicated and explained. As chairman of the Permanent Working Group, 
the Deputy Secretary-General is responsible for its agenda, the submission of policy 
papers and the conduct of discussion. The Secretary-General takes part in meetings 
of Council Representatives. Yet consultation of the higher order, such as negotia- 
tions on issues of national policy or consultations with the view to adopting a 
common standpoint on world issues, do not appear to be part of the work of the 
SEATO diplomatic machinery. Not even the annual meetings of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers serve to fulfil that function; they are occasions for the review 
of the reports of SEATO organs and expression of broad national positions on the 
political problems of the treaty area, but little concrete negotiation does actually 
take place within them. 


A number of reasons inhibit consultation within the Bangkok machinery. 
One important reason has been the dearth of serious crises in the treaty area since 
1954 and the end of the Indo-Chinese war. The Formosan off-shore crises of 1955 
and 1958, the settlement in Laos, troubles on the Burmese-Chinese border and the 
Indonesian rebellion of 1958 were the only internationally significant difficulties in 
the area, and for none of them did SEATO provide the forum for top-level 
consultation. On Indonesia, the most important development, there was great 
reluctance to use the machinery even for an exchange of views. Despite the 
efforts e.g. of the Philippines to secure an agreed SEATO view of the matter, no 
progress of any description was achieved, partly because of basic political disagree- 
ment on the best ways of dealing with the problem, and partly because of the 
limitations of SEATO membership. Western New Guinea, though part of the 
treaty area, has never been discussed in SEATO. 

The Bangkok organization has not yet had the opportunity of proving its 
worth as a successful consultative organ. A conference of ambassadors at a distant 
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post is not, it is true, an ideal venue for high-level talks. Most of the SEATO 
members have other channels of consultation, and maintain excellent communica- 
tions with Washington. For certain purposes a conference of SEATO ambassadors 
in Washington might represent a more effective organ of consultation than Bangkok. 
The established SEATO machinery can conquer its handicap of remoteness from 
the power and communication centres only by exploiting its favourable location 
at the heart of the treaty area and by making the SEATO headquarters a regional 
centre for the collation of information and its authoritative interpretation and 
discussion—authoritative because based on a more intimate acquaintance with 
regional conditions. 

Partly a consequence and partly a cause of the lack of political discussion has 
been the excessive attention paid by the Bangkok diplomatic machinery to the 
day-to-day running of the Secretariat-General. Preoccupation with administrative 
details has left the Permanent Working Group with little time for political con- 
sultation and planning. The number of its meetings (conducted more often than 
not at the third secretary level) could profitably be reduced in favour of more 
frequent ambassadorial exchanges of view. 

The highest organ for military consultation is the six-monthly meeting of 
military advisers (the Australian SEATO military adviser is the Chief of the General 
Staff). At a somewhat lower level there are meetings of other committees (e.g., 
the committee for the reassessment of the military threat to the area). The 
Military Planning Office itself is an important additional centre for the preliminary 
negotiation of agreed military plans. The initial drafts of these plans are prepared 
by project teams composed of ‘‘junior’” national planners. A given team, for 
instance, might be assigned to draw up draft terms of reference for a new office 
to be established or the programme for a military exercise or a comprehensive 
plan for the defence of a certain area. The particular project will have been selected 
from the six-monthly work schedule of about a score of tasks approved for the 
Office by the military advisers. The agreed draft is then submitted to the Senior 
Planners’ Committee who work it over throughly and at length, comparing it in 
particular with national plans providing for a comparable event (without, however, 
disclosing the contents of national plans to their colleagues). Once unanimous 
agreement is reached, the draft plan or project is forwarded for the approval of 
the Chief of the Military Planning Office and is then placed on the agenda of the 
next meeting of military advisers, unless there is need for more urgent action, in 
which case the Senior Planner for each country communicates directly with his 
military adviser to secure concurrence or action. Once the plan has been approved 
at all levels, including the political level, it is incorporated into the plans of all 
national services. A large part of the military planning function thus consists of 
the negotiation, in Bangkok, above all, of agreed contingency plans (and of such 
related and more technical matters as their logistic, communications and training 
implications). This has been a time-consuming process, registering ‘steady, rather 


than spectacular” progress, yet with the passage of time becoming ‘“‘more realistic 
and more effective’’.?1 


"Sir Henry Wells, address to the Bangkok Military Advisers meeting, SEATO, Press 
Release PR77/57, 19 Sept. 1957. 
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Consultation and co-ordination of allied action also occurs in the three expert 
committees. The Economic Experts Committee, hampered by disagreements about 
SEATO’s role in the foreign aid field, has been the least successful of them all. 
As a low-level advisory committee, it is unsuitable as a forum for advancing aid 
requests, and it has had difficulty in exploring other fruitful topics of discussion. 


The Committee on Information, Cultural, Education and Labour Activities 
has been more active, but its work seems to have been restricted to reviewing the 
work of the SEATO Public and Cultural Relations Programmes. It acts as an 
instrument for mobilizing and co-ordinating national support for these programmes, 
but it also has the task of discussing from time to time ‘‘the character, extent and 
effectiveness of Communist propaganda activities in the treaty area’’.2? 


The most successful of the three appears to be the Committee of Security 
Experts. Composed of members of national police forces and intelligence services, 
the Committee meets twice a year to exchange information and to make recom- 
mendations to the Council Representatives. Its terms of reference specify that 


on the intelligence side the Committee shall identify, assess and 
exchange information on the nature and extent of the threat of 
Communist subversion, internal and external, to the Treaty Area. 
There should also be a pooling of experience as to how security 
forces can best be employed and which measures have been found 
to be most effective against Communist subversion. 


In its advisory capacity, the Committee shall make recom- 
mendations regarding fields in which it considers measures are, 
or are likely to be, necessary to combat Communist subversion. 
Where appropriate, it should also suggest possible counter- 
measures for the consideration of the Council Representatives 
and through them of other organs of SEATO.?8 


The Committee’s bi-annual surveys of the internal security situation in the 
treaty area form the background against which agreed recommendations are made 
on counter-subversion measures. The meetings themselves are well suited for 
bringing together officers engaged on a concrete job. Between sessions the Director 
of the Security Office in the Secretariat-General acts as liaison officer and ensures 
continuity in Committee activities and programmes. 


Strengthening the Alliance 


Within the permanent organization, primary responsibility for strengthening 
the alliance by publicising SEATO activities and maintaining good relations with 
the general public belongs to the Public Relations Officer. His job is difficult. 
The idea of collective security or of defensive alliance with the United States meets 
with varied degrees of indifference or opposition in member countries and in the 
treaty area. SEATO is a young organization which brings together nations widely 
separated geographically, culturally and in other ways. To be effective the Public 
Relations Programme must be tailored to fit the needs of audiences in widely 


22Information supplied by the Secretariat-General. 
23Information Pppued by the Secretariat-General. Note that the terms of reference 


specify “Communist subversion’. 
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different countries, some of which do not have the facilities for using public 
relations materials. And finally, it is a cardinal (and often frustrating) principle 
of this work that the message of SEATO and its activities shall be disseminated 
by member governments in their own territories in the way they consider most 
appropriate. 

Thus the Public Relations Officer produces and supplies to member govern- 
ments a range of publications to explain the SEATO purposes and activities (¢.g. 
pamphlets setting out the basic facts about SEATO, “‘Know your SEATO Partner”’ 
leaflets, texts of SEATO annual reports, wallsheets, posters, etc., in English, Thai, 
Urdu and Bengali—a total of twenty-four publications in 1957 with a total of 
over one million copies). He provides official film coverage of SEATO events and 
arranges for private coverage; he plans and arranges for the production of films 
explaining SEATO purposes. He prepares radio programmes, and following the 
appointment of a Radio Officer, has expanded the range of radio work. He issues 
press releases on all SEATO occasions, principally for the Bangkok press but also 
for distribution in member countries. 


There is room for doubt whether material thus produced for use by member 
governments is in fact put to efficient use. Even if the material were well 
distributed by the member countries’ information services, doubts would remain 
whether Western-type publicity methods are the most suitable for reaching audiences 
in under-developed Asian countries where information and news spreads through 
personal, “‘face-to-face’’, communication networks. 


The cultural relations programme, too, contributes to strengthening the alliance. 
The holding of seminars, the award of research fellowships and scholarships, increase 
the awareness of SEATO among member countries and enhance cultural contact 
among them. But its impact can only be marginal. If we are to look for a really 
effective instrument of strengthening the alliance we find it only in one place: 
at the head of the Secretariat-General. 


The Secretary-General is the one single man within the whole organization 
who represents SEATO as a whole. He is its chief spokesman and his position 
makes it incumbent upon him to think in terms of the prosperity of the whole 
alliance. His are the important functions deriving from the need internationally 
to work for the preservation of the alliance. He has the opportunity of travelling 
in member countries, “‘selling’’ new programmes to member governments, and 
establishing contact with non-governmental organizations. He can try to explain 
SEATO and its programmes to lukewarm, indifferent or even hostile audiences. 
His actions will be scrutinized throughout the area for clues they might give to 
SEATO activities. He, too, will give much thought to ways and means of increas- 
ing alliance membership. The preservation and building up of the alliance is 
therefore among the most important of the duties of the Secretary-General, a duty 
that demands skill, political experience and a capacity for meeting the public, 


Operations 


SEATO conducts operations in four fields: research, exposure and other anti- 
subversion programmes, the cultural programme, and military planning. The total 
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cost of these four programmes was in the region of 500,000 U.S. dollars in 1958 
and is therefore small, but it does represent examples of truly multilateral opera- 
tions on the part of an alliance organization. In themselves the programmes are 


not impressive, but they lend substance to SEATO’s regional and international 
personality. 


The Research Services Office of the Secretariat-General receives, collates and 
evaluates overt and classified information on current developments in communist 
policy and tactics. Research is carried out by an international staff of fourteen 
(this is the largest office within the Secretariat) primarily on the basis of overt 
raw source-material (from radiomonitoring, press reading), overt research material 
and reports supplied by member governments and such other classified materials 
“as can be made available to it”. Acquisition of material other than from member 
governments is restricted to publications and other overt materials;24 in other 
words, the Research Services Office is not an intelligence service with facilities for 
independent collection of covert information. 


As a research centre the office leaves much to be desired: it works almost 
entirely on second-hand raw source material gathered not specifically for SEATO 
purposes; its staff changes frequently leave little opportunity for area or language 
specialization. There are no opportunities for field research trips. The library, 
now being developed as a place of reference on all aspects of communism and as 
a repository of information on South-East Asia, has been sadly starved of funds 
and left, until recently, without a librarian. 


Materials collected in the Office serve as the basis for three types of publica- 
tion distributed to member governments: the fortnightly Trends and Highlights 
(currently issued in 800 copies), the occasional Background Briefs on particular 
topics, and special studies prepared on the request of Council Representatives or 
of the Security Experts Committee. Tvends and Highlights regularly covers the 
following topics: trends in communist propaganda, communist bloc developments, 
communist bloc relations with free world countries, communist party events in the 
free world. Emphasis is given to events in South-East Asia, in China, India and 
Japan (developments in member countries are skipped over very lightly), but 
communist party developments the world over are scrutinized for light they might 
throw on communist strategy. The research reports are aimed to be useful and 
practical rather than ‘“‘academic’’; they do not provide strikingly new information 
for policy-makers, say, in Washington or London, but should be distinctly useful 
as background information material for government officials in the treaty area. 


Some of the studies undertaken by the Research Services Office supply material 
to the Public Relations Office for the preparation of pamphlets “‘exposing”’ 
communist tactics. The most recent of them, Communism in Education, describes 
communist methods of infiltrating schools and student movements. Material for 
several exposure pamphlets was provided by the “‘Seminar on Countering Communist 


24Terms of Reference, Research Services Office. Information supplied by the Secretariat- 
General. 
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Subversion” held under SEATO auspices in the Philippines in November 1957, 
an occasion on which experts, scholars and officials from member countries exchanged 


views on communist techniques and activities. 


The cultural programme, like the research service or the exposure programme, 
is in effect a multilaterally conceived and operated aid scheme for the treaty area 
countries. It is also an interesting instance of the rapid expansion of SEATO 
operations. The original function of the SEATO Cultural Officer was to review 
bilateral cultural contacts of member countries and to encourage exchanges par- 
ticularly among Asian members. But as he found these contacts and exchanges 
to be practically non-existent he planned, and succeeded in securing support 
for, a whole series of SEATO activities which will expand and stimulate cultural 
activities in the area. One of the first items in the cultural programme was the 
Bangkok ‘‘Round Table’ discussion (February 1958) by eminent scholars on 
problems of the impact of technological change on traditional cultures. A feature 
of this SEATO-sponsored event was the participation of two Indian, a Japanese, 
a Vietnamese and an Indonesian scholar in addition to experts from member 
countries. More continuous in nature has been the Research Fellowship Programme 
(under which the first awards were made in January 1958) for nationals of member 
countries to study and undertake research on some useful and practical problems 
of interest to South-East Asia. Among awards in the first year’s batch were grants 
for research on hydroponics (growing plants without water), on corrosion in tropical 
conditions and on methods of immunization in under-developed countries. Post- 
graduate scholarships for students of one Asian country to spend one year at the 
university of another member state in Asia have been awarded; three visiting 
professorships have been endowed at Asian universities. Following recommenda- 
tions of the Ad Hoc Committee on Cultural Policy these programmes will be 
continued for the next few years; conferences are also planned on problems facing 
universities in South-East Asia. 


The only other centralized operation carried out by the SEATO permanent 
organization is military planning. We are referring here to the work of the special 
project teams previously alluded to in connection with military consultation. The 
work of these teams is international military planning pure and simple (as distinct 
from later negotiation of these plans in the Senior Planners’ Committee) and is 
the only continuous international operation carried out in the SEATO military 
field. The other SEATO military activity with a short-lived international element 
are the exercises in the course of which armed forces of various countries 
are placed under a single command. Here are the rudiments of a SEATO command 
headquarters. 


Australian National University 


Disarmament and the International 
System 


By HEDLEY BULL 


The sovereign states of today have inherited from renaissance Europe an 
ordered system for the conduct of their relations which may be called an inter- 
national society. For though sovereign states are without a common government, 
they are not in a condition of anarchy; like the individuals described by Locke in 
his account of the state of nature they are a society without a government. This 
society is an imperfect one: its justice is crude and uncertain, as each state is 
judge in its own cause; and it gives rise to recurrent tragedy in the form of war; 
but it produces order, regularity, predictability and long periods of peace, without 
involving the tyranny of a universal state. Much thinking in the West in the 
last fifty years has been concerned less with understanding this society and the 
conditions of its preservation than with dismantling or even abolishing it. One 
of its institutions has been national armaments; and one of the preoccupations of 
Western thinking has been disarmament, the attempt to do away with or drastically 
curtail them. Yet if armaments are an integral part of the whole system of inter- 
national relations, and stand or fall with it, there are serious objections to the 
notions both of the possibility and the desirability of disarmament. 


Mr. Philip Noel-Baker’s The Arms Race1 is a restatement, adapted for the 
nuclear age, of the classic case for general and comprehensive disarmament, pre- 
sented in the 1920s and early 1930s. It should not be regarded lightly; its author 
has brought to it the fruits of his experience of disarmament negotiations in the 
League period, and of a lifetime of study of the disarmament problem. But he 
has brought to it also assumptions about the possibility and desirability of dis- 
armament which are dated as those of the early League period, are widely held 
today, and are perhaps as mistaken now as they were then. 


Disarmament in the sense of the elimination of all weapons of warfare is not 
so much impossible as meaningless: so long as men have hands with which to pick 
up stones, war cannot be made physically impossible (nor, while they have brains 
with which to devise or remember more advanced weapons, can it be kept primitive). 
Serious proposals for disarmament have therefore conceived merely the reduction 
and limitation of armaments. Mr. Noel-Baker’s proposal is of this sort: he recognizes 
that armaments will always exist, and he holds that states must have them in 
order to provide for their internal security, and in order to contribute effectively 
to a collective security system. Beyond this minimum, however, disarmament 
should, in Mr. Noel-Baker’s view, be thorough-going; as armaments are a cause, 
if not the cause, of international tension, the more far-reaching a disarmament 
agreement is, the greater the likelihood of its being put into effect. This involves, 


1Philip Noel-Baker, The Arms Race: A Programme for World Disarmament, 1958. . 
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first and foremost, a complete prohibition of nuclear weapons—of their use, manu- 
facture, testing and stock-piling. Resurrecting the distinction between inherently 
“offensive” and ‘defensive’ weapons, Mr. Noel-Baker argues that all the former, 
of which nuclear weapons are no more than the most terrible example, must be 
prohibited also: in this category are the other “weapons of mass destruction’’— 
chemical, fire and biological—and a range of weapons that have long been a com- 
ponent of conventional armaments—tanks, submarines, military aircraft, mobile 
heavy guns, etc. (It is perhaps significant that this pruning of “offensive’’ weapons 
in fact amounts to a repeal of the major advances in military technology of the 
last half century, leaving states with roughly the types of armaments they had 
in August 1914.) Conventional forces, thus qualitatively limited, will be reduced 
in an agreed ratio to a level consistent with the internal security of states and 
their obligations under a collective security agreement. 


The tendency of the international system is to make a general and compre- 
hensive disarmament agreement of this kind impossible. In an international society 
in which war is a possible outcome between politically competing states, and there 
is no supreme coercive authority, a state can provide for its security and protect 
its interests only by its own armed strength and that of its allies: this is the 
context in which states have armaments and maintain their own control over the 
level of these armaments. They provide for their security, in other words, by 
seeking to balance the military power of their possible opponents. But because 
it is impossible to assess accurately degrees of military power, and because no state 
feels secure unless it believes the balance to be actually tilted in its favour, this 
balance is essentially a fluid one. This is why states will regard the reduction of 
their overall armed strength to a fixed ratio, perpetuating a static balance at a 
low level, as incompatible with their security; while they have no alternative to 
the balancing of power in providing for their security they cannot be expected to 
carry out an agreement which will bring this to an end. 


This is not to say that disarmament does not occur. The level of armaments 
is rooted in the political tensions between states: a reduction in this tension can 
be expected to lead to a reduction in the level of armaments. This is the source 
of the classic objection to disarmament schemes, that armaments are a consequence, 
not a cause, of political tension, and that disarmament can occur only in the wake 
of a political agreement. Mr. Noel-Baker meets this view head-on with the assertion 
that the arms race is itself the major cause of international tension, and that the 
settlement of political disputes presupposes the bringing to a halt of the arms race. 
There is truth (and falsity) in both these views: the arms race is a cause and a 
consequence of international tension; fear of each other’s armaments itself generates 
tension between political opponents (though this view in its other form—that one’s 
own armaments produce hostility in one towards one’s opponent—-has been 
exaggerated). But the fact that the arms race contributes to political tension 
does not diminish the difficulty that it cannot be brought to an end without the 
ending of this tension. Where states are not political rivals, either because their 
rivalry is submerged in an alliance, or because their interests do not clash, they 
often reduce or abandon military precautions against each other. The most 
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celebrated successful disarmament agreement is the Rush-Bagot agreement of 1817, 
providing for limitation of British and American naval strength on the Great Lakes. 
The most notable acts of disarmament, however, are those which occur 
spontaneously, often gradually, in response to a lowering of political pressures, 
and are not the result of any treaty (the giving of a promise to disarm, indeed, 
carries a suggestion of distrust); and the present condition of comprehensive dis- 
armament between Britain and the United States has been reached in this way. 
Just as a condition of disarmament is ushered in by a political accommodation of 
interests, so it is brought to an end by a collapse of that political accommodation. 
This, indeed, is a weakness of much thinking about disarmament (as about panaceas 
generally) that it is thought of as the crossing of a threshold, the reaching of a 
plateau that is beyond the condition of international politics, rather than as the 
precarious maintenance, by traditional methods, of a particular situation of inter- 
national politics. If the Rush-Bagot treaty has flourished in the favourable political 
climate of Anglo-American relations, the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 withered 
and was renounced by Japan in the 1930s when she decided no longer to accept 
Anglo-Saxon dominance in the Pacific. 


This primacy of politics suggests that disarmament agreements are reached 
only if they are either not general, or not comprehensive. Where an agreement is 
not general, that is does not embrace all or most of the major Powers, the political 
prerequisites of even comprehensive disarmament may be satisfied: a limited number 
of Powers may have relations of alliance or indifference, and may disarm vis-a-vis 
each other without lowering their guard vis-d-vis the rest of the world. Where it 
is not comprehensive, that is does not embrace all the categories of armament and 
factors of military power, the political prerequisites even of a general agreement 
may be satisfied. This is because the outlawing of a particular weapon (like poison 
gas) or the acceptance of a static balance in a particular category of weapon (like 
the acceptance of a ratio in tonnage of capital ships by Britain, U.S.A., France, 
Italy and Japan at the Washington Naval Conference) does not necessarily bring 
to an end the pursuit by the signatories of an overall fluid balance of power; it 
does not terminate the arms race, but channels it into other directions. More 
accurately, it is likely to register post hoc a channelling of that race into other 
directions that has already taken place. On some views of the Washington Naval 
Treaty, for example, that treaty registered the obsolescence of capital ships, and 
the determination of the signatories to concentrate on other forms of naval arma- 
ment. In our own times, the constantly increasing rate of advance in military 
technology, and of obsolescence of weapons, makes such partial disarmament agree- 
ments increasingly possible and likely. As the nuclear Powers have come to rely 
more on the nuclear deterrent, and as the fire-power of their conventional forces 
has been increased by the supply to them of tactical nuclear weapons, they have 
become less reliant on man-power; the U.S.A., Russia and Britain have in fact 
reduced their military man-power recently, and it is not inconceivable that this 
and similar developments should be sanctified in a treaty. Another factor making 
towards a partial disarmament agreement among nuclear powers is that of the 
threshold of deterrence: once a Power has sufficient nuclear bombs to inflict such 
destruction on its opponent as to make a rational choice of nuclear war on its part 
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unthinkable (and has a sure means of delivery), a further increase in the stockpile 
is superfluous and wasteful, and an international agreement to limit the size of 
stockpiles, or even cease further production, does not detract from the strength 
of the signatories, and may even exalt their stature collectively if it can be used 
to prevent an increase in the number of nuclear Powers. It may be also that 
considerations of this kind will make possible a cessation of nuclear tests: the 
policing of such a ban raises great technical difficulties? (explosions for peaceful 
purposes? Underground explosions that avoid the instruments of detection ? 
The possibility of new sorts of explosion that will avoid known methods of detec- 
tion ?); but if the Powers decide that such tests are, if only temporarily, superfluous 
to their military efforts, these need not be an obstacle. Such partial agreements 
may be of little significance in relation to disarmament, but may have the effect 
of easing international tension nevertheless. 


A reduction and limitation of armaments which was both general and compre- 
hensive, however, unlike the sorts of disarmament just mentioned, would make it 
impossible for states to provide for their security by balancing the power of their 
opponents: this is just the feature of it which leads the protagonists of disarmament 
to recommend it, but it is also the feature making against its realization. Where 
all or most of the major Powers are involved, there will be serious political disagree- 
ments; and where the disarmament in question is comprehensive, an agreement 
upon it will end the power of a state to control the level of its armaments. Such 
agreement has been sought at the World Disarmament Conference of 1932, and in 
the United Nations since 1946. Mr. Noel-Baker believes that in both cases the 
technical problems were solved, and that agreement has waited only upon the 
wisdom or virtue of governments; 10 May 1955 was the moment of hope when the 
Soviet Union accepted the Western proposals, which the West later retracted; the 
League conference had its moment of hope with the presentation of the Hoover 
plan. It can be shown, however, that each party in these negotiations seeks an 
agreement which, if it is to replace the fluid balance with a static one, will freeze 
it in its own favour; and this the other party is unwilling to accept. The attitudes 
of the negotiators towards the technical aspects of the solution are determined by 
this objective of the stabilization of the balance in their favour. In the League 
negotiations, the technical problems concerned the definition of the ratio of power, 
the factors of military power (manpower, training, quantity and quality of weapons, 
military expenditure, etc.) on which this ratio was to be based, the nature of 
offensive weapons, the phasing of the reduction of armaments, and so on; and 
each party sought answers to these questions which were most favourable to its 
own preponderance. Similarly in the United Nations negotiations the changing 
position of each side has appeared to the other to amount to the stabilization of 
its own preponderance. The negotiations began in 1946 with Western support of 
the Baruch plan, under which the United States was to relinquish its monopoly 
of atomic weapons and a United Nations authority was to have sole ownership 
of all uranium and thorium that was mined, and operate all plants using nuclear 


*See H. Kissinger, ‘‘Nuclear Testing and the Problem of Peace’, Foreign Affairs, Oct. 1958. 
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material in dangerous amounts. This plan appeared to the Soviet Union to per- 
petuate an American supremacy: at a time when the United States alone possessed 
the atomic secret, sovereign states were to turn over the control of atomic energy 
to an international authority—so that the Soviet Union would have renounced the 
capability to produce atomic weapons, while leaving the United States with its 
knowledge of how to make them; the international authority would, in the Soviet 
view, contain a majority obedient to American policy; and the putting into effect 
of international ownership and control, in the American plan, had to precede 
America’s destruction of her stockpiles, thus requiring the Soviet Union to take 
the fulfilment of the American part of the bargain on trust. The Soviet Union’s 
proposals comprised first a complete prohibition of nuclear weapons and destruction 
of stockpiles and, secondly, an all-round one-third reduction in conventional arma- 
ments to take place in that order. Since, between 1945 and 1949, the United 
States had a monopoly of atomic weapons, and the Soviet Union had then (as now) 
an overwhelming superiority in conventional armaments, this meant that the United 
States was unilaterally to renounce its one sure means of defence, in return for, 
and before, a proportionate reduction of conventional forces which would leave 
the Soviet Union with as great a preponderance as it had had before. The West 
came to abandon the idea of international ownership and control, and in the dis- 
cussions of the new U.N. Disarmament Commission which began in 1952 sought, 
as part of a comprehensive disarmament agreement, a prohibition of nuclear weapons 
which would be made effective by a system of inspection. Despite the Soviet 
explosion of an atomic bomb in 1949 and a hydrogen bomb in August 1953 (after 
the American explosion in November 1952), the American lead in both quality 
and quantity of nuclear weapons and means of delivery remained clear—as did 
the Soviet lead in conventional forces, despite the rearmament measures of the 
North Atlantic Powers during the Korean war. The old disagreements about the 
phasing of disarmament reasserted themselves: the West sought the operation of 
an effective system of inspection as a first step, then a reduction of conventional 
forces, last a prohibition and destruction of nuclear weapons; the Soviet Union 
sought the reverse—first a prohibition of nuclear weapons, then a reduction of 
conventional forces, last the putting into effect of a system of inspection. More 
recently, the achievement by the Soviet Union of parity or near-parity with the 
United States in nuclear striking power has altered the setting of the problem, and 
the Soviet Union has come closer to the Western position on the question of phasing. 
But given the present balance of conventional forces, total nuclear disarmament 
is, for the West, tantamount to unilateral disarmament; and the increasing favour 
which has been found in the West for the doctrine that the nuclear stalemate is a 
preservative of peace, and should therefore be left well alone, has led to a decline 
of interest in the whole question of comprehensive disarmament, and a concentra- 
tion on measures of partial disarmament, of which the negotiations about a cessation 
of nuclear tests, going on at the time of writing, are an example. Even if one were 
to imagine that the two parties could agree on a formula for setting up a static 
balance, the problem of agreement on a system of inspection remains. In the 
present age of nuclear plenty the technical difficulties of such a system are immense. 
Mr. Noel-Baker himself admits that a Power intent on violating a disarmament 
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treaty could store secret stockpiles, or divert fissile materials from peaceful to 
military purposes, and escape any known form of detection;* complicating all this 
is the factor of surprise that is now entering international relations,* the fact that 
the pace of scientific and technological innovation is forcing governments to take 
into account the possibility that whatever measures they may take, science may 
out-date them. The necessity for an inspection system to police the implementa- 
tion of a disarmament agreement arises from the fact that states do not trust each 
other to implement it spontaneously; but the irony is that, as M. Moch has 
remarked,® the operation of an inspection system itself appears to presuppose trust. 


A general and comprehensive disarmament agreement, then, in depriving states 
of the capacity to balance the power of their opponents, is depriving them of the 
only means which the international system affords them of providing for their 
security, and, conditions remaining the same, is impossible. There is an answer 
to this argument, and Mr. Noel-Baker does not fail to give it, and that is that 
simultaneously with the disarmament treaty there should be negotiated a collective 
security treaty which will provide an alternative guarantee of the security of the 
disarmed states. The essential idea of collective security is that any act of 
aggression, anywhere, by anyone, against anyone, will be resisted by all the 
members of the system collectively; faced with this threat of overwhelming power, 
no state will resort to aggression. Though the name “‘collective security” is often 
euphemistically employed to describe alliances such as N.A.T.O., a collective security 
arrangement differs fundamentally from a military alliance, in that it embraces 
all or most, and not merely some, of the members of international society; and in 
that it is directed not against a specific state outside the arrangement, but against 
an indeterminate state (one who commits aggression) who may be one of the 
participants in the arrangement. The difficulties of such a system have often been 
pointed out, and may be briefly alluded to. In the first place, collective security 
is made impossible in the special conditions of today by the unequal distribution 
of power. If the distribution of power among the states of the world is such that 
there are a number of roughly equal great Powers, then the combination of the 
rest of the world against any one Power will, in accordance with the requirements 
of the theory, constitute an overwhelming preponderance. But in the present 
world of two super-Powers, the rest versus America or Russia is not an unequal 
struggle. In addition, the present division of the world between a small band of 
nuclear, and a large remainder of non-nuclear Powers, gives the doctrine of the 
overwhelming power of the collectivity a special irrelevance. Secondly, the idea 
of collective security makes assumptions about the behaviour of states which are 
contradicted by their record throughout international history. These are: that 
most states will go to war in parts of the world, and over issues, in which their 
own vital interests are not felt to be involved; that sovereign states do not form 
natural alliances or ententes between members of which war is unthinkable; that 
the majority of states are passive rather than aggressive by nature, that is accept 


3Noel-Baker, op. cit., pp. 286-97. 


4See Arthur Lee Burns, ‘“‘The International Consequences of E i ise’’ 
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the status quo; that planning for allied military action is possible where the 
opponent, and the members of the alliance, are unknown; and that where responsi- 
bility is fragmented among all states, any one state will take responsible action. 
The basis of collective security thinking is a quite abstract and unhistorical con- 
ception of international relations, in which states are bloodless, passionless units, 
having no natural sympathies or antipathies, loyalties or hostilities and, like the 
citizens of Victorian tracts on representative government, are moved only by the 
rational contemplation of right or interest. In a sense, this criticism is unfair to 
the doctrine of collective security, for those who first put it forward founded their 
hopes for its success on a fundamental change in international society which they 
believed to be taking place: the particular errors which I have mentioned were, in 
their thinking, made consistent and plausible through their being derived from a 
single more general error, the belief that a change of heart was taking place, as a 
result of which the future of international relations would not resemble its past. 
Many of the early League thinkers were in fact millennialists: they conceived them- 
selves to be on the threshold of a world in which all men would be like themselves, 
liberal, rational, humane, would express their solidarity in these principles through 
a world opinion that would count for more in the world than force, and would 
compel short-sighted governments into concerted action. It is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that Mr. Noel-Baker remains in some respects a millennialist of 
this school: he still thinks of moral, diplomatic or economic sanctions as being 
sufficient to bring recalcitrant states to order. The weaknesses of the collective 
security doctrine, or at least those which arise out of the contemporary political 
situation are, I believe, well understood by practising statesmen, and collective 
security will not be regarded by them as providing a substitute for armaments and 
alliances in the provision of their security. 


If it is the tendency of the international system to make a comprehensive 
disarmament agreement impossible, it would be the tendency of such an agreement, 
were it to be carried into effect, to corrupt the international system. It may be 
questioned, therefore, whether such disarmament is desirable. The main argument 
put forward in favour of disarmament is that it will stop wars. If this means 
that disarmament can make war inherently impossible, the argument is, as mentioned 
above, mistaken. It may be argued, however, that disarmament, in removing a 
cause of tension, will make war less likely; and that in turning back the clock of 
the arms race it will make war less frightful (though it may be argued that the 
frightfulness of a war has more to do with the passion with which it is fought than 
with the weapons that it employs). To deny that these ends are, in the abstract, 
desirable would be perverse: however, it is illogical to will disarmament without 
also willing its consequences. 


Under the present conditions of nuclear stalemate, each nuclear Power is able 
to inflict on the other a degree of destruction which is a higher price than it is 
prepared to pay for any conceivable political object, and neither has an effective 
defence against this destruction: the only circumstances in which it is rational for 
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a nuclear Power to unleash its attack is that in which such an attack is already 
taking place upon itself (indeed even this may be questioned as, once the enemy 
attack has begun, one’s own destruction is certain, and will not be prevented by 
the destruction of the enemy:? the only sure rationality lies in leading one’s 
opponent to believe that a reprisal will take place, and so deterring him). Total 
war, in the military sense of the employment of all available weapons of destruc- 
tion, is therefore no longer a rational instrument of policy. Limited war, in which 
only conventional or limited nuclear weapons are used, remains a rational instru- 
ment of policy for nuclear Powers, but only if it is possible, that is if it can be 
kept limited, a question upon which expert opinion is divided. So long as men 
act rationally and accidents are avoided, then, the nuclear stalemate will prevent 
total war, and may conceivably prevent all war. This is a major qualitative change 
in international system—not the result of a change of heart, but the result of a 
change in objective conditions. It depends, however, on the existence of large 
quantities of weapons of mass destruction. “If war is an anachronism’’, writes 
Mr. Noel-Baker, ‘‘then armaments are too.’’8 But this does not follow: it is the 
existence of armaments of a certain sort that makes war an anachronism. Under 
present conditions, indeed, the objective of a reduction in the frightfulness of war, 
and the objective of reducing the incidence of war, appear to conflict with one 
another: to make war less frightful may be to make it more probable. To have 
removed the nuclear armaments would be to have restored the rationality of total 
war; and this may be true also of the removal of other forms of armament in the 
interests of “less frightfulness’’: the frightfulness of the world wars has been one 
of the factors in the years since 1918 making against the incidence of war; British 
and French governments in the 1930s fell only just short of the assumption of the 
age of nuclear deterrence that the price of total war is too high to be worth paying 
for any object other than that of making some reply to a direct attack on the 
territory of the state. Though the nuclear deterrent condition represents a quali- 
tative change, this change has been only the culmination of a rise in military 
technology and in the price of total war in relation to political objectives that has 
been going on at its present constantly increasing rate since the beginning of the 
Anglo-German naval race. M. Raymond Aron argues that though we do not have 
the choice, if we could choose between more probable, but less devastating non- 
nuclear war, and less probable, more devastating, nuclear war, we should choose 
the former.® This is not quite the choice, however, with which a nuclear disarma- 
ment agreement, if it were possible, would confront us. The possibility of nuclear 
devastation is involved in the fact that men know, and cannot unlearn, how to 
make these weapons; nations will henceforth have to live in the knowledge that 
their devastation is possible, and the restoration of pre-nuclear innocence is beyond 


_ , ‘The rationale of the devastation of enemy territory after one’s own devastation is certain 
is in fact not defence, but retribution: the fact that no one has suggested that once our own 
destruction is certain, the counter-attack should not take place, is a commentary on the decline 
of the humane spirit in the West. My point holds, however, only if the nuclear deterrent 
situation is perfect: in imperfect conditions, which perhaps obtain now, it may be that a rapid 
counter-attack on the enemy’s launching-sites or airfields will diminish the degree of one’s 
own devastation. 


8Noel-Baker, op. cit., p. 11. 
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the scope of a disarmament agreement. The alternative to the situation of nuclear 
deterrence with which a nuclear disarmament agreement would confront us is merely 
a situation in which nuclear devastation is less likely. 


The function of nuclear armaments in the international system at the present 
time is to limit the incidence of war. This is not, however, part of the function 
of armaments in general, and if the deterrent situation is brought to an end by a 
technological break-through, for example the invention of an effective defence, it 
may cease to be so even for nuclear armaments: the deliberate choice of nuclear 
war will become a rational alternative for the superior nuclear Power, as it was 
for the United States for a decade after 1945. Quite apart from the question of 
nuclear weapons, however, the control by states of the level of their armaments 
performs two functions in the international system; that of enabling particular 
states to survive, by balancing the power of their opponents, and that of enabling 
international society as a whole to survive by the preservation of a general 
equilibrium among its parts. Both these functions are fulfilled imperfectly, par- 
ticularly the former: particular states often fail to survive, despite and sometimes 
because of the pursuit of equilibrium; and the international society itself can fail 
to survive as a result of a breakdown in the equilibrium and the establishment by 
conquest of a universal state, though this has not happened in modern history. 
If this system of society without government is imperfect, so also is the modern 
state with its supreme coercive institutions; it also sometimes fails to provide for 
the security of its citizens and extinguishes itself in revolution and civil war. 


In the international society, states have a system which moderates their 
tendency to anarchy, and is not a blueprint or an aspiration, but a going concern 
(though certainly the twentieth century is not its Golden Age). To explain the 
workings of this society solely (or even fundamentally) in terms of armaments and 
military equilibrium would be absurd; international society, like other societies, 
rests on a set of rules, legal and moral; but these rules operate only against a back- 
ground in which security is provided by the presence of force; just as in domestic 
society, ‘‘when in a warre (forraign, or intestine) the enemies get a finall Victory; 
so as (the forces of the Commonwealth keeping the field no longer) there is no 
farther protection of Subjects in their loyalty; then is the Commonwealth dissolved, 
and every man at liberty to protect himself by such courses as his own discretion 
shall suggest unto him’’," so in international society the removal of that minimum 
of security provided by the equilibrium of force will bring to an end such 
acceptance as there is of international law and diplomatic orthodoxy. 


In a world in which states do not have a disposition to be predatory it may be 
reasonable to advocate the removal of this minimum of security by comprehensive 
disarmament; Mr. Noel-Baker’s position is made consistent by his belief that such 
disarmament would itself tend to produce such a world. But if there is not a 


10Tf, as A. L. Burns has brilliantly argued (‘‘From Balance to Deterrence”, World Politics, 
July 1957), in a completely deterrent world, balance of military power does not obtain, and 
if the world came to resemble his model of it, this argument would have to be modified. But 
it would still hold that the security of states depends on their own control of the quality and 
quantity of their armaments. a 
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fundamental change in the disposition of states to be predatory, how is the security 
of states to be provided for? Collective security is ruled out as an answer by the 
terms of this question, as it appears to assume a fundamental change. Another 
answer that springs to mind is “world government’’, the replacement of inter- 
national society by a universal state with supreme coercive institutions. Mr. 
Noel-Baker himself veers towards this answer when he writes of the control by the 
United Nations of an international stock of atomic weapons.2 Against the possibility 
of world government it may be urged that either it is conceived of as coming about 
by conquest, or it is conceived of as resulting from a social contract among the 
nations which, if the contracting parties really have the predatory disposition 
ascribed to them, could not take place (any more than Hobbes’ contract could). 
Against its desirability, it may be urged that it is tyranny; in the belief that it is, 
many great wars have been fought to prevent world government. The world 
government involved in the idea of a U.N. monopoly of nuclear weapons appears 
free of this odour of tyranny. Because the United Nations Organisation (considered 
as an entity apart from its members) is !acking in power and responsibility, it is 
conceived of by the public mind as guiltless: this is why U.N. control as a remedy 
for international and colonial problems is such a persuasive slogan; it contains the 
promise of insulation from the guilty exercise of power. But to imagine the U.N. 
as a body actually disposing supreme power, is to imagine it smeared with the 
guilt which, as Machiavelli saw, is involved in all exercise of political power. It 
may be plausibly argued, then, that in the present world states are not only 
unlikely to conclude a general and comprehensive disarmament agreement, but 
are behaving rationally in refusing to do so. 
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Oakeshott’s Theory of Reason, 


Tradition and Conservatism’ 
By R. E. DOWLING 


In this paper I want to discuss the conception of “rational conduct” or 
“reasonable action’, and to try to distinguish it from “‘traditional’’ conduct. First, 
I shall consider Professor Oakeshott’s recent writings on this subject, and then 
I shall offer a further account which seems to me to meet some of the criticisms 
to which Oakeshott appears vulnerable.1 


I 


Oakeshott’s theory is most extensively worked out in his article “Rational 
Conduct’’.2. There he says that 


‘Rational’ conduct is acting in such a way that the coherence of 
the world of activity to which the conduct belongs is preserved 
and possibly enhanced.? 


And again, 

Practical human conduct may be counted ‘rational’ in respect 
of its faithfulness to a knowledge of how to behave well, in respect 
of its faithfulness to its tradition of moral activity. No action 
is by itself ‘rational’, or is ‘rational’ on account of something that 
has gone on before; what makes it ‘rational’ is its place in a flow 
of sympathy, a current of moral activity. And there is no ground 
here upon which we may exclude a priori any type of action. An 
impulsive action, a ‘spontaneous outburst’, activity in obedience 
to a custom or to a rule, and an action which is preceded by a long 
reflective process may, alike, be ‘rational’. But it is neither 
‘rational’ nor ‘irrational’ on account of these or any similar 
characteristics. ‘Rationality’ is the certificate we give to any 
conduct which can maintain a place in the flow of sympathy, the 
harmony of activity, which composes a way of living.* 


The continuity of such thinking with the old Anglo-Hegelian tradition is quite 
obvious. The view of such Anglo-Hegelians as Bradley and Bosanquet, which 
stemmed from Hegel’s criticism of Kant’s ethics, may be summarized thus: Rational 
action is action which is ‘‘coherent with’, “part of’’, “indicated by”’ or “intimated 


* Professor Hayek’s excellent article on ‘‘Freedom, Reason, and Tradition”, in Ethics, 
Vol. LXVIII, 1958, came to my notice too late to discuss it here. I must confine myself to 
pointing to the similarity between what I here say and Hayek’s recommendation (p. 241) that 
reform ‘‘must always work inside this given whole’ of present society. 


1Especially those of J. W. N. Watkins in the Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. II, pp. 334-7. 
2M. Oakeshott, ‘‘Rational Conduct” in the Cambridge Journal, Vol. IV, 1950. Further 
relevant material is found in his ‘‘Rationalism in Politics’, ibid., Vol. I, ‘“The Tower of Babel’, 
ibid., Vol. II, and Political Education. 
3“Rational Conduct’, p. 20. 
47bid., p. 26. 
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by”, a systematic whole. This is common to all the Anglo-Hegelians, and they 
usually develop it in the classically Hegelian way, by asserting and denying a thesis 
and its “antithesis”, and then proposing their own view as the “‘synthesis’’.® 
Fundamental to this “dialectical method’’, however, was the assertion that neither 
thesis nor antithesis were flatly rejected by the view which synthesized; on the 
contrary, they were both “‘preserved”’ even if “transformed”. If, therefore, Bradley 
and Bosanquet rejected that account of rational conduct which saw it as merely 
conduct for which reasons may be given (which they did), they never doubted that, 
in principle, it was necessary to be able to give reasons for any conduct we should 
call ‘rational’, they merely denied that that would be sufficient. It is important 
to remember this, for when they consider the doctrine that rational conduct is 
nothing but conduct for which we can find reasons they do so in an adverse way, 
while when they come to advance their own view that rational conduct is conduct 
which is coherent with, consistent with, part of, indicated by, or intimated by a 
systematic whole, they tend not to emphasize the fact that it is still conduct for 
which reasons can be given; so that they may even be mistaken for saying that 
rational conduct is conduct for which we cannot give reasons, which would be a 
most curious doctrine. 


Oakeshott’s account, however, differs from the old Anglo-Hegelians’ in two 
important ways. One is the emphasis (lacking in the older men) which he puts 
on tradition, or custom, or convention, on ‘‘what has been done in the past’”’. The 
second difference, however, is even more significant. Bradley and Bosanquet merely 
under-emphasized what in principle they accepted, namely, that rational conduct 
was premeditated conduct. Oakeshott, however, emphatically denies that rational 
conduct need be premeditated. Although he frequently contents himself with 
saying that rational conduct need not be “‘independently’”’ premeditated (hinting 
that a “‘dependent’”’ premeditation might, perhaps, be necessary), his real view is 
plain enough. The sole test of rationality is coherence with traditional conduct, 
and any action, be it premeditated, spontaneous, impulsive, or unthinkingly habitual, 
which is coherent with traditional conduct, is rational. Conversely, any action 
which is not so coherent, no matter how else it may be characterised, is not rational. 
Oakeshott is therefore making a very important departure from traditional usage, 
for ever since Aristotle men have regarded rational conduct as conduct for which 
reasons could be given; and certainly there can have been very few people who 
have not wanted to distinguish the impulsive and spontaneous from the rational; 
and, again, the whole tribe of rationalists, at the very least, will protest against 
regarding the merely conventional, customary, or traditional, as rational. Since 
Professor Oakeshott’s usage is inconsistent with traditional philosophical usage, we 
might expect grave reasons for its adoption. What can they be ? 


é The answer, I suspect, lies in the fact that Oakeshott (like most people) can only 
imagine two exclusive and exhaustive classes of action, the rational and the irrational. 
Confined within these categories, he has to choose between them when speaking of a 


5e.g., Bradley, in Ethical Studies, examines subjective “ i jective “‘ ‘ 

"i ( i hi "hi ne jective “‘pleasure’’, objective ‘‘duty’’, and 
concrete station + duty ; Oakeshott in Political Education, examines subjectine ‘mn pirielans! 
objective “‘rationalism’’, and concrete ‘‘coherence + history’. ; 
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traditional or customary action that not even the most rabid rationalist would feel 
too happy about calling “‘irrational’’, and so has to classify some customary conduct 
as “‘rational’’. He then drops the requirement that we be able to “give a reason” 
from the definition of rational conduct, and makes coherence both necessary and 
sufficient. But he need not have done so had he rejected the conventional classifica- 
tion, had he been prepared to consider traditional conduct, or behaviour in 
accordance with custom, as neither rational nor irrational, but as exclusive of both. 
Although to deny the exhaustiveness of the rational-irrational disjunction is itself 
a departure from tradition, it leads to less trouble than Professor Oakeshott’s. 


We see here, I think, what is distinctive about Oakeshott’s philosophy; namely, 
an Hegelian insistence on a system of tradition and custom, coherence with which 
is necessary and sufficient for rational conduct; and an un-Hegelian denial that 
“reasoning’’ or ‘‘premeditation”’, or ‘‘preconception”’, is necessary for such conduct. 
I have suggested that the real reason for his exclusion of reasoning from reasonable 
action lies in his inability to see beyond the rational-irrational disjunction, but that 
is not admitted by Oakeshott himself. Since this is crucial for the estimation of 
his general position, and especially for the estimation of his rejection of socialism, 
we may go into it in some detail. 


He describes the theory which he rejects (but which he need not reject) in 

the following way: 

This ‘rational’ conduct is in permanent opposition to conduct which 

is not governed by some deliberately accepted rule or principle or 

canon and which does not spring from the explicit observance of a 

formulated principle. Further, it excludes conduct which springs 

from the unexamined authority of a tradition, a custom or a habit 

of behaviour. For, although achievement of a purpose may be 

embedded in a merely traditional mode of conduct, the purpose 

itself is not disentangled, and a man may remain true to the 

tradition while being wholly ignorant of any propositional formula- 

tion of the end pursued.® 
The first sentence here is strikingly ambiguous. When he says that, on the view 
he rejects, rational conduct is “‘opposed”’ to undeliberated conduct, he could mean 
one of two things: namely, that (a) no rational conduct is undeliberated, or (b) no 
rational conduct can consist with non-rational conduct to form a coherent whole. 
The first possible meaning may even be verbal and equivalent to “No reasonable 
action is unreasoned”’; the second possible meaning is factual and, I suggest, false. 
The most favourable understanding of it would seem to be something like “No 
deliberated action to achieve a certain end can be consistent with another, and 
undeliberated, action which is conducive to that same end’. And that is plainly 
not true, for a person may well perform two actions to an end, one of which is 
deliberated and the other of which is, say, “‘instinctive’’. In the second part of 
the first sentence, again, Oakeshott identifies deliberation with the acceptance of 
some “rule or principle or canon’. This seems tendentious, for surely I may fill 
my pen with the deliberate intention of, say, writing a letter without having to 


6‘Rational Conduct’, p. 6. 
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call to mind some general rule like “Only pens with ink in them will write’. 
Surely we can say that a person may act with deliberation without committing 
ourselves to the assertion that his deliberations are fastened to the universal aspect 
of the proposition he has before his mind? The same ambiguity asserts itself in 
the second sentence, when he says that rational conduct ‘‘excludes’’ conduct “‘which 
springs from the unexamined authority of a tradition .”... (custom o> >=. Olsaase 
habit... .’”’ Again, if this is merely verbal then there is nothing in Oakeshott’s 
final position to contradict it; while if it is synthetic then it seems false. 

But the ambiguity of this second sentence gives us the clue to the whole 
confusion. Taken in connection with what follows we see that Oakeshott is out 
to impugn the view that some purposes, be they particular or general, may be 
devised without any reference at all to any tradition or to any experience of this 
world.?. He says that people who believe that reasoning is necessary for rational 
conduct must in addition believe that we are able to conceive ends, and the means 
to those ends, with no reference at all to empirical considerations. But, while it 
may be true that some philosophers (for example, some Natural Law theorists) 
have accepted some such dogma, the belief that rational conduct necessitates reason- 
ing does not entail such a view. Surely we might, while insisting that rational 
conduct involves the rational calculation of means to an end, still deny that either 
that end or the means to it could be conceived independently of previous experience ? 
Surely the assertion that premeditated ends are necessary for rational conduct may 
be distinguished from the assertion that independently premeditated ends are 
necessary for rational conduct ? But Oakeshott’s whole doctrine turns on the 
denial of this possibility, a denial nowhere supported although everywhere asserted. 
And, having asserted that the doctrine he rejects is committed to a belief in 
transcendental ends, he can cheerfully join in the Rylean pastime of exorcism. 
But the ghosts Oakeshott seeks to lay are (like many of Ryle’s) partly of his own 
imagination, since the reason necessary for rational conduct need in no way be 
unempirical, whether objectively or subjectively. 

That Oakeshott has been sorely provoked, however, we may admit. A very 
great deal of radical, socialist, and rationalist thought has been suggestive of the 
blunders he opposes. When, therefore, he turns to consider rationalism in politics 
his scorn knows no bounds. Having denied that premeditation is even necessary 
for rational conduct, he naturally does not spare those who assert that it is sufficient, 
that rational politics can only be achieved by the erasure of all tradition and custom, 
by scraping the tablet clean. Yet even here, I suspect, Professor Oakeshott may 
be mistaken; socialism may not necessarily be committed to the doctrines he (and 
many socialists) attribute to it. But before pursuing that question we may try 
to clarify what we mean by “rational conduct”’. 


II 


The first point is that it seems that any theory of rational conduct which is 
not sheerly linguistic and which attempts something more than a mere description 
of circumstances in which the phrase is used, is bound to be to some extent dogmatic, 


libid., p. 7. 
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since the usage of “rational conduct” indicates a Wittgensteinian “family” rather 
than a univeral. But, although my recommendations will rule out certain uses 
which, in their context, need confuse nobody, I still think that they achieve some 
clarification. At least, I hope, we may arrive at a clearer understanding than that 
offered by any of the Hegelians to date. 


I should suggest, then, that all rational conduct is premeditated, that it involves 
the establishment of an end and the calculation of means designed to achieve that 
end, That would, however, exclude certain “instinctive” action that we should 
want, sometimes, to call rational. For example, if I am speeding in a motor car and 
an obstacle suddenly appears before me, I should be very likely suddenly to brake. 
Few of us now (I think) will want to say that this action was the result of lightning 
reasoning, yet most of us might feel that it was eminently “rational”. Yet, if 
“Tational’’, in the phrase “rational conduct’, is to be given a determinate meaning, 
then we should have to exclude such “‘instinctive” or ‘‘habitual’’ action as I have 
mentioned. We do not, however, have to give ‘‘rational conduct” a determinate 
meaning; we may (if we want to stop philosophizing according to the old rules and 
start “doing philosophy”’ according to the new) explain each particular use of the 
term by reference to the particular context in which it occurs. But if we do want 
to give a general account of the term, then I think that we should insist on pre- 
meditation. We should, then, say that rational conduct was conduct stemming 
from an explicitly formulated reason, and that spontaneous, habitual, customary, 
or traditional act was not rational. Do we, then, want to say that such action as 
that of the sudden braking before described is irrational ? Most people would not. 
They would at least want to say that it was “‘good”’ or “‘desirable’’ or “‘sensible’’ 
and therefore not “‘irrational’’. 


The mere existence of premeditation, however, is insufficient for rational 
conduct. There must be premeditation of a certain kind of means to a certain 
kind of end. Let us first consider the matter of ends. 


We may at first think that it would be sufficient if the end were broadly 
characterized as the conservation or restoration or extension of coherence, allowing 
that it would be sufficient that that were what was intended (as opposed to achieved, 
since a man may misjudge a situation, act rationally but not rightly). This, how- 
ever, will not do, since a man may conceive a “‘rational’’ end in an “‘irrational’”’ 
way. A man may take for an end, for example, the preservation of the prime 
minister’s life from the hand of A.B. (when A.B. is in fact plotting assassination). 
Nevertheless, were he to tell us that he had conceived this end as the result of 
information from the pixies, we should regard the end as irrational and any action 
designed to establish it as irrational conduct. 


What, then, is our test for rationality of ends? I suggest that ends are rational 
when and only when they (a) are believed to be the preservation, restoration, or 
extension of coherence and (b) this belief can be substantiated by customary or 
traditional methods. The above case (the preservation of the P.M. from A.B.) 
may fulfil (a), in that the man believed his end to be preservation of coherence; 
but it certainly does not fulfil (6), since it is the result of eccentric, and not customary 
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or traditional reasoning. Yet, in a culture other than ours, where certain men are 
believed to be in touch with pixies, such an end may in fact be “rational’’. We 
may now say that rational conduct is premeditated conduct establishing the means 
to an end believed to be the preservation of ‘‘coherence’’, this belief being arrived at 
by customary or traditional methods of reasoning. 


This account, however, is still inadequate since the means have not been 
properly determined. If an English farmer, for example, wanted to ensure a 
successful crop, and attempted this by casting a spell on his field, we should 
withhold the certificate of rationality on the ground that the means were irrationally 
conceived, even though the end were considered a rational end. What, then, is 
our test of the rationality of means? I suggest that means are rational when and 
only when (a) they are believed to be necessary and sufficient for the end in 
question, and (b) when that belief can be defended by customary or traditional 
methods. The case of the farmer before mentioned fulfils neither of these and 
therefore his action is not rational. Yet, in another culture where such spells (if 
properly cast) were regarded as causally effective, the action would be regarded 
as “‘rational’’. 


We may now define rational conduct as occurring when and only when there 
is premeditated action which establishes means that are believed and believable on 
customary grounds to lead to an end believed and believable on customary grounds 
to be the preservation of ‘“‘coherence’’. 


In this account of rational conduct we have, I think, improved on Oakeshott’s 
by maintaining the distinction between merely traditional or customary behaviour 
on the one hand and rational conduct on the other. Yet we have not so detached 
rational conduct from traditional or customary conduct that it appears in any way 
“abstract’”’ or arbitrary. On the contrary, we have regarded rational conduct as 
an essentially relative conception, relative to a specifiable environment of custom, 
so that we should deny that any action was absolutely rational and assert that it 
was rational only in this context as opposed to that. This recognition of the rational 
as a function of a specifiable environment of custom, on which Oakeshott rightly 
puts so much emphasis, will allow us to clarify something of what we mean by 
“coherence’’. 


What can be meant by saying that an end is intended to conserve, restore, or 
extend the coherence of a situation? I shall assume that all practical ends are 
designed either to maintain or to alter a certain situation. Amy such situation, 
I want to say, exhibits a certain degree of ‘coherence’ or “stability” :§ that is to 
say that it will exhibit or be comprised of certain elements (‘‘factors’’, ‘‘moments’’, 
“parts’’, or what you will) which, in their mutual relations, are necessary and 
sufficient for what we call the “‘situation’”’. If we conceive of such a situation which 
will change in the absence of a certain human action, “A’’, then we may say that A 
may be performed with the intention of maintaining that situation, or of conserving 


its “coherence”. (Equally, of course, A may be performed without any such inten- 
tion, although with the same result.) 


*For a similar point of view, cf. B. de Jouvenal, Sovereignty, 1957, p. 146. 
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The notion of the conservation of coherence is not as difficult, however, as 
the related notions of restoration and extension of coherence. For if we say that 
any situation exhibits coherence, then an action designed to change any present 
situation in the direction of a previous state seems to be called restorative of 
coherence by an arbitrary affection for or interest in that earlier situation. We 
should, it would seem, speak not of an action restoring coherence tout court, but 
rather of an action restoring that coherence at the expense of this coherence. This 
may in fact be true, and it may well be that when we speak of the restoration of 
coherence we always do so with reference to our own interests or attachments. 
It may be possible, however, that different situations (be they political or religious 
or scientific or what have you) do exhibit different degrees of coherence or ‘‘stabilitv’”’ 
and that when we speak of restoring coherence we mean to refer to our changing 
a present, relatively unstable, situation in the direction of a stability it once exhibited 
and has been known to exhibit. (But I shall not press this last point, for I think 
that the reference to our “‘interests’’ may be sufficient for the view I am proposing.) 
In a similar way, we may regard the idea of the extension of coherence as the adjust- 
ment of a situation in the direction of a coherence it has never exhibited but which 
it may come to exhibit in the future. 


This last case is crucial, for if we take what I have called the ‘‘extension” of 
coherence as the end of a certain action, then we have to face the question of the 
origin of our knowledge of this end, the origin of our conception of a situation 
which does not exist and has never existed, which is without precedent. What 
now engages us, that is, is the emergence of novelty in practical activity. 


Oakeshott is the true Hegelian here, with his talk of the “‘intimations’’ of the 
present situation, with his assertion that our conception of the non-existent end 
is dependent on our appreciation of the present. I have nothing new to add on 
this subject, certainly nothing that has not been said, and better said, by the 
Hegelians of this and the last century. I may therefore content myself by remarking 
that Oakeshott’s doctrine of “‘intimations’’ of the future by the present suggests a 
(relatively) incoherent present, a present crying for completion. When, that is, the 
rationality of the end is guaranteed, not by the intention that it should maintain 
or restore coherence, but by the intention that it should extend coherence, we have 
(I suspect) a situation which, although falling short of “complete coherence” yet 
intimates what is to be done to ‘‘complete’’ it, just as the present state of the 
jig-saw puzzle ‘‘tells’’ us what is to come next. So that when our concern is with 
the extension of coherence (which in politics we call ‘‘reform’’), the rationality of 
the end of our action is to be construed in terms of our present custom, just as 
when we are interested in the restoration of coherence the rationality of our action 
is to be construed in terms of our past tradition. But always, when I say that 
rational conduct is directed to an end designed to conserve, restore, or extend 
coherence, such rational conduct is relative to the environment from which it 
emerges. 


Yet this condition of the rationality of an end, that it be intended to conserve 
or restore or extend the coherence of a traditional or customary mode of conduct, 
although necessary, is not sufficient. It is also necessary that it can be shown to 
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do so by customary or traditional devices or demonstration. The two requirements 
are quite distinct, just as distinct as are doing the right thing, and doing it for the 
right reason. It is this necessity for being able to show, by rational devices, that 
the end produces coherence that has been given the closest attention of Oakeshott. 
For example: 
The view I am recommending is that the conduct of a 

scientist may properly be called ‘rational’ in respect of its faithful- 

ness to the traditions of scientific activity. And the ‘irrational’ 

scientist is not the man whose activity springs from some source 

other than the independent premeditation of a purpose . . . nor is 

he the man whose activity is ungoverned by pre-established rules 

and principles . . . nor again is he the man who makes no observa- 

tions, who achieves no results, who has nothing to show for his 

activity; he is, in fact, the scientific crank and the eccentric. 

And he is identified not by his departure from merely current 

scientific opinion, but by his unfaithfulness to the whole tradition 

of scientific activity, by his ignorance of how to set about a 

scientific investigation—an ignorance which is displayed not in the 

results of his activity, but in the course of his activity itself.® 
So far as the end of rational conduct is concerned, then, it must be anchored 
to customary conduct by two chains, (a) in respect of its coherence with the 
situation and (b) in respect of its being demonstrably so by customarily acceptable 
methods. 


I may now indicate the differences between my account of rational conduct 
and those of the old Anglo-Hegelians and Oakeshott, this being the more necessary 
because my own is obviously within the Hegelian tradition. As against the old 
Anglo-Hegelians, then, my account of rational conduct is quite general, and not 
confined to what we might call “‘social conduct’’; that is why I have said that 
rationality is a function of environment without specifying that environment as 
social. Coherence with the social environment is the test of rationality only when 
it is social action (for example social or political reform) which is involved, it may 
not be the test in other situations, for example in playing patience. 


The old Anglo-Hegelians would not, I. think, have disputed this point, but 
they did not make it; or, if they made it, they did not emphasize it. And much 
of what they said was suggestive of the contrary. But even when they dealt 
specifically with the social environment their treatment was unsatisfactory because 
of their tendency to regard society as unified. Bosanquet, for example, assumed 
“the unity of the total moral movement’’,!” and a similar assumption pervades 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies. My account, however, involves no such assumption ; 
I want to say, not that rational conduct in politics is conduct intended to be 
coherent with the ‘‘total mass’ of tradition and custom of, say, English society; 
I only want to say that rational conduct in politics must be intended to cohere 
with some assignable system of custom and tradition. And, so far as Oakeshott 


*“Rational Conduct’’, p. 21. 
B. Bosanquet, ‘“Will and Reason’”’ in The Monist, Vol. II, p. 28. 
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follows the old Hegelians in their vicious monism, my account is an improvement 
on his too. It is, therefore, not vulnerable to the criticism that Crossman has urged 
against Oakeshott, when he asked: 


Why should we presuppose that, inside the territory we call 


Britain . . . there is only one society, with one tradition ? Why 
should there not be two societies . . . each with its own way of 
fie? 


On the view I have suggested, we may well speak of a certain political action as 
eminently rational because of its coherence with a standing mass of tradition, 
without further saying that that mass is to be identified with the whole of society. 
Social conflict is no embarrassment to us if we recognize that what is rational in 
one man’s context may not be rational in another’s (although, of course, it may be). 


As against Oakeshott, I have remarked that his refusal to admit ‘“‘pre- 
meditation” as a condition of rational conduct leads to his being unable to 
distinguish rational from habitual or traditional conduct, a distinction worth main- 
taining. This weakness appears most clearly in his political writings, in his account 
of rational political conduct. His main target in these writings is socialism or 
collectivism or, more specifically, social planning; and the general impression he 
conveys is that he considers planned politics to be wholly evil. Indeed they are 
worse, they are “irrational”. He arrives at this conclusion by the following moves: 
(a) all premeditated particular purposes are ‘‘abstractions’”’ from previous know- 
ledge," (b) a political or social plan is therefore an abstraction, and (c) it may not 
be (indeed it usually is not) coherent with the traditional political conduct of the 
society within which it is proposed. In fact, according to Oakeshott, the “‘consciously 
planned and deliberately executed” is always or nearly always inconsistent with 
tradition or with customary practice. That, of course, is what we should expect 
from one who identifies the “premeditation” involved in rational conduct with 
independent premeditation. 


Oakeshott sees the social plan as being eminently the device of the political 
parvenu, the man with neither background nor traditions, with no grasp of what 
has gone before. So far, I think, he is probably justified. If you are newly come 
to power with neither knowledge nor traditional experience of political life, then 
surely you'll turn to the book for a planned and premeditated approach to things. 
Lacking instinct and habit in a field of practice, what else can you do but try to 
reason out the problems which confront you? Oakeshott sees this particular point 
very clearly, that the politics of planning is the adoption of those who fail to grasp 
the traditions and customs to which others in their position might have been heirs. 
What he fails to see, however, is the general point that planned behaviour emerges 
where tradition and custom give no clear and immediate guide. There will be two 
specific instances of this, where Oakeshott only notices one. They are (a) where 
the individuals are new to a situation which itself is not new to everybody, and 
(b) where the situation is new to everybody. Oakeshott only deals with the first 
of these specifications, with the case of the parvenu, and his main point is that 


11R. H. S. Crossman in the New Statesman and Nation, Vol. XLII, 1951, p. 61. 
12Rational Conduct’, p. 21. 
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what is needed here is not a plan for the new man, but the replacement of the new 
man by one of the old men to whom the situation is familiar (the replacement, 
for example, of socialists by tories). What he does not see is that we are all 
parvenus now. For whatever reason (although it is probably because of the 
increased communication between societies with different traditions), the problems 
of the contemporary political scene are without precedent, there is nobody with the 
experience necessary to handle them in an “‘instinctive’’ way. Thus he says? that 
all of what he calls “rationalist’’ politics is ‘“by political inexperience out of political 
opportunity”, and entirely overlooks the fact that some “‘rationalist’’ politics are 
generated in the reverse way, by the failure of traditions themselves, combined 
with the emergence of the politically experienced, they who see the need for surgery 
and therapy. 


I have suggested that we confine the word “‘rational’’ to conduct for which 
“reasons” may be given: I now suggest that customary or traditional behaviour is 
that for which reasons are not given, that it is essentially unreflective. But to 
say so is by no means to say that such behaviour is inappropriate to the situation 
in which it occurs; on the contrary, it is hard to see how social activities (to 
concentrate on these) could be kept up at all were it not for the fact that such a 
great number of them are sheerly traditional, are actions for which, as Mill says, 
“it is not generally considered necessary that reasons should be given’’.44 Traditional 
or customary conduct, then, has this in common with the “self-evident” principles 
of rationalism; it is something for which no reasons are customarily given. 


The natural answer to the question ‘““Why do you do that ?”’ (where the “‘that”’ 
indicates customary conduct) is “‘But it has always been done this way”’ or, even, 
“Why not?” I don’t think that we should say that “It has always been done 
this way” is properly to be called a reason justifying the conduct in question. 
Indeed, rationalists commonly regard the answer as simply a refusal to give a 
reason, and I think that they are right. It is important then not to mistake such 
people as appealing to a principle such as ‘“‘Always do what has been done before”’ 
(which is to fall into traditionalism). Such people, on the contrary, don’t ‘‘reason’’, 
they simply act. They just rotate their crops, or seek to maintain a balance of 
power, or salute officers, or stand up for women. This adherence to traditional 
behaviour can be made to look like adherence to the principle of tradition if we 
press these people with questions so that they will, finally and often say ‘‘But 
I’ve always rotated my crops’, or ‘I always stand up for women’. But, even if 
these were principles, they may well have only been elicited for the first time, and 
a simple person may want to say just ‘I do it this way’, or even rejoin with the 
question “Why not ?” 


While, then, it may be hard or even impossible to offer a rational defence of 
traditional conduct, this may be so simply because it is not appropriate to do so. 
On the other hand, we might say that reasons are necessary, not for the adherence 
to tradition, but for its being abandoned. (And it is here that the conception of 


18Rationalism in Politics’, C.J., Vol. I, p. 152. 
M.S. Mill, On Liberty, Everyman, p. 69. 
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“rationality”, in the form of coherence, finds its place in social theory and practice.) 
The adherence to tradition, then, is naturally hard to give a reason for, although 
tradition itself might be (and often is) the cause of an action. 


“Why do you do this ?”’—‘‘Because it’s always been done this way.’’—‘‘But 
that’s not a reason !’”,—‘‘On the contrary, it’s the only reason.”—‘But for what 
reason do you follow tradition ?”” Here, I suspect, the best answer is ‘‘Because 
there’s no reason for not following it”, and the respondent may go on to add 
“Where there is a reason to abandon tradition I always do so”. Can we say that 
there is anything especially “irrational” about that ? 


The answer “Why not ?” suggests that he who asks “Why do you do this ?” 
is, by implication, calling the custom into question, and that suggests that he may 
be dissatisfied with it or, in my terms, alleging an incoherence between this practice 
and the mass of traditional practice and belief that he accepts.15 Thus the question 
“Why do we ‘allow’ a small number of children to go to better and more exclusive 
schools (with all that that entails) while the mass have to go to ordinary state 
schools ?’”’ only has significance, indeed only has meaning, in the context of an 
acceptance of a mass of equalitarian tradition, aspiration, and belief. And that 
is why I suggest that we should rather speak of ‘‘giving reasons” for abandoning 
than for adhering to traditions, which is just what the questioner in the above 
case is ready to do. He has his reasons for abolishing the public school system, 
but the tory needs none for supporting it. We may say, broadly, that if a person 
accepts a certain way of life then he can be expected to accept that which seems 
associated with it, unless somebody can show special reasons for rejecting it. And 
the only reasons for rejecting a particular ingredient of a way of life are, I think, 
(a) that I deny that anything we have inherited should continue, which is insane, 
or (0) that this practice should be rejected for the reason that it endangers the 
maintenance of the mass to which it belongs (which is the answer always given). 


That seems to indicate the answer to Popper’s point,!® when he says that we 
should accept traditions, perhaps, but never “uncritically’’, and that we should 
carefully scrutinize our traditions with a view to their possible acceptance or rejec- 
tion. ‘‘We have to know of, and to understand, a tradition before we can criticize 
it’, he says, ‘“before we can say: ‘We reject this tradition on rational grounds.’’’?” 
As against that, I think, we accept traditions not because we have “criticized” 
them and found them “‘rational’’ (that would be to follow them because they were 
rational and would be rational conduct, it wouldn’t be tradition-caused behaviour, 
or traditional conduct), but because we think (if we “think’’ anything at all about 
the business) that rationality is not to the purpose here. Paine, when he identified 
“Government by precedent” with ‘“Government without any regard to the principle 
of the precedent”’,!8 showed a much sharper appreciation of the nature of tradition 
than Popper, even though he had no sense of its function or value. But to say 


15¢f. B. Bosanquet, Implication and Linear Inference, p. 64; but the whole of this excellent 
book should be consulted on the ‘‘logic of conservatism’. 3 
16K, Popper, “Towards a Rational Theory of Tradition’, in the Rationalist Annual, 1949. 
- 1% bid., p. 39. 
18T. Paine, Rights of Man, Thinkers Library, p. 172. 
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that traditional conduct is not rational conduct is not to say that it is irrational, 
non-rational would be a better word (though not as good as “customary” or 
“traditional”). If you want to see irrational social conduct you should not look 
to traditional conduct but what we might call social Gadarenism, to the sort of 
thing that followed the Orson Welles broadcast; and that was not traditional. 
The view I am proposing, then, sees a traditional act, even though it be coherent 
with a system of (social) behaviour, as not properly called “yational’’ because we 
do not naturally give reasons for it. Planned conduct, on the other hand, is rational 
conduct when (and only when) it is coherent with the system of traditional conduct 
from which it springs. 


And now, having distinguished between traditional and rational conduct, we 
are able to see the relation between them. Rational conduct is the conduct 
appropriate to a situation where traditional conduct has broken down; it is essentially 
therapeutic, a view which Oakeshott explicitly denies.19 There are two kinds of 
situations where traditional conduct is simply not possible: one is where a person 
on whom the responsibility of decision rests is out of touch with traditions available 
to others in the community,2° and the other is where the traditional way of life 
itself has substantially weakened (as the result, for example, of unprecedented 
communication with other ways of life). In the first of these situations there are 
two choices for the man of responsibility: one is to get out, that is, not to act at 
all; while the other is to follow the rational line of conduct indicated by a Machiavelli 
or Castiglione familiar with the traditions denied to him. But in the second kind 
of situation there is no choice; rational conduct alone is here appropriate.*4_ All 
that the politician can do here is to make what he can of the situation, is to try 
to divine what sort of action is most consistent with the remnants of coherence the 
situation still shows. (For it is a presupposition of this theory that traditional 
ways of life never break right down, that so long as there is anything left of society 
at all there must, by definition, be something of custom and tradition maintained.) 
But such “‘divination’”’ must, if it is to succeed, issue in rational conduct, that is, 
in conduct designed to restore or recreate the coherence appropriate to that sort 
of society in more normal times, and the man best equipped for such a situation 
is undoubtedly the planner, the man who can catch the flickering intimations of 
the society in which he works and who can project or extrapolate from these 
intimations that picture of society which can most conveniently be attained. And 
if, as Oakeshott himself from time to time suggests, our present society is one in 
which custom and tradition no longer offer the clear intimations which at other 
times they might, then that would indicate that our own society is one where 
planned or rational conduct is more appropriate than unplanned or traditional 


19Rational Conduct”, p. 25, ff. 
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conduct, a suggestion borne out when we look at the actual activities of contemporary 
heads of government departments and their Ministers.22 


In thus defending the rightful place of rational conduct in social life I have 
not, I think, at all suggested that rational conduct is absolutely more or less desir- 
able than traditional conduct; I have only said that it will be so in certain empirically 
determinable circumstances. This defence of rational conduct, therefore, is of not 
the slightest value to the doctrinaire rationalist of the Godwinian kind. On the 
other hand, I have not, in insisting on the place of traditional conduct in social 
life, given much comfort to the doctrinaire traditionalist such as de Maistre. 
Eschewing the extremes of Radicalism and Toryism, I have tried to sketch a 
politics of conservatism, a politics which abandons all ‘‘principles” to ground itself 
on the historically present situation with its empirically ascertainable “‘intimations’’ 
of what is to be done. 


University of Queensland 


22cf. J. C. Rees, in Mind, Vol. LXII. 
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The Contribution to Ideas of Empire 
of Flora Shaw, Lady Lugard 


By MARY CUMPSTON 


With the exception of South Africa, where parliamentary institutions were 
still running themselves in, responsible government in the colonies of white settle- 
ment had become a matter of habit. Management of their own affairs, absorption 
in problems of development, construction of communications were inducing a new 
Dominion attitude of mind which was fast superseding the critical, grumbling, 
resentful ‘‘colonial’’ attitude to the mother country. Mother country and Colonial 
Office were no longer synonymous in the minds of settlers: attention to Great 
Britain as a market and source of capital kept pace with interest in Great Britain 
as a centre of higher educational instruction, of cultural and intellectual activity, 
of parliamentary institutions and the Empire’s system of law, and—from a more 
personal point of view—as the home of many close relatives and friends. The 
steamship, the telegraph, the Suez Canal facilitated movement of people and ideas 
about the Empire. By the 1880s diffusion of a new mood was increasingly apparent 
in discussions of Empire; the Little Englanders had had their day. Congregating 
in London, critical, curious and active, a swelling band of Greater Englanders— 
many once resident in the colonies—were ardent in their advocacy of closer imperial 
ties. 


Interest in Empire waxed apace, but what was known of Empire? Writing 
for an attentive audience of increasingly receptive mood were several authors of 
distinction upon whom interest in British overseas territories acted as an impulsive 
force, despatching them to the hazards and adventures of “‘fact-finding missions’. 
Of these Empire-trotters, Trollope and Dilke had already made their mark. Trollope 
was earliest in the field; The West Indies and the Spanish Main dates from 1859,1 
and North America from 1862.2. In 1868 came Greater Britain,’ the fruits of Charles 
Dilke’s ambitious post-graduate world tour. Dilke was drawn on in his circum- 
navigation by a vision of the expansion of the English-speaking peoples and civiliza- 
tion over vast unpeopled territories of the globe.4 The publication of his first book 
coincided with the foundation of the Royal Colonial Institute,’ which brought 
together members of Parliament, travellers from all parts of the overseas territories, 
administrators with colonial experience, and those Englishmen to whom the Empire 
was an abiding inspiration, a mission and a destiny. 
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In 1870 W. E. Forster had said: ‘I believe that the time will come when by 
Some means or another statesmen will be able to weld a bond together which will 
unite the English-speaking people in our colonies at present—unite them with the 
mother country in one great confederation.’”® While doctrinaires deliberated plans 
for an Imperial Parliament, a Council of Advice, the bond was being welded—not 
by constitutional planning but by literary craftsmanship. Through travel, assembly 
of piece-meal information and piece-meal observation, interviews with prominent 
personalities and humble people, the pieces came together, acquainting the people 
of the British Isles with the new communities marching to maturity abroad. 


The last twenty years of the nineteenth century saw a more methodical develop- 
ment of this activity. This time was notable for a boom in interest in the 
dependencies. The Great Powers were straining to acquire colonies; the growing 
militarism on the Continent and the defeat of free trade in most foreign countries 
had increased the store set on overseas possessions. Many Englishmen had now 
come to feel: ‘‘We do not sufficiently esteem what we possess.’’ Opportunities for 
acquaintance with the colonies had increased in 1873 when Trollope published his 
survey of the life and problems of Australia and New Zealand.? An account of 
his travels in South Africa followed in 1878.8 Two years later Froude began to 
attract attention to affairs of Empire when he delivered two lectures on South 
Africa to the Philosophical Institute in Edinburgh.® In 1884 the advocates of 
closer union founded the Imperial Federation League with Forster as their chair- 
man. The initiative of the League led to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 
1886, and the summoning of the first Colonial Conference in 1887.1! 


Familiarity with the resources of the colonies advanced in step with knowledge 
of their way of life, the discontents and aspirations of the colonists. Until the 
1880's, however, little had reached a wider public through the press. The time 
was ripe for a counterpart of Trollope and Dilke to come forward in the journalistic 
profession, to undertake a major task of regular reporting of accurate information 
from colonial sources. The opportunities were to be fully realized before 1900 by 
one who quickly made her mark. Born in 1852, Flora Shaw was one of fourteen 
children of Franco-Irish descent. Ill-health had obliged her grandfather, Sir 
Frederick Shaw, after twenty years as the representative of Dublin University, 
to decline Peel’s offer in 1846 of the Secretaryship for Ireland. Her father, General 
Shaw, was distinguished in military circles; Marie de Fontaine, her mother, was 
the most beautiful of the daughters of the French Governor of Mauritius. Flora 
Shaw’s childhood brought her wide experience in rural France, mid-Victorian England 


8A speech to his constituents at Bradford. The Times, 21 Jan. 1870, p. 7. 

7A. Trollope, Australia and New Zealand, 2 vols., Chapman & Hall, London, 1873. 

8A. Trollope, South Africa, 2 vols., Chapman & Hall, London, 1878. ; : 

9J. A. Froude, Two Lectures on South Africa delivered before the Philosophical Institute, 
Edinburgh, Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1880. At the end of 1875 W. E. Forster had 
spoken to the same Institute on “Our Colonial Empire’’. 

10For the Australian and New Zealand attitude to federation, see C. S. Blackton, ‘‘Aus- 
tralian Nationality and Nationalism: the Imperial Federationist Interlude, 1885-1901’, Historical 
Studies, Vol. VII, No. 25. Also K. Sinclair, Imperial Federation: a study of New Zealand policy 
and opinion, 1880-1914, Athlone Press, 1955. For the Canadian attitude, see H. M. Wade, 
The French Canadians, Macmillan, London, 1955. 

1iGreat Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1887, Vol. LVI, C. 5091. 
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and tormented Ireland. Apart from the publication in 1877 of Castle Blawr for 
children, little indicated her future productivity in writing. Meredith appreciated 
the value of delay: ‘She is too good to produce the popular rubbish; too young to 
hit higher moods.’’!2_ Her energies were spent in social work in the slums of London 
docks, where problems of malnutrition, overcrowding and prostitution were pro- 
foundly disturbing to her conscience. She began to apprehend that the answer 
to the problem of insufficient opportunity—to “the fagged dejection of the London 
worker’’—might lie in England’s overseas territories, where the boundless sunshine 
and space might be an escape from dirt and misery. 


In 1883 she began a history of England. Reading for this book filled her with 
enthusiasm for the possibilities of the British Empire, together with foreboding— 
prompted by Gibbon—of the inevitability of decadence. In younger and more 
virile communities, however, there might be new life for the Empire; and overseas 
migration might provide the cure for congestion of population at home. In this 
of course there was nothing new: emigration to the colonies had been proceeding 
in a systematic manner for many years under the aegis of the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commission. It was, however, in pondering the state of England that 
her interest in the Empire began to quicken, and her ideas turn away from England’s 
past to Greater Britain’s future. It was at this juncture that Professor Seeley 
published his Expansion of England and Froude the fruits of his visit to Australasia 
under the title Oceana.* His visit had been a source of inspiration: ‘‘With her 
colonies part of herself, she would be . . . a commonwealth resting on the mightiest 
foundations which the world had ever seen.’’!5 Dilke’s strong awareness of the 
bonds of race caught fire in Froude: “Let it be understood among us. . . that we 
are one.’’16 There can be little doubt that Flora Shaw read these works or absorbed 
the ideas which inflamed them from her conversations with a host of friends and 
figures prominent in London public life. 


In 1886 came an invitation to Gibraltar with the Younghusbands and, to help 
her financially, George Meredith gave her an introduction to W. T. Stead, editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. Stead received his return in the article on Zebehr Pasha,1? 
then in exile in Gibraltar, who during weekly visits for four months spoke to her 
of trade and exploration in northern and central Africa. She was with the Young- 
husbands again in Egypt in 1889 when C. P. Scott asked her to write regularly for 
the Manchester Guardian. In Egypt also she met the correspondent of The Times, 
Moberly Bell, and found that they had in common a conviction of the civilizing 
mission of the British people. Weissman was a stimulating new acquaintance in 
Cairo; he had thrice crossed Africa from Loanda to Zanzibar, and had discovered 
the largest affluent of the Congo. 


_ JE. Moberly Bell, Flora Shaw, Constable, London, 1947, p. 41. This book is based on 
diaries and private correspondence. 
al R. Seeley, The Expansion of England, Macmillan & Co., London, 1883. 
J. A. Froude, Oceana, or England and hey Colonies, Longmans, Green & Co., I.cndon, 
1886. The English in the West Indies, ov the Bow of Ulysses followed in 1888. 
1°Froude, Oceana, p. 11. 
16jbid., p. 356. 
ee ree Mall Gazette, 28 June 1887. Also Contemporary Review, Vol. LII, Sept., Oct. and 
Vv. . 
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Back in England with her head full of African themes, and writing on current 
problems generally, she became a familiar figure at the Colonial Office. Here Sir 
Robert Herbert, a former Minister of Queensland, assisted her specialized study of 
Australian problems.18 A meeting with Cecil Rhodes left a strong impression: 
“A man of evident power, self-contained and practical. Other men there, interested 
in the same subject, seemed like thread-paper beside him.”!9 The last months of 
1889 brought her singular distinction as the only woman correspondent—representing 
the Manchester Guardian—at the Brussels Conference on the Slave Trade. On her 
return from Brussels, she became a member of the regular staff of the Manchester 
Guardian, while she still wrote for the Pall Mall Gazette. Her efforts at arousing 
interest in imperial affairs were however leading her away from C. P. Scott—who 
remarked “I am not so good a John Bull as you’’—to Stead and Moberly Bell, 
whose views on Empire were more in accord with her own. In March 1890 
Moberly Bell came from Egypt to take up his appointment as Assistant Manager 
of The Times. In May, on the recommendation of Sir Robert Herbert, Flora Shaw 
began fortnightly articles for The Times. 


Meanwhile, the change of attitude in many British circles to imperial problems 
was marked by the publication in 1890 of Sir Charles Dilke’s Problems of Greater 
Britain. Dilke now advanced the doctrine of ‘“‘mutual benefit’; he argued that 
the imperial connexion stimulated the energy of the English people and averted 
hopeless provincialism within the colonies.2! He examined the various schemes for 
closer union, and concluded that attempts to enforce a scheme of imperial union 
might endanger the existing connexion. He went on to argue that only large 
empires would in future be able to affect events. Dilke’s work may have had a 
decisive effect on Flora Shaw when she set out on her Empire tour. She wrote: 
“Tdeas were coming back to us from remote parts of Empire, arming us to fit the 
new circumstances of the race.’’?? 


Her purpose in life, the destiny which Meredith foresaw for her as her mind 
matured, was now coming slowly into focus. She would educate the British people 
in their imperial responsibilities. In 1892, in this mood of resolution, came her 
first mission for The Times, to South Africa, where she found the political situation 
dominated by Rhodes. She discerned two main problems in South Africa—the 


18Sir Robert Herbert later acknowledged at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute the 
extent to which he had been assisted by Flora Shaw’s specialized study of colonial problems. 
The Times, 10 Jan. 1894, p. 11. 

19Bell, op. cit., p. 80. When Rhodes died, Flora Shaw wrote his obituary notice and a 
valedictory leading article in The Times. She later wrote an account of the life of Rhodes for 
the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1911). 

20C. W. Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain, 2 vols., Macmillan, London, 1890. By 1899 
Dilke had crystallized his views in these words: ‘‘There is a danger in pressing Imperial Federa- 
tion, without knowing exactly what we mean and, still more, what the colonies desire. There 
is danger in pressing closer trade relations while we remain in the same condition of doubt. 
There is danger in neglecting to press those joint preparations for Imperial Defence which, if 
not made now, will come too late.’’ The British Empire, Chatto & Windus, London, 1899, 

. 143-4. 

ea 21'The widening of the moral and intellectual horizon by the world-wide character of the 
British Empire is of equal advantage to the colonist and to the home-staying Briton.” Dilke, 
Problems of Greater Britain, Vol. II, p. 581. 

22Bell, op. cit., p. 95. 
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question of material development, and the race question; a test for the validity 
of any political measure might be the question whether it would forward the one 
without aggravating the other. In Basutoland she had her first practical experience 
of the problems of native administration. She studied the work of the British 
Resident Commissioner, Sir Marshall Clarke: “The system upon which he has worked 
rejects alike the theory that treats the native as a child irresponsible for his acts 
and dispossessed of his personal rights, and the theory which accepts him as a 
man and a brother equal in all things to his white neighbour. It deals with him 
as a man fully responsible for his acts, behind the white man in civilisation but 
subject to precisely the same laws of human development.’ 


In July 1892 Moberly Bell asked her to make arrangements to receive in 
future news from all parts of South Africa. She was to make a similar arrangement 
in Australia. ‘When you come back with all the glory and experience of the 
Colonies in your mind, you will practically become a sort of Colonial D.M.W.’’*4 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace at that time was foreign editor of The Times. With 
this gratifying prospect in mind, she passed from the study of responsible govern- 
ment in Natal to the problems of finance, labour and the federation movement in 
Australia. Arriving in Australia in September, she was struck by the “immense 
size of the physical problem’’, and thought that vastness ““becomes at last by its 
own force impressive’”’.25 Her dominant impression was of the essentially English 
character of this continent, of the identity of English and Australian interests and 
the fundamental unity of their people. Already thinking along lines of closer 
imperial union, her travels about the different states confirmed views first formed 
by study and conversation at home. She spoke with some Australian advocates 
of separation, and found her opinions strengthened by their arguments. One such 
separatist, in reply to a suggestion that the combined wisdom of Australia, Africa, 
Canada, and England in an Imperial Council would put the policy of the Empire 
on a higher plane, asked “Of what use has combined wisdom ever been to us ?” 
She thought that his failure to comprehend this use and his readiness to accept 
as “‘the ultima thule of wisdom the opinion of Sydney, N.S.W.”’ was a striking 
instance of the persistence of English insularity as a characteristic of the race. 
“The inhabitants of Australia have only carried across the ocean the habit of mind 
which has characterised the people of England for generations.”2* Her travels 


*3{bid., p. 111. 

*ibid., p. 115. 

*°The Times Special Correspondent: Letters from Queensland. Reprinted from The Times 
of Dec. 1892, Jan., Feb. 1898. Macmillan, London, 1893, Daw: 
In consequence of anonymity of publication, it is not possible to identify as hers all the 
information which she supplied to The Times during this world tour, but the following articles 
are clearly her work: South Africa, 7 June, 22 July, 23 Nov. 1892; Australia, 27 Dec. 1892, 
7, 12, 31 Jan., 2, 9 Feb., 4, 30 March, 5, 8 Ap., 24 May, 14, 18, 26 July, 2 Aug. 1893; Canada, 
30, 31 Jan., 6, 23, 28 Feb., 24 March, 14, 16, 19 May 1894. 

A leading article in The Times subsequently acknowledged Flora Shaw as ‘‘the author of 
the remarkable series of letters from the Cape and from Australia that have appeared in the 
past two years in the columns of The Times’. (10 Jan. 1894, p. 9.) On 16 Feb. 1893 James 
Hora of 147 Cannon St., E.C., wrote to The Times: ‘“The Letters from Australia of your Special 
Correspondent command such general perusal at this momentous period in the history of 
chest om . +.’ (He then continued with a detailed criticism of the Australian financial 
position. 

*6Bell, op. cit., p. 147. 
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strengthened this view. ‘‘Australia, as I have seen it, is but an extended England. 
The great fact in English history is the English race, the race here is just the race 
we know at home, in their virtues and in their faults they are the same.’’2? 

She received instructions from The Times to return by way of Canada. She 
crossed first to New Zealand—‘‘companionable and human and pleasant’’28’—and 
so to the west coast of Canada. The people of Canada seemed to her to lack alike 
the “democratic self-reliance of Australia and the executive High Toryism of South 
Africa’’.?® Their minds were unreceptive to news of other parts of the Empire; 
they heard with incredulity that Australian towns were lit by electricity, and that 
fruit canning was known there, although the annual trade of New South Wales 
alone was more at that time than the total trade of Canada. She found that 
annexation to the United States was a project seriously discussed. It was principally 
a question of material prosperity. British forms of government and administration 
of justice were preferred, but the United States market was so valuable that much 
would be done to secure it. Many people told her that a continuance of union in 
the Empire was improbable, although not undesirable. She formed the view that 
continued union depended on a wise trade policy—this was the year before the 
Ottawa conference—and that the imperial cause would only be harmed by a ‘‘flavour 
of ineffectual and sentimental loyalty’’.* 


She returned to London at the end of 1893 to advise that, with the exception 
of South Africa, the colonies were cold to the idea of union. ‘They don’t care 
about it, and they neither know nor care anything for each other.’’*!_ She believed 
that the shape of the Empire, if it were to endure, would probably evolve itself; 
and she foresaw the emergence of an Empire in which the parts would be self- 
governing and the whole united. ‘The parts will all be so narrow in their aim, 
so small in their public life, if they break off from each other, and on the other 
hand, local interests are inevitably damaged and restricted if the attempt to control 
local life from the centre be maintained.’’ Her travels led her to the conviction 
that the form of the future coalition of the British people must be a union of 
nations which could enjoy full powers. “History has had the United States of 
America, if we are to get something greater it may be the United Nations of Great 
Britain.”’ She believed full liberty within that union essential.*? 


The reward for her circumnavigation of the Empire was a senior post on the 
permanent staff of The Times, where she had in her hands the appointment and 
organization of the work of all colonial correspondents. The collection and assess- 
ment of information entailed frequent visits to the Colonial Office. She was often 
called on to write leading articles for The Times, and from this commanding vantage 
point had power to influence public opinion. It was not only in this way that her 
views were disseminated. In the year after her return from her travels, she read 


271bid., p. 134. Cf. Dilke, Greater Britain: “In essentials the race was always one.” 
Preface. 

28Bell, op. cit., p. 150. 

2%bid., p. 158. 

30bid., p. 159. 

3ljbid., p. 160. 

327bid., p. 161. 
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a paper at the Royal Colonial Institute on “The Australian Outlook’’.2 The Times 
marked the occasion with two and a half columns and a leading article, and spoke 
of her as “an acknowledged authority upon all that concerns the colonies’’.* 
Australia had had to her the value of a divining glass towards modern civilization, 
giving a glimpse into the future. She spoke of ‘‘the extraordinary stimulus which 
is derived from the perpetual attitude of expectation’. She had found the future 
there an intense and vivid reality; she had found also a buoyant confidence which 
made the biggest schemes seem ‘“‘trifles of fulfilment’. In her view, two Australias 
—South Australia, Victoria and New South Wales on the one hand, and Queensland 
on the other—were likely to modify each other as they grew to maturity, developing 
different political and social problems. 


After dealing with problems of land and labour, she turned to that of separa- 
tion from the Empire. She had found a tendency to believe that the best hope 
for the future in Australia lay in complete freedom from imperial restrictions. The 
radical democratic ideal favoured separation. Much mature liberal Australian 
thought preserved the memory of “undue interference” from England in local 
affairs, while it did not realize that the Colonial Office had long since ceased to 
wish to intervene. These different currents of thought were strong at the time of 
her visit, although practical considerations restrained them from becoming effective. 
There was still a much stronger collective body of opinion in favour of the imperial 
tie. 


She regarded the indifference of the outlying parts of the Empire to one 
another as a disruptive force which would yield to development. The year of 
her world tour—1893—was the first in which it was possible to travel by steam 
around the world without touching any but British territory. ““To know each 
other better is, I strongly believe, all that we need in order to realise how impossible 
it is to let each other go.’’ In the ensuing discussion, Mr. J. F. Hogan, who had 
spent many years in Australia, thought that she had exaggerated the strength of 
republicanism. In his view Australian public opinion overwhelmingly favoured the 
imperial connexion; apart from patriotic and sentimental motives, Australians were 
unlikely to cast off imperial protection lightly, knowing that France and Germany 
had footholds in their waters, and that Russia was within striking distance in the 
north Pacific. 


In its leading article the next day, The Times thought that aspirations for the 
unity of the Empire sprang from considerations ‘‘which we trust will prove to have 
the increasing hold upon the colonies which they are gaining at home”. One great 
obstacle to development of a sentiment “equally ennobling to England and to 
Australia’”’ it held to be ignorance and the resultant want of sympathy, which could 
be overcome only by improving direct communications and opening up commercial 
relations.*® 


33 Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XXV, 1893-4, pp. 138-65. She also 
addressed the Scottish Geographical Society on Australia in Feb. 1894. Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, Vol. X, 1894, pp. 169-84. 

34The Times, 10 Jan. 1894, p. 9. 

35The Times, 10 Jan. 1894, p. 9. 
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In her next paper to the Royal Colonial Institute,3¢ Flora Shaw took a more 
general subject—‘‘Colonial Expansion”. She spoke in turn of the potentialities of 
Canada, Australia and South Africa—‘‘too vast to be covered by a passing thought”’ 
—and discerned a double movement of expansion in all three. Internal advance 
was to the north, and this northern movement demanded for its successful 
accomplishment a corresponding movement towards unity at its base. Canadian 
federation was already complete. In Australia, federation was the next great 
movement to be expected. She had found in South Africa that the men most 
active in leading the northern advance were also those most ardent in advocating 
a policy of toleration aimed at eventual union of the southern colonies and states. 


She then turned to imperial trade and colonial protective tariffs. Protection 
against England might seem the natural accompaniment of a policy of separation; 
but in order to show that it was not so in intention, she pointed to the Conservative 
policy of Canada, which could not be accused of indifference to the union, but 
which had always been associated with protection. Two forms of obstruction in 
her view impeded full enjoyment of the natural solidarity of interest created by 
variety of production and diversity of conditions within the Empire. These were 
the artificial obstructions of restrictive commercial regulations, and the natural 
obstructions of distance. The deliberations of the Ottawa conference—which she 
described as a consolidation conference—were directed to removing both these 
groups of obstacles. She then dealt with the importance to the Empire of the 
growing markets of Japan; the Trans-Siberian railway connecting the Russian port 
on the Pacific with the markets and traffic of central Europe; the development of 
the western United States and the growing value of Pacific Islands trade. She 
thought that the lateral extension of the colonies was a movement which, once 
started, might be trusted to its own impulsion to continue. A system of imperial 
defence would then follow on consolidation. It seemed to her incredible, in con- 
clusion, that the word “‘separation’”’ could be heard. 


Mr. H. H. Johnston then reminded the meeting that the British Empire was 
the heritage “not merely of thirty-eight millions of pink and white Englishmen, 
but of vast multitudes of black and yellow men”. He advocated Indian emigration 
to Africa and to British tropical colonies outside Africa, for “‘if they prove to be a 
great outlet for Indian emigration and trade, they will in that way fully recompense 
us for the labour and trouble spent in acquiring them’. He spoke of opening vast 
markets for manufactured goods in tropical Africa. Sir George Goldie took up this 
point; it was almost as important for England to find new markets as land for its 
surplus population. 

At the time of this discussion of the tropical colonies, Flora Shaw could not 
have foreseen how soon her life was to become identified with them. Her high- 
pressure work as colonial editor of The Times continued; so, too, did her correspon- 
dence with a wide circle of people influential in the affairs of Empire. In 1897 
she published The Story of Australia in the Story of the Empire series.??_ She was 


36Pyoceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XXVI, 1894-5, pp. 3-21. 
37Flora L. Shaw, The Story of Australia, Story of the Empire Series, Horace Marshall & 


Son, 1897. 
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in Canada for a second time in 1898; but it was Africa which held pride of place 
in her interests. In 1900 she was writing to Milner on the possibilities of a federa- 
tion of African states.38 In the same year, owing to a decline in her health, she 
resigned from the permanent staff of The Times. Two years later came her marriage 
to Sir Frederick Lugard, whom she had first met when she reviewed for The Times 
his book, The Rise of Our East African Empire.°° 

As the wife of the High Commissioner in Northern Nigeria, she turned her 
restless curiosity and analytical mind to the problems of that region. By 1904 
she had sufficient confidence in her understanding of West Africa to address two 
meetings on its problems. Members of the Royal Colonial Institute heard her on 
“West African Negroland’’,“9 and members of the Society of Arts on Nigeria.‘ 
Earl Grey took the chair at the first meeting, when she passed in review a historical 
and geographical panorama, and spoke of the continuity of life in West Africa. 
She concluded by referring to her hope that 


in following the example of our illustrious forerunners in pene- 

trating beyond the coast and carrying British administration for 

the first time into the fine uplands of higher Negroland, it may 

be our happy fortune to initiate a new era of prosperity, and to 

introduce into those countries blessings of peace and justice under 

' which the qualities these peoples showed themselves to be possessed 

of in the past may ripen to a finer fruit. 
She spoke to the Society of Arts on the development of England’s tropical 
dependencies: “Tropical administration is going to form . . . a new and interesting 
chapter in the near future of Imperial development.’’4” 


After her marriage, she increasingly merged her own interests into those of 
her husband. She wrote of his conception of an Empire “which is to be the best 
place for the exercise of justice and liberty and individual effort which the world 
has ever seen’’.43 Her words indicate their identity of vision and aim, the affinity 
of purpose and conviction which must have formed a large part of their initial 
interest in each other. In 1905, while she was still writing for The Times and 
Manchester Guardian, she published her second book on the Empire, a study of 
the history of northern Africa to which she gave the name A Tropical Dependency. 
It seemed to her that the most pressing questions connected with the self-governing 
colonies had been settled; attention and interest were set free to turn into other 
channels, and simultaneously with this liberation of public sympathy there was a 
new field for its attention. During the last 25 years England had acquired vast 
territories in tropical Africa. ‘‘These, and other colonies and dependencies which 
lie within the tropics, now call for some of the same care and attention which have 
helped to make India what it is,’’45 


oe Hebe op. cit., p. 229. In 1900 she wrote a pamphlet entitled Great Britain and the Dutch 
epublic. 
9°. J. D. Lugard, The Rise of Our East African Empire, Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1893 
“Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XXXV, 1903-4, pp. 418-38." 
“\Proceedings of the Royal Society of Arts, Vol. LII, pp. 370-80. 
2 Proceedings of the Royal Society of Arts, Vol. LII, pp. 370-80. 
43Bell, op. cit., p. 248. 
“Flora L. Shaw, A Tropical Dependency, James Nisbet, London, 1905. 
45Shaw, A Tropical Dependency, p. 2. 
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She thought that the British people had reason to be proud of their admini- 
stration of India, and that their work in Egypt was another proof of their capacity 
for autocratic rule. In her view they were justified in thinking of themselves as 
a people who might face still vaster questions of tropical administration with 
reasonable hopes of success. The book ended as it had begun, after she had passed 
from an outline of the ancient history of the western Sudan to the modern settle- 
ment of northern Nigeria: 


Thus a territory has been opened, in which the genius for admini- 
stration, and the adventurousness in trade, which have always 
characterised the British people, have once more the opportunity 
of working side by side to the accomplishment of great national 
results. It is a union which in times past brought the British 
Empire into existence. It gave us India, it gave us Canada, and 
. . . there is a reasonable ground for hope that the chapter of 
Imperial history which has been opened in the interior of West 
Africa will not prove unworthy of the rest.46 


There is little that is new in Flora Shaw’s ideas of Empire as they emerge 
from her articles, public addresses and books. Union in one form or another had 
had many advocates before her day. So, too, had the doctrine of the unity of 
Anglo-Saxondom, and the inevitability of the English character to reassert itself 
in territories overseas. Commercial union and cohesion by various forms of material 
and intellectual interchange were familiar themes. The civilizing mission of the 
English people, and their administrative capacity, are at the core of her belief; 
but certainly these convictions had previously had many distinguished adherents 
in Parliament and in the Colonial Office, as in the Indian and colonial fields. 
A religious drive is lacking from her thinking on imperial subjects. To her, 
Christianity is not the impulsive force in Empire; she was no evangelical, except 
in the propagation of British ideas of administration. The alliance of Christianity 
and legitimate commerce which is so fundamental to the imperial planning of many 
nineteenth century humanitarians, is replaced in Flora Shaw by the allied interests 
of legitimate commerce and British administration. 


The ideal which emerges from her later work is that of a Greater Britain which 
is not Anglo-Saxon but multi-racial. Her ideas came full circle: the unemployed 
at the London docks whose plight had troubled her early years were marshalled 
in the array of her thoughts beside the labourer of Basutoland, the Kanaka of 
Queensland, the farmer of Nigeria in an Empire of opportunity. Her ideas took 
final shape, not through political conviction, but empirically. It was not a transfer 
of political belief from the London poor to the West African poor, but a gradual 
clarification of an individual concept of Empire in the light of experience. She 
thought in terms of an Empire of evolution in which naught should be static, 
either of territory or of ideas. 


46;bid., p. 500. 
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In this multi-racial Empire, this Empire of self-respect and mutual regard— 
this Union of Nations—temperate self-governing countries and tropical dependencies 
fell readily into accord. Trusteeship was a concept receding into the past as the 
British subject gave place to the Commonwealth citizen, and as the colony yielded 
to the dominion. The relationship of England to the tropical zone she held to be 
that of temporary administrator; timely concession was its keynote. Guidance 
was to evaporate, and in its place would come voluntary adhesion and goodwill. 


Her work is characterized by a sweep of mind which embraced both the 
colonies of white settlement and the tropical colonies in one span of thought.4? 
She was the first in the literary world—and outside Parliament and the Colonial 
Office—to unite a vast range of experience in both the temperate and the tropical 
Empire. Others knew well some colonial territories, but her travels—first alone, 
and then in company with her husband—brought her a range of first-hand 
acquaintance which few outside the official world had had before that time, and 
none had had the opportunity to bring to a wide audience. For many years she 
worked closely with the staff of The Times, and she would certainly have echoed 
the words of their leader-writer at the time of her first London lecture in 1894: 
“Everywhere, indeed, at home and in our colonies, we have to deplore want of 
systematic training and information, and to echo the world-old cry—the people 
perish for lack of knowledge.’’48 


Her contribution to ideas of Empire may be found most distinctly in her role 
of propagation and dissemination. From the 1880s until the Great War she was 
writing steadily—at times prolifically—for the most part anonymously. Her work 
was distinguished and incisive in style, detached in the quality of its observation, 
accurate and close-textured in information and diverse in subject. She was guided 
in her travels by the conviction: “We do not sufficiently understand what we 
possess.” Her point of view was stratospheric; she was constantly collating the 
problems of one colony with another, always from the concept of a Union of British 
Nations. 


Until almost the end of the nineteenth century, the range and speed of her 
travels—by train and steamship—would not have been possible. What has been 
the influence of the views which she disseminated during and after her Odyssean 
travels? Their importance is to be found in the years in which she wrote and 
spoke—1892 to 1904—and the audience which she commanded. Her principal 
vehicles of expression were The Times, the Manchester Guardian, leading periodicals 
and the recently founded Royal Colonial Institute. She reached therefore an 


“In 1904 she spoke to a meeting of the Society of Arts of ‘“‘a very marked change which 
is taking place in the development of colonial and imperial questions. “Interest in the colonies 
has now for some years been general, but the principal current of interest has been directed . . . 
to the great self-governing colonies. It is in the development of Australasia, of Canada, and 
above all of South Africa that public interest has been so keenly awakened. But the new 
current of which I speak .. . is a perception of the great importance to us as a nation of the 
wise and active development of our tropical dependencies. I think our next colonial chapter 
will be a tropical chapter.” Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, Vol. LII, 1903-4, p. 370. 
48The Times, 10 Jan. 1894, p. 9. 
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audience that was erudite, experienced and wide.*® In her friends—official and 
unofficial—and in her colleagues, she was in constant touch with an influential 
and experienced circle. As Lady Lugard, her influence on the shaping of colonial 
policy, especially towards Africa, was great and sustained. 


Perhaps, therefore, Flora Shaw’s contribution is to be discerned in the fact 
that she had the entrée to influential circles and yet was outside them; that she 
remained the detached and independent observer. She stood half-way between public 
and government, and this at a time when the old colonies were passing through a 
difficult transitional stage, and when many troubled currents obscured the future 
direction of the British Commonwealth of Nations. By her writings she drew 
together the settlement colonies and the more recently acquired tropical colonies. 
The passage of their problems through one critical discerning mind was in itself 
a unifying factor. She picked up the strands from Froude and Dilke, and, stimulated 
by her sustained contact with colonial opinion, advanced thinking on imperial 
problems into an atmosphere of “mutual regard’. It is the twentieth century 
part-temperate, part-tropical Commonwealth that emerges from her writings. 
Travel, discussion, comprehension and reflection are united with experience in 
moving towards the British Commonwealth of Nations. Perhaps her attitude is 
best summed up in her own words at the close of her paper on “The Australian 
Outlook”’ :5° 


It has been the pride of British administration that it has known 
how to nourish the dignity and respect the independence of its 
subjects in all parts of the world. In dealing with the develop- 
ments of the future, the word finality has no place. 


Birkbeck College, University of London 


49Moberly Bell wrote to her: “I was talking yesterday to our publisher.... We discussed 
advertisements and he said ‘It’s letters like those on South Africa as is the best advertisement, 
Sir.’ He told me that the papers containing them were being sent for every day, and he said, 
‘They are doing the same for the Australian ones.’ I am gratified not only at the well-deserved 
compliment to you, but at the evidence that the public is beginning to take an interest in the 
olonies.”’ Bell, op. cit., p. 162. 
¥ 50 Proceedings s the oe Colonial Institute, Vol. XXV, 1893-4, pp. 138-65. 


Towards the Understanding of 


Lenin’s Imperialism 
By L. G. CHURCHWARD 


Lenin’s Imperialism is at once one of the best known and least understood 
of Lenin’s works. Since it first appeared in 19161 it has been subjected to countless 
criticisms and appraisals and its critics are still largely divided into those who 
find it well-nigh worthless and those who laud it as a triumph of Marxist analysis 
as true today as it was in 1916.2. Neither position is tenable. My own purpose 
is not so much to answer the question of the correctness (or validity) of Lenin’s 
thesis but to clarify Lenin’s objectives in writing the book and to explore his 
method of analysis as illustrated not merely by Imperialism and its various prefaces 
but also by the lesser known Notebooks on Imperialism.® 


What were Lenin’s purposes in writing the pamphlet Imperialism—the highest 
stage of capitalism? One view is that it was intended as an explanation of why 
Marx was still right even when wrong in his prediction of proletarian revolution. 
“The theory of imperialism’’, writes Alfred G. Meyer in his recent study of Leninism, 
“is an attempt to explain the stubborn fact that the revolution had not yet taken 
place in the most highly developed capitalist countries.’’* This has a certain 
validity, for Lenin,®> as Meyer recognizes,* considered that the export of capital 
was a development from the basic contradictions of capitalism. But Meyer’s 
explanation has at least two shortcomings. First it exaggerates the novelty of 
this explanation in Marxist writing. Not only Engels’? but later German Marxists 
had recognized the relationship between imperialist exploitation and reformism. 
Secondly, Lenin regarded the development of imperialism not as an explanation 
of why proletarian revolution had failed to occur but as a reason why proletarian 
revolution was imminent. For Lenin, imperialism did not “‘solve’’ the contra- 
dictions of capitalism but accentuated them, even while modifying them. Thus 
revolutionary crises developed “‘inevitably’’ out of imperialism.® 


‘Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism. A Popular Outline. The text was com- 
pleted in June 1916 but the first Russian edition was not printed until April 1917 and the 
first French and German editions in July 1920. Quotations in this article are from the 
Lawrence and Wishart, Ltd., English edition, 1942 (Little;Lenin Library). 

*cf. E. Varga and L. Mendelsohn, New Data for V. I. Lenin’s Imperialism, 1940, Inter- 
national Publishers Co. Inc., New York, p. 269. 

$V. I. Lenin, Tetradi po imperializmu, Gosizpolit., Moscow, 1939, 739 pp. Henceforth 
cited as Notebooks. 

4Alfred G. Meyer, Leninism, Harvard University Press, 1957, p. 240. 

5 Notebooks on Imperialism, p. 195. 

Sop. cit., p. 241. 

; of. I, Engel’s letter to K. Kautsky, 12 Sept. 1882, which explains the absence of a 
socialist party in England by the fact that English workers had benefited somewhat from the 
colonial monopoly of England and its domination of the world market. This letter was among 
the various Marxist writings used by Lenin in preparing Imperialism. See Notebooks, pp. 606-8. 

*V. I. Lenin, preface to the French and German editions of Imperialism, 6 July 1920. 
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A second appraisal of Lenin’s purpose is that he was attempting a general 
explanation of international relations. Writers who seek to explain international 
relations wholly in terms of power politics are apt to criticise Lenin for his neglect 
of political (power) factors. Lenin’s Imperialism does not provide an adequate 
explanation of international relations, but since it was never intended to do this 
criticism along these lines seems beside the point. Lenin was clearly not ignorant 
of the role of “‘political factors’ and ‘‘power politics’ although at times he does 
seem systematically to ignore them. But this was primarily because (as he explained 
in his preface to the Russian edition, 26 April 1917) he wrote the pamphlet with 
an “eye’’ to tsarist censorship and hence was obliged to exclude analysis of the 
more political aspects of imperialism and to use ‘“‘Esopian’’ language whenever he 
did happen to discuss imperialist politics. Lenin’s aim was less pretentious than 
the construction of a general theory of international relations or even a general 
theory of imperialism. In the preface to the Russian edition (1917) he merely 
states: “I entertain the hope that my pamphlet will be of assistance in enquiring 
into that fundamental economic question . . . the economic essence of imperialism.” 
In the pursuit of this aim he deduced a definition of imperialism which listed the 
five essential features of imperialism (see Imperialism, ch. VII). 


But Lenin was not only or not primarily concerned with conducting an academic 
investigation into the nature of imperialism. His investigation was designed ‘‘to 
evaluate the present war and present-day politics’’.® He believed that his research 
and analysis amply vindicated the policies he had advocated within the Russian 
and European socialist movement since the outbreak of war in August 1914, that 
is, that the workers of all countries should pursue a policy of non-involvement in 
the imperialist war and seek to use every opportunity which presented itself of 
“turning the imperialist war into a civil war’, that is, of converting a struggle 
between conflicting imperialisms into a struggle between conflicting classes. Thus 
he asserted that: 

In the pamphlet it is proved that the War of 1914-18 was 
on both sides an imperialist (7.e., annexationist, predatory, 
plunderous war) a war for the partition of the world, for the 
distribution and redistribution of colonies, of ‘spheres of influence’, 


of finance capital, etc.1? ue 
In this Lenin was neither asserting that ‘all wars are imperialist wars’, nor that ‘the 


World War was merely an imperialist war’, but that the essential characteristic 
of the First World War was that it was an imperialist war for redivision. 


Lenin’s method, like his purpose in writing Imperialism, is clear to a close 
reader of the work. A reading of the Notebooks on Imperialism enables us to fill 
in many gaps and to better appreciate his method. 


At the outset it should be recognized that Lenin’s book was not based on 
independent research into primary materials so much as on a careful and critical 
reading of all available secondary sources. His reliance on secondary sources is 


9Preface to the Russian edition, 26 Ap. 1917. 
10Preface to the French and German editions, 6 July 1920. 
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clearly indicated in his footnotes, but it is strongly reinforced by his Notebooks. 
This restriction of sources was partly but not wholly the result of circumstances. 
As a revolutionary socialist during a general war Lenin was largely reduced to 
using the material available in the libraries of Berne and other cities of neutral 
Switzerland. This fact, as Lenin readily admitted,1’ meant a heavy reliance on 
German sources and a neglect of French, English and Russian sources. His reading 
was done quickly and under conditions of continuous political agitation and 
organization. And yet over a period of nine months, from September 1915 to 
June 1916, Lenin managed to read and took notes on 148 books (of which 106 
were in German, 23 in French, 17 in English and 2 in Russian translations) and 
232 articles taken from 49 different periodicals (of which 34 were in German, 7 in 
French and 8 in English).12 These notes and comments filled 20 exercise books 
and run into close on 700 printed pages. Although many of the books and articles 
consulted were by Marxist writers or by ‘‘bourgeois’’ writers on imperialism, Lenin 
covered several diplomatic histories and ranged as wide afield as V. S. Clark, The 
Labour Movement in Australasia (Westminster, 1906) and André Siegfried, Neu 
Zeeland (Berlin, 1909). Not only did Lenin copy out large sections of books dealing 
with imperialist politics but he commented extensively on them and at various 
places experimented with constructing theses on imperialism which included political 
as well as economic factors and even constructed a number of charts designed to 
organize material on diplomacy, politics, alliances, political crises, etc. 


One of the accusations sometimes made against Lenin is that of plagiarism, 
especially in regard to Hobson. This is patently absurd and unjust. Lenin, both 
in his prefaces and in his text, openly acknowledges his debt to Hobson, but he 
did not take over Hobson’s analysis in its entirety. An entire notebook was devoted 
to J. A. Hobson’s Imperialism (London, 1902) an honour accorded only to two 
other authors, H. N. Brailsford, The War of Steel and Gold (London, 1914), and 
G. Egelhaaf, History of Recent Times from the French War to Today (4 vols., 
Stuttgart, 1913). But although Lenin copied out extensive extracts from Hobson 
and approved of many of them and delighted to use them against Kautsky, he 
included many caustic comments.!3 He appreciated Hobson’s recognition of the 
export of capital as the salient characteristic of modern imperialism and his acknow- 
ledgement of the fact (in contrast with Kautsky) of the parasitism of imperialism. 
The term “finance capital’? was not taken from Hobson but directly from 
Hilferding."* But again he criticized Hilferding’s book. Copying out Hilferding’s 
concept of finance capital as “bank capital, dominant over industrial capital’, he 
wrote, ‘“‘Isn’t finance capital = bank capital sufficient ?’”” Elsewhere (on page 162 
of the Notebooks) he lists the shortcomings of Hilferding thus: 


11Preface to the Russian edition, 26 Ap. 1917. 

Introduction to Notebooks on Imperialism 19339, p. iv. 

8cf. his comment on Hobson’s view of the possibility of avoiding imperialism by means 
of raising domestic consumption: “‘Ha-ha! the essence of the petty-bourgeois criticism of 
imperialism.’’ Notebooks, p. 360, and on p. 379 this comment: “petty-bourgeois utopia ! !”’ 


MR. Hilferding Finance Capital: the latest phase in the devel t tala i 
1910. Russian edition 1912. See Notebooks, 4 287. a ee 
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(1) The theoretical mistake relative to money. 

(2) Ignoring (almost) the division of the world. 

(3) Ignoring the correlation of finance capital with parasitism.15 

(4) Ignoring the correlation of imperialism with opportunism. 
Whereas Hilferding was content with the subtitle ‘The latest phase in the develop- 
ment of Capitalism”, Lenin insisted that imperialism was ‘“‘the highest stage in the 
development of Capitalism’. 


Lenin sought deliberately to use the findings of non-Marxist writers, especially 
when they criticized aspects of contemporary capitalism which he himself con- 
demned or when they showed clearer perception on particular points of their 
analysis than others who called themselves Marxists. But in the writing of 
Imperialism the only works which Lenin used without obvious criticism were those 
by Marx and Engels themselves. His notebooks indicate the diligence with which 
Lenin searched earlier Marxist writings for any comments and observations relevant 
to the interpretation of contemporary imperialism. Thus he read or re-read the 
various articles, letters and books of Marx and Engels dealing with the Paris 
Commune, the Franco-German War, the Irish independence movement, the English 
labour movement and war. In attempting to write a book which set out the 
economic essence of imperialism Lenin was more than usually interested in books 
which went beyond the collection and assembling of facts. In his notebooks one 
sometimes comes across comments against books such as “‘Not much theory here’’, 
and in general Lenin’s comments and extracts vary in roughly direct proportion 
to the amount of theoretical analysis in the book he is considering. Although he 
largely relied on secondary sources for statistical information on industrial and 
banking concentration, territorial acquisitions, etc., he frequently re-worked this 
material and set it out in a more elaborate and complete manner, in the form of 
diagrams, charts and tables. Thus, using information abstracted from various 
books on diplomacy and political history,1® he summarized the chief events in 
international relations 1870-1914 under ten columns dealing with wars, diplomacy, 
colonial policy, economic policy, the labour movement and socialist parties, non- 
proletarian revolutionary movements, democratic reforms, social reforms, and 
miscellaneous. It is clear that despite some minor borrowing the theoretical analysis 
of Lenin was unquestionably his own. 


A proper understanding of Lenin’s Imperialism requires an appreciation of 
what Lenin expected both of a “definition” and of a “law”. In his Philosophical 
Notebooks Lenin defined law as “‘the reflection of the essential in the movement of 
the universe’. A more recent and somewhat more elaborate Marxist definition of 
law is ‘‘the inner essential connection of phenomena, furnishing the necessary regular 
development of phenomena”’.!?_ For Lenin, a law and also a definition must express 


15¢f, Lenin in Imperialism, p. 90: ‘‘One of the shortcomings of the Marxist Hilferding is 
that he took a step backward in comparison with the non-Marxist, Hobson. We refer to 
parasitism inherent in imperialism.”’ 

16Especially from G. Egelhaaf, History of Recent Times from the French War to today, 
4 vols., 4th ed., Stuttgart, 1913, and F. Quadflieg, Russian Political Expansion, Berlin, 1914. 

17M. Rosenthal and P. Yudin, Kratky filosofsky slovay (A Short Philosophical Dictionary), 


Moscow, 1955, p. 141. 
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the totality of essential relationships in a given field. Thus Lenin held that in 
order to understand the First World War it was necessary to take 


the objective positions of the ruling classes in all belligerent powers. 
In order to depict this objective position one must not take single 
examples or isolated data (in view of the extreme complexity of 
the phenomena of social life it is always easy to select any number 
of examples or isolated data to corroborate any point one desires), 
but the aggregate of the data concerning the bases of economic 
life of all the belligerent countries and of the whole world.1® 


The same approach is evident in Chapter VII of Imperialism. Lenin, like most 
of his contemporaries, took it for granted that imperialism was essentially connected 
with the relationship between contemporary capitalist states. Although not 
uninterested in other writers’ definitions of imperialism he rejected all earlier 
definitions. Contrary to most writers who first defined imperialism and then dis- 
cussed it, Lenin began by a detailed examination of the trends of modern 
capitalism. Having isolated five essential features (i.e., objective features) he 
equated them with imperialism. No lesser definition satisfied him; all earlier 
definitions suffered from what he felt to be one-sidedness or subjectivism. As he 
puts it in Chapter VII: 


. . too brief definitions, although convenient, since they sum 
up the main points, are nevertheless inadequate, because very 
fundamental features of the phenomenon to be defined must still 
be deduced. And so, without forgetting the conditional and 
telative value of definitions, which can never include all the 
connections of a fully developed phenomenon, we must give a 
definition of imperialism that will include the following five 
essential features :— 

1. The concentration of production and capital, developed to such 
a high stage that it has created monopolies which play a decisive 
role in economic life. 

2. The merging of bank capital with industrial capital and the 
creation, on the basis of this ‘finance capital’, of a financial 
oligarchy. 

3. The export of capital, as distinguished from the export of 
commodities, becomes of particularly great importance. 

4. International monopoly combines of capitalists are formed 
which divide up the world. 

5. The territorial division of the world by the greatest capitalist 
powers is completed. 


His definition, which follows immediately, is merely a condensation of these five 
“essential features’, namely: 


Imperialism is capitalism in that stage of development in which 
the domination of monopolies and finance capital has taken shape; 
in which the export of capital has acquired pronounced import- 
ance; in which the division of the world by the international trusts 
has begun, and in which the partition of all the territory of the 
earth by the greatest capitalist countries has been completed.!9 


18Preface to the French and Russian editions, 6 July 1920. 
19Tmperialism, p. 81. sae 
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Of the five essential features of imperialism listed by Lenin only the last may 
be said to be political, and that not wholly so. But Lenin did not arrive so easily 
at this list of the five essential features and, as his notebooks bear witness, he did 
at times attempt a more comprehensive listing of features including political as 
well as economic, Thus at one stage he formulates the problem as follows: 


Toward? the question of Imperialism 

Themes (samples) 
. Finance capital. 
Banks. 
. Cartels and Trusts. 
. Monopolies. 
Concentration in Big Business. 
. The export of capital. 
. Colonies. Their significance. 
The history of colonies. 
. The division of the world. 
. Free competition versus imperialism. 
. Backward to free competition or forward to the replacement 

of imperialism and capitalism ? 
12. Ultra-imperialism or inter-imperialism ? 
13. The unevenness of development. 
14, Hobson, imperialism, Kautsky. 
15. Apologists and petty-bourgeois critics of imperialism. 
16. Parasitism in imperialist countries . . . (‘decay’) (‘State- 

rentier’). 
17. The final schism in the labour movement (‘imperialism and 
opportunism’). 

18. Diplomacy and foreign policy, 1871-1914. 
19. The national question in the epoch of imperialism. 
20. Interlacing versus socialization. 


HMHOOHDIBAMP We 


— 


Component parts of the concept of ‘imperialism’ 


For example: 
I. Monopoly as the essence of concentration. 
II. The export of capital (as the main aspect). 


rat; (a) Agreements between inter- 
The division of the world national capital 
IV. (b) Colonies 


V. Bank capital and its ‘threads’. 
VI. The replacement of free trade by coercion and a world turn- 
over to political violence (customs, insurrections, etc., etc.).° 


The last section of this extract might be compared with the final formulation in 
the Notebooks :?4 
Imperialism and the approach to it 
Economic 
1. Definition reaction 
Political< national oppression 
annexations. 


20Notebooks on Imperialism, pp. 161-2. 
2174bid., pp. 682-3. 
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Imperialism = Capitalism. 

a. Monopolistic ) Cartels 

Big Banks 
Financial oligarchy (more than 100 millard 


capital assets) 


1 

2) 

3) 

4) Colonies and export of capital (the 
) 


division of the world). 
1) Export of capital 
(2) 100 millard capital assets. 
c. Moribund (‘transitional’) 

It is difficult to determine precisely what finally persuaded Lenin to abandon the 
attempt at an over-all definition of imperialism and to concentrate on a definition 
of its economic essence but it was probably a combination of Marxist predilection 
and editorial caution. Yet the Notebooks do reinforce the statement Lenin makes 
in the preface to the Russian edition regarding his non-inclusion of directly political 
material. His interest in diplomatic and political history in the process of writing 
the book has already been noted. In the Notebooks one frequently comes across 
evidence of the political influence of monopoly capitalism and this he carefully 
notes. Thus in summarizing an article ‘““German overseas concessions’’ in the 
German financial journal Die Bank, 1910, he comments, “‘a good example of the 
significance and politics of finance capital’’.? 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


b. Parasitic 


His most ambitious attempt at formulating a general framework for modern 
history was that referred to earlier when he attempts a note summary of important 
events in ten parallel columns. In this summary Lenin notes most of the important 
political happenings of the period 1870-1914, including 17 wars, 18 seizures and 
annexations of colonial territory and the full range of the shifting alliances in power 
politics, beginning with the Alliance of the Three Emperors in 1871 and ending 
with the Franco-German Agreement on Morocco in 1911. In the column 
“Diplomacy” he notes 31 important happenings between 1871 and 1911. Yet 
despite a recognition of the importance of imperialist politics his pamphlet largely 
ignores it. 


Lenin’s definition of imperialism is sometimes said to be unsatisfactory because 
by linking imperialism to a definite stage in the development of capitalism it 
excludes earlier and later imperialism from consideration. Lenin was not unaware 
of the existence of colonial politics and imperialism before the advent of monopoly 
capitalism.” But, for Lenin, imperialism in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries was qualitatively different from Roman or Elizabethan imperialism. This 
conclusion followed not so much from a consideration of the differences between 
new and old imperialism but from Lenin’s acceptance of the basic Marxist proposition 
that economic systems not only determine the general nature of the politics they 
provoke but that economic systems are always changing. New developments in 
the economy produce new politics. Hence imperialism (or, more exactly, modern 
imperialism) is inseparable from monopoly capitalism. On this basis Lenin could 


This comment he entered opposite a reference to the direct approach of the Barmen 
Chamber of Commerce to the German Minister of Commerce ores : policy of excluding 
foreign investors from German mining concessions in Morocco. Notebooks, p. 147. 

Imperialism, pp. 75, 112. cf. Notebooks, pp. 366, 374. 
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argue the inevitability of imperialism under capitalism (when capitalist states had 
reached a certain stage of development) but it was not a matter of general historical 
inevitability. Lenin was very caustic in his comments on writers who argued that 
imperialism was a “law of history’’.24 But Lenin argued that each of his five 
essential features of imperialism was inherent and unavoidable in capitalism at a 
particular stage of its development.?> In this sense and only in this sense did 
Lenin argue the inevitability of imperialism. 


Although it is not my intention to include a critique of Lenin’s Imperialism 
in this article it is perhaps necessary to indicate what I consider valid lines of 
criticism of the work. Only two valid approaches to criticism of Imperialism 
suggest themselves. The first is to disprove his definition. This would involve 
proving that his five essential features of capitalism are not correct. This could 
be either that one or more of these features is not characteristic of modern capitalism 
or that even if all five features distinguished by Lenin are characteristic they are 
not so basic and determining as other features which he does not recognize. 
Secondly, Lenin’s thesis could be displaced if it is proved that the five essential 
features, together or in isolation, do not provide a key to the understanding of the 
international relations of modern states, that they are inadequate to explain the 
basis of international relations. It is not possible to disprove Lenin by ‘“‘proving”’ 
that bank capital played a lesser role in British imperialism than he claims for it 
in imperialism in general, nor by “‘proving’’ that many moves in international 
relations were made without obvious reference to the interests of the dominant 
business groups. One might refute Lenin by proving that “nationalism” and 
“power politics’ or some other factor is the basic determinant in international 
relations but it is impossible to refute him by arguing either that he ignores power 
politics or nationalism (which he doesn’t) or that his thesis does not explain the 
whole pattern of international relations (since it was not intended to do this). One 
‘could perhaps argue that Lenin’s analysis was essentially true of the world before 
1914 but that it is not true of the world since 1918 (or perhaps since 1945) because 
of various new developments such as the division of the world into two 
sectors (capitalist and socialist), the advent of “controlled capitalism’’ (Keynesian 
economics), colonial revolutions and nuclear weapons. But such an argument 
would need a detailed analysis of these ‘“‘new features’ in conjunction with surviving 
elements of the five essential features before any valid conclusion could be drawn. 
And such a project would involve the critic in a reading marathon which would 
make Lenin’s effort for the writing of Imperialism a mere three mile walk. I doubt 
if any critic of Lenin pursuing this route has got beyond the first mile. 


University of Melbourne 


24¢f, his comments on G. F. Steffen The World War and Imperialism, Jena, 1915. Note- 


books, p. 215. 
25 mperialism, pp. 57-8. 


A Note on Voting and A.L.P. 
Under-representation in the 1958 
Federal Elections i So Keene 


In the August issue of this Journal! methods of measuring ‘“‘under-representa- 
tion” in a two-party single-member electorate system were suggested. This note 
aims to apply these methods to the results of the recent elections for the federal 
House of Representatives. 

The main difficulty in so doing is that the two-party system has broken down 
and it may be argued that we now have a three- or four-party system. So long 
as the Liberal and Country Parties govern in coalition and campaign jointly in 
most electorates, it is reasonable enough to treat them as one party. But the 
Democratic Labor Party? cannot be so easily dealt with. Yet it must be emphasized 
that the D.L.P. is still not an alternative government. It won no seats and had 
no possible chance of winning the great majority of seats it contested. Thus the 
real choice of the electors was still between the Government and the Opposition: 
the Liberal-Country Party and the Australian Labor Party. And the preferential 
system of voting meant that each must ultimately indicate his preference between 
them. If we knew how each elector allocated preferences we would be able to 
allocate his vote either for or against the Government. An attempt to do this 
has been made on the basis of those preference votes which were actually counted. 

The percentage of first preference votes for each party in each state is given 
in the following table, which also shows the number of seats each party won. 


Lib.-C.P. ALP D.L.P. Communist Others 
Vote Seats Vote Seats Vote Vote Vote 
IN-SZWe 5, .. 45.49 24 47.15 22 5.59 0.74 1.04 
Victoria .. .. 44.80 23 39.92 10 14.74 0.21 0.32 
Queensland .. 50.46 15 37.48 3 11.08 0.50 0.50 
South Australia .. 44.92 5 47.52 6 6.05 0.71 0.81 
Western Australia 53.17 8 34.98 1 10.51 0.32 1.03 
Tasmania .. 44.53 re 46.83 3 7.88 0.76 — 
Australia® 46.36 re 42.84 45 9.57 0.51 0.70 


It will be seen that New South Wales was the only state where the A.L.P. 
polled more votes than did the Government parties and yet won fewer seats. In 
the country as a whole the Government vote clearly exceeded that of the A.L.P., 


1C. S. Soper and Joan Rydon, “‘Under-Representation and Electoral Prediction” 
Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 9408, : aa sein aaa 
*For an interesting study of the D.L.P. vote in one area see James Jupp, ‘‘A Not 
Democratic Labor Vote in Melbourne’’, A.P.S.A. News, Vol. IV, oh Le Sear fase: Thee 
this article D.L.P. has been taken to include the Queensland Labor Party. 
_ _*The two seats of the Capital Territory and the Northern Territory which carry only 
limited voting rights in the House of Representatives have been omitted. Figures used are 
taken from roneoed results provided by the Commonwealth Electoral Office. 
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in contrast to the 1954 elections when the Government was returned on a minority 
of votes. It will, however, doubtless be argued that the difference between the 
votes for the two parties is small and that between the seats won is disproportionately 
great.* One answer is that this is the normal “exaggeration of majorities’ working. 
But it should be added that, although all the seats were won by the two main 
parties, it was not only their first preference votes which decided who won. Since 
a number of D.L.P., Communist and “‘other’’ candidates were eliminated and their 
preferences distributed, the actual seat-winning votes are the final figures for each 
electorate and these add up to the following:5 


Ei y- Gees ASAP: IDS EA”. Communist Others 
SEW. ie 7 646.21 47.68 4.87 0.72 0.52 
Victoria aye .. 48.26 40.73 10.71 0.18 0.12 
Queensland oe .. 53.69 39.36 6.24 0.31 0.40 
South Australia .. 44,92 47.52 6.05 0.71 0.80 
Western Australia oe eOGe ee 36.20 6.52 0.32 0.19 
Tasmania a -. 45.52 47.55 6.18 0.75 — 
Australia ae .. 48.42 43.72 6.99 0.49 0.38 


Preferences were counted in 31 of the 122 electorates. The D.L.P. contested 
113 seats and 30 of its candidates were eliminated. In only seven cases did the 
D.L.P. preferences clearly change the result from that obtained on first preferences. 
In all these cases the A.L.P. candidates polled the highest number of first preference 
votes, but the seats were finally won by the Government. 


In South Australia no preferences were counted. In Tasmania only one D.L.P. 
candidate was eliminated. In New South Wales approximately one quarter of the 
D.L.P. preferences counted “leaked” to the A.L.P. The figure was slightly less 
for Western Australia, about one fifth in Queensland and only about one sixth in 
Victoria. Even within states there was great variation between electorates in the 
division of D.L.P. second preferences between the Government and the A.L.P. 


Nevertheless, if we take the average allocation in each state of the D.L.P. 
preferences counted, we can distribute those not counted on the same basis and 
thus get an indication of how votes would have been divided between the two 
major parties. Votes for Communist and “‘other’’ candidates have been distributed 


on similar assumptions. Adjusted figures thus obtained are: 
Lib.-C.P. A:L.P. 


N.S.W. ae ia 50.27 49.73 
Victoria .. ae 57.30 42.70 
Queensland ioe (0S. 67 41.33 
South Australia .. 49,93 50.09 
Western Australia. . 61.81 38.19 
Tasmania .. ate 49.72 50.28 
Australia .. es 54.20 45.80 


4See e.g. Brian Fitzpatrick’s Labor News Letter, No. 8, December 1958. , 
5Where the final count was between one Liberal and one Country Party candidate the 
figures before the elimination of the A.L.P. candidate have been used. 
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The adjusted figures can be used in applying the measures of under-representa- 
tion. It was previously argued that any ideal standard of “exaggeration of 
majorities’ (such as the “cube rule’) must imply a symmetrical distribution of 
votes and that the median or an adjusted median is the best measure of the 
effective vote. If we arrange the Labor vote (as percentages) for each electorate in 
ascending or descending order we find that the median is 42.89. There is, however, 
some unevenness about the centre of the distribution. If we try to correct this 
by the method previously used® we get a constructed median of 43.78. By the 
cube rule this would give Labor 39 seats whereas it actually won 45—an error of 6. 
It seems that the cube rule does not fit the results as well as in the elections of 
1949 to 1954. 


If, nevertheless, we take this constructed median as the effective vote for Labor, 
under-representation will be 


Overall Vote — Median Vote 
45.80 = 43.78 = 2,02. 


We can divide this amount between the two factors of under-representation. 
The effect of unevenness in the size of electorates can be shown by deducting the 
simple average of the votes for the party in each electorate from its overall vote. 
We have 

- Overall Vote — Average Vote 
45.80 — 45.78 ==" ().02. 
The remainder of the under-representation, 2.0, is due to differential concentration 
of majorities. 


To sum up: On our adjusted figures Labor polled 45.80 per cent. of the total 
votes. Yet on the existing distribution of electoral boundaries this was an effective 
vote of only 43.78 per cent. Thus, despite the redistribution of 1955, the system 
would seem to be discriminating against Labor to roughly the same extent as in 
the previous elections studied. (The measures of Labor under-representation then 
being 1949: 2.21; 1951: 1.91; 1954: 1.96.) Labor under-representation due to 
differential concentration of majorities has not changed greatly (1949: 2.22; 1951: 
1.93; 1954: 2.20), but there has been some change in the under-representation due 
to unevenness in the size of electorates. From 1949 to 1954 Labor actually gained 
slightly from this factor (the measures of under-representation being 1949: —0.01; 
1951: —0.02; 1954: —0.24), whereas now it is losing from it. Unfortunately it 
has not been possible as yet to compare these results with those of the 1955 
elections, which might throw some light on whether this deterioration in the 


A.L.P.’s position is primarily due to the redistribution of 1955 or to population 
changes since then. 


University of Sydney 


__ 8A group of ten seats evenly spaced about the median was omitted and the five votes on 
either side of this group were averaged. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 


The Budget Session 


The session of the Commonwealth Parliament, which began on 5 August, was regarded 
from the start as almost certainly the final pre-election session. Any doubts were removed 
three weeks later by the announcement of 22 November as polling day. The Government 
thus gave the unusually long period of three months notice of the election. As was to be 
expected, the session saw little important legislation except for the measures required to enact 
the budget. 


The budget! was the last to be introduced by the Treasurer, Sir Arthur Fadden, who 
had announced his impending retirement from parliament. Its aim was, broadly, to maintain 
existing government expenditure in the face of reduced income from taxation, due largely to 
falls in the prices of exports. Though there were no tax cuts, revenue was expected to fall 
by about £9 million. Some relatively small increases in social services including an increase 
of 10/- per week for single pensioners who paid rent and were wholly dependent on their 
pensions, and other minor social service concessions were estimated to cost just over £1 million 
in 1958-9. Depreciation allowances were granted to farmers and to those engaged in pearling 
and fishing. The estimated deficit for 1958-9 was £110 million. 


The Treasurer argued that while the country was highly prosperous, the decline of export 
earnings placed this prosperity in some jeopardy. By budgeting for a large deficit, to be met 
by borrowing from the Commonwealth Bank, the Government hoped to maintain investment 
and spending and prevent the development of unemployment. While total government 
expenditure could be increased by this means, it would be impossible for the Government 
also to reduce taxation. 


Dr. Evatt’s reply,? on behalf of the Opposition, elaborated his claim that this was ‘‘the 
budget of a tired and lazy government with little care for the well-being of anything but its 
own bureaucratic machine’. Like the Treasurer, he devoted most of his attention to the 
likely effect of the budget on the general state of the economy. He argued that, since con- 
cessions worth £75 million had been thought necessary to stimulate the economy in the 
previous year, it was illogical to propose only very minor concessions when the economy was 
clearly in greater need of stimulation. Frankly linking his speech with the coming election 
campaign, Dr. Evatt promised that a Labor government would introduce a new budget which 
would provide increased social services, more money for housing and unspecified assistance 
to farmers and small businesses. While he gave no indication of how much additional 
expenditure might be required, he implied that the A.L.P. was prepared to budget for a much 
bigger deficit and to depend more heavily on loans from the Commonwealth Bank. In addition 
he indicated that substantial savings could be made in the “‘ever-bloated defence vote’. 


Little was added to these arguments by either side during the remainder of the debate, 
though the Prime Minister pointed out that the budget concessions granted a year before 
would only take full effect over the coming year, and defended the Government against charges, 


1Commonwealth of Australia, Parliamentary Debates, House of Representatives, 5 Aug. 
1958, pp. 10-54. 
27bid., 12 Aug., pp. 251-9. 
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coming mainly from its supporters, of allowing departmental expenditure to rise. The charges 
of the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Calwell, that the Government had been too 
ready to resort to the printing press as a source of finance were curiously in contrast with 
Dr. Evatt’s advocacy of further deficit financing. 


The budget legislation passed both Houses, but in the Senate a motion was carried 
condemning the policies which underlay it. This curious result was brought about by a 
combination of A.L.P., D.L.P., and Q.L.P. Senators such as had twice defeated the Govern- 
ment’s banking legislation. As on the first of these occasions, it was necessary to bring an 
A.L.P. Senator from hospital to take part in the vital division, in this case Senator Donald 
Grant (N.S.W.). Sydney newspapers* later published what purported to be a letter from 
Senator Grant to the Vice-President of the A.L.P. in New South Wales, Mr. Mulvihill, in 
which it was stated that Senator Grant had been led to believe that his action would lead to 
the defeat of the Government. In fact, the Government treated the vote as merely an expression 
of the Senate’s opinion which could safely be ignored. The failure to defeat the budget 
legislation itself seemed to be due, partly to the Opposition’s fear, as Senators, of the reper- 
cussions of rejecting a money bill and partly to their fear, as Labor members, that the electoral 
effects might not be to their advantage. 


The other principal changes to result from a thin session were a Nationality and Citizenship 
Bill,t aimed at removing distinctions between the legal status of Australian-born, British-born 
and naturalized Australian citizens and a liberalization of some health service provisions, 
designed to benefit the aged and sufferers from chronic diseases. An interesting debate, though 
one which had no important consequences, followed the landing of troops in Jordan and 
Lebanon by Britain and the United States respectively. This is dealt with elsewhere in this 
Journal. 


The Election Campaign 


Throughout the election campaign, the Government allowed the rival Labor parties to 
hold the initiative, a decision which was amply justified by the results. Dr. Evatt gladly 
seized this opportunity and on 15 October, six weeks before polling day, began a campaign 
which was protracted and exhausting even by his own previous standards. Dr. Evatt’s policy 
speech, the content of which was influenced partly by the A.L.P. Federal Executive, which 
met in August and partly by advisers inside and outside of parliament, was delivered in Sydney 
on 15 October.5 Running to some 15,000 words, it was a closely-packed and circumstantial 
account of proposals for the future and a criticism of the Government’s record. The theme 
of the “stagnant economy’, which had been prominent in his budget speech, also underlay 
his policy speech, with its attractive implication that increased government and consumer 
spending were not only desirable in themselves but were required to stimulate production. 
The principal social service increases proposed were the doubling of child endowment payments 
and an additional 10/- per week for invalid and aged pensioners. The less important social 
service payments were also to be increased. 


Other Labor speakers pointed out during the campaign that these increases did no more 
than to restore the former value of these payments. However, Government supporters and 
several newspapers condemned the proposals as excessively generous and likely to lead to 
further inflation. This was an argument which had already been used successfully against 


the A.L.P. in the election campaigns of 1954 and 1955, in the former case with considerable 
justification. 


Despite the A.L.P.’s revived interest in ‘democratic socialism” at the time of its Federal 
Conference in 1957, no references to anything so alarming appeared in its election policy. In 
fact, the only outside authorities invoked by Dr. Evatt were Keynes and Beveridge, and there 


8See Sydney Daily Telegraph, 10 Jan. 1959. 
‘C.P.D., H. of R., 26 Aug. 1958, pp. 411-12. 


*Reprinted as a pamphlet, Policy Speech of the Australian Labor Party. 
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were no proposals for any extension of government business activity. Most Labor speakers 
were unusually forthright in repudiating the inevitable charges of socialist intent brought 
against them during the campaign. Mr. Calwell, the party’s Deputy Leader, said that the 
A.L.P. not only could not nationalize any industry if returned to office, because of constitutional 
difficulties, but did not wish to do so if it could. The only important discordant voice—and 
in this case the facts are in dispute—was that of Mr. E. J. Ward, the A.L.P. member for East 
Sydney. Mr. Ward was reported to have said in a television interview that the A.L.P. aimed 
ultimately at the nationalization of the rural industries, and this seems to be the only inter- 
pretation to be placed on what purport to be transcripts of the interview, though these have 
come from sources opposed to the A.L.P.¢ Mr. Ward himself denied that he had intended 
to give this impression. 


Most of Labor’s foreign policy proposals were expressed in broad terms, since the subjects 
they concerned were not ones in which Australia could expect to play a leading role. There 
was general support for the United Nations as an arbiter of disputes, for summit talks by the 
leaders of the principal powers, for disarmament and for the suspension of nuclear tests. More 
specifically, the A.L.P. supported the admission of all nations to the U.N.—obviously with 
particular reference to the Communist Government of China—and the development of trade 
with Communist as well as other countries. Dr. Evatt flatly opposed “‘any attempt by Indonesia 
to supplant the Netherlands Government in West New Guinea’. In the event of the Dutch 
relinquishing control, Australia should administer the whole island, with the aim of allowing 
its people ‘ultimately to take their place in the world as the equals of the citizens of more 
advanced countries’. It was not clear whether a proposal for a regional pact between Australia, 
Holland and Indonesia, which Dr. Evatt also suggested, was to be an alternative to an all- 
Australian administration or a way in which it could be secured. Whichever was the case 
the idea was wisely not elaborated. None of these proposals was much discussed during the 
campaign, except the A.L.P.’s willingness to recognize Communist China which was sometimes 
attacked by the Government parties and, more frequently, by the D.L.P. 


The A.L.P. proposed to eliminate the use of taxation revenue for public works and to use 
the money saved for social service, housing and similar purposes. Money required to maintain 
public works could be obtained temporarily by the issue of Treasury Bills, which would also 
“be working for the economy”’ by “stimulating demand and restoring private employment’. 


In addition the A.L.P. appealed to various groups of farmers, generally by proposing 
extensions of marketing schemes, and to the trade unions by promising support for the 
restoration of quarterly adjustment of the basic wage, equal pay for women and the restriction 
of the power of the arbitral bodies to punish striking unions. 


Senator Cole delivered the D.L.P.’s policy speech on 20 November, before a crowd of 
over 6,000 at the Olympic Pool in Melbourne.? The D.L.P.’s domestic policies bore a close 
resemblance to those proposed by Dr. Evatt the previous week, leading to allegations that 
the A.L.P. had stolen its rival’s policies, which had been given a preliminary airing at the 
D.L.P.’s Federal Conference in August. In most cases, however, these were policies which 
might be expected to occur to any party depending mainly on the support of the lower-paid 
sections of the community. Both Labor parties promised increased child endowment, the 
encouragement of housing by the Commonwealth Bank and increased taxation deductions for 
those with dependants. Moreover, both proposed to finance these concessions by eliminating 
the use of taxation for public works, though the D.L.P. was a little vague as to how, in that 
event, public works were to be financed. Both also undertook to reimburse the parents of 
children attending non-state schools, though in this case it was the extent of the A.L.P.’s 
commitment which was a little vague. One variation in policy can be traced to the early 
days of the former A.L.P. industrial groups. Whereas the A.L.P. backed the orthodox trade 
union demand for the restoration of cost-of-living adjustments, the D.L.P. favoured a basic 


6Melbourne News-Weekly, 24 Sept. 1958. 
7Melbourne Age, 21 Nov. 1958. 
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wage and margins for skill which would vary with the productivity of labour. This had 
always been a favourite proposal of the groups’ supporters, more popular, perhaps, among 
them than among the unionists who made up the groups themselves. 

It was not, however, the common features of A.L.P. and D.L.P. policy which Senator 
Cole sought to emphasize. His main attack was directed at the A.L.P. for its alleged sympathy 
with the communists at home and abroad, and its support for socialism. The meeting was 
told by Senator McManus that the major election issue was how to keep Australia free and 
white over the next 25 years. Though Senator Cole spoke of his party as the alternative 
government, certainly he and probably his supporters had no thought of winning more than 
a handful of seats. Their immediate goal was to keep the A.L.P. out of office and to profit 
by the further division of that party which they thought would follow. Senator Cole did not 
refer to the fundamental change in the Australian party system which he believed to be ahead. 
But to those who had heard him speak more freely, one sentence in his policy speech—‘‘The 
Democratic Party is here to stay’"—was deeply significant in its omission of the word “abot 

Mr. Menzies’ policy speech,* on behalf of the two government parties, was of a very 
different kind. It hinted at future action on a few minor issues, none of which, except for 
an increased grant to be used in north-west Australia, were of an economic kind. This was 
because, as the Prime Minister reasonably argued, the Government had taken its stand on 
such questions in the budget, only a few weeks before. The remainder of his speech was 
devoted to a review of the Government’s record, as a justification of further support, and to 
an attack on the policies of the A.L.P. as leading to socialism and the growth of communist 
power in the unions at home and to an isolationist, if not a pro-communist, attitude in foreign 
affairs. Dr. Evatt’s social service proposals, and other expensive features of the A.L.P. policy 
such as a plan for the construction of four-lane highways between the capital cities, were 
denounced as inflationary. Mr. Menzies made no reference to the D.L.P. or to its policies. 


It is neither possible nor necessary here to give a full account of the subsequent campaign. 
Except in Victoria and Western Australia, where there was some rivalry between the Liberal 
and Country Party wings of the coalition, the Government was well content to confine itself to 
a defensive campaign against the A.L.P., whose efforts to take the initiative were constantly 
hampered by the necessity to counter the attacks of the D.L.P. Perhaps the most spectacular 
event of the campaign was Dr. Evatt’s offer, on 22 October, to resign the leadership of the 
A.L.P. in return for the second preference votes of D.L.P. candidates.® Since he had already 
made a similar offer before the Victorian state election earlier in the year, and it had been 
firmly rejected, it is not likely that he thought it at all probable that his offer would be 
accepted. In the event, the D.L.P. spokesman first rejected the idea outright, repeating that 
their objection to the A.L.P. was based more on its policies than on its leadership. A later 
attempt to keep the question alive, probably for the sake of prolonging the confusion which 
the offer had caused in the A.L.P., was rejected by Dr. Evatt. The decision on D.L.P. 
preferences was left to the state executives of the party, all of which recommended that A.L.P. 
candidates should be placed below the government nominees. The same course was followed 
by the Queensland Labor Party, the counterpart of the D.L.P. in that State. Shortly after- 
wards a serious illness removed Dr. Evatt from the campaign for a week. 


The organization of propaganda followed habits which had been built up over the previous 
decade or more. The A.L.P. retained the services of a Sydney advertising agency which was 
responsible for nearly all the press, radio and television propaganda which appeared in New 
South Wales and Victoria and for much in other States. The government parties used different 
agencies in each State and the D.L.P. used professional assistance in this field very sparingly, 
partly by choice and partly of necessity, to save money. Television, being used for the first 
time in a federal election, was more favoured by the Labor parties than by the Government. 


Presentation was reasonably effective, the D.L.P. in particular making good use of the 
possibilities of the new medium. 


*Fedeval Election 1958; Joint Policy Speech. Published by the F 1 i 
Ay aria eer are ti if y Sp h y the Federal Secretariat of the 
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The D.L.P., especially in Victoria, denied that it was distinctively a Catholic party. 
However, since long before the election, it was generally believed that support for the D.L.P. 
depended largely on the attitude of members of the Catholic hierarchy. In particular, the 
A.L.P. was anxious to do what it could to exploit the opposition of the Archbishop of Sydney, 
Cardinal Gilroy, to the involvement of the Church in this kind of politics, and to neutralize 
the influence of the Archbishop of Melbourne, Dr. Mannix, who had always been an outspoken 
Supporter of the D.L.P. At first the party proceeded warily in this delicate matter. Some 
ten days before the election an A.L.P. advertisement featuring Cardinal Gilroy’s view that 
Catholics were free to vote for any party but the Communist Party was used in the Sydney 
Catholic Weekly. In the last week of the campaign, prompted partly by a belief that Dr. 
Mannix intended to make a statement in support of the D.L.P., the A.L.P. quoted Cardinal 
Gilroy’s statement in large advertisements in the Sydney and Melbourne press, as part of an 
appeal for the second preference votes of D.L.P. supporters. Similar advertisements, phrased 
rather more cautiously, appeared in the Brisbane press. Dr. Mannix replied, querying the 
interpretation which had been placed on Cardinal Gilroy’s words and adding, for his own part: 
“Every Communist and Communist sympathiser in Australia wants a victory for the Evatt 
Party. That is alarming. It should be a significant warning for every Catholic and for every 
decent Australian. It is needless to add that the Democratic Labor Party, Protestant and 
Catholic alike, have stood, and stand consistently for the principles espoused in [Cardinal 
Gilroy’s] Pastoral letter. Can the same be said for others ?’2® Dr. Duhig, the Catholic 
Archbishop of Brisbane, issued a statement which had something in common with the 
views of both of his colleagues. ‘“‘It is generally believed that the Communists and Communist 
sympathisers want a victory for the Australian Labor Party. But, I repeat, Catholics may 
vote for any party that is not anti-Christian and anti-God.’’!! 


Dr. Evatt and Senator McKenna, the A.L.P. Leader in the Senate, had just time to issue 
a cautious statement stressing that Dr. Mannix had given only his private opinion as a citizen 
and urging those who took his advice and supported the D.L.P. to give their second preferences 
to A.L.P. candidates.” 


After the election, however, Dr. Evatt made a strong attack on this “bombshell .. . on 
the lines of the Zinoviev letter’, adding: “‘the publication of Dr. Mannix’s letter can fairly be 
regarded as an illustration of the Menzies-Mannix axis in operation.’’13 This statement was 
in turn attacked by the Archbishop of Hobart, Dr. Young, and eight bishops from various 
States.14 The most important aftermath of the affair, however, did not come until Christmas 
Day, when the Coadjutor Archbishop of Melbourne, Dr. Simmonds, in the course of a television 
broadcast regretted that Church spokesmen had become involved in the election controversy 
and firmly dissociated himself from their actions.15 Since Dr. Simmonds has the right to 
succeed Dr. Mannix, who is 95 years old, his statement has much increased the somewhat 
ghoulish interest in whether the D.L.P. will be able to outlive for long its great clerical patron. 


The Results 


Some months before the election, the most probable result appeared to be heavy Labor 
losses, but during the campaign the A.L.P.’s stocks rose. By polling day the most common 
opinion among both participants and commentators was that while the Government was not 
in any serious danger of defeat, it was likely to suffer a sharp reduction in its majority. This 
view was fostered by the negative character of the Government’s campaign, which meant that 
from first to last the Labor parties received more publicity, and by the figures published by 
Australian Public Opinion Polls, which in the closing weeks suggested a substantial swing in 


Daily Telegraph, 21 Nov. 1958. 
Brisbane Courier-Mail, 22 Nov. 1958. 
12Sydney Sun, 21 Nov. 1958. 

Sydney Morning Herald, 24 Nov. 1958. 
144 ge, 25 Nov. 1958. 

15S.M.H., 29 Dec. 1958. 
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favour offthe Auk.) The ALP} and A-P:O-F. itself, might have taken warning from 
fluctuations in the estimated A.L.P. vote over the previous months. The published estimates 


of voting percentages were:"6 


April August October 2November 16 November 
EGP; 50 50 47 46 46 
A.L.P. 43 40 44 44 46 
1D EERIE 6 9 8 9 8 
Ind. 1 1 1 1 1 


Immediately before polling day, commentators in all the metropolitan daily papers predicted 
that the Government would lose between four and eleven seats. The Government was generally 
favoured to regain a majority in the Senate. 


In the event, the Government made a net gain of two seats, losing St. George (N.S.W.) 
and Braddon (Tasmania) to the A.L.P. but winning Herbert and Griffith (Queensland) and 
Stirling and Kalgoorlie (W.A.). Within the Government team, the Liberal Party lost Indi 
and Wimmera (Victoria) to the Country Party, but gained Moore (W.A.). The Government’s 
majority in the new House is 32, compared with 28 in the old. For the Senate, the Govern- 
ment won in Queensland and Western Australia, which was enough to give it a comfortable 
majority, since sixteen of its thirty sitting Senators did not have to face re-election. Senator 
Cole was re-elected in Tasmania but all other D.L.P. candidates were unsuccessful. Senator 
McManus still has half his six-year term to run, but the D.L.P. Senators will no longer hold 
the balance of power. 


The table on p. 93 is a slightly shortened version of that issued by the Commonwealth 
Electoral Office. 


The fact that, except in Victoria, the Q.L.P. and the D.L.P. were intervening effectively 
in a federal election for the first time makes comparison with earlier results difficult. In 
particular, it is impossible to determine how many of the D.L.P.’s votes came from ex-A.L.P. 
voters, ex-government voters and new voters. In Victoria, the A.L.P. vote rose three per 
cent. while the government vote fell by two per cent. and the D.L.P. vote by a little less than 
one per cent. In addition, there was a very marked shift in D.L.P. support from the industrial 
suburbs to country and marginal city electorates. This suggests that, while the total D.L.P. 
vote remains almost steady, its sources of support may be changing somewhat and that it 
may be getting more support from people who previously voted for the government parties. 
For the present, however, this remains highly speculative. 


The great importance attached to the attitudes of members of the Catholic hierarchy 
during the campaign seems to be justified by the results. The D.L.P. did best in those States 
—Victoria, Western Australia and Tasmania—in which it regarded the hierarchy as favourably 
disposed towards itself. It did badly in South Australia and New South Wales, where the 
hierarchy was unsympathetic. 


The D.L.P. second preference votes favoured the Government, though by proportions 
which varied from 88 per cent. in some Victorian seats to little more than sixty per cent. in 
New South Wales and Tasmania. It would have been just possible for the A.L.P. to win the 
election if it had received every D.L.P. second preference vote—a totally unrealistic assump- 


tion. It is clear, in retrospect, that the D.L.P. preferences affected only the size of the 
Government’s majority. 


The Aftermath 


The new federal ministry, which was announced on 8 December, did not differ greatly in 
composition from the old. Sir Arthur Fadden’s place as Treasurer was taken by the Liberal 
Deputy Leader, Mr. Harold Holt. Senator O’Sullivan, who retired from the old ministry, was 
replaced as Attorney-General by Sir Garfield Barwick. Mr. G. Freeth became Minister for 
the Interior in place of Mr. A. Fairhall, who became the second successive holder of the 


16Melbourne Sun, 10, 20 Nov. 1958. 
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portfolio to be dropped from Cabinet. Mr. A. S. Hulme became Minister for Supply and 
Mr. C. F. Aderman Minister for Primary Industry; Senator J. Gorton became Minister for the 
Navy. The new ministry has 22 members, one more than the old ministry. As before, twelve 
Ministers comprise the Cabinet. 


It was a break with tradition that the Treasury should go to a Liberal member, though 
the Prime Minister had previously made it clear that the Country Party had no exclusive 
claim to this portfolio. In any case, it was generally believed that the Country Party Leader, 
Mr. McEwen, preferred to remain Minister for Trade. As before, there are two Country Party 
Ministers in the Cabinet and three outside it. Victoria remains the most strongly-represented 
State, the first four members of Cabinet—Messrs. Menzies, McEwen, Holt and Casey—all 
coming from that State. 


On the A.L.P. side, there was no apparent tendency to seek any compromise with the 
D.L.P. Such opposition to Dr. Evatt and his leadership as appeared came from the left 
rather than the right. Mr. E. J. Ward, after having criticized Dr. Evatt’s election tactics, 
eventually contested the leadership of the party on 16 February 1959, just before the new 
parliament met for the first time. Dr. Evatt was re-elected by 46 votes to 32, a much smaller 
majority than in previous contests. 


D.Waoik: 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Parliamentary Session 


A general election being forecast for early 1959, the fourth and last session of the thirty- 
eighth parliament (20 August—10 December) proved more lively and contentious than 
its predecessors.! Following the Governor’s speech the Opposition parties moved amendments 
to the Address-in-Reply expressing want of confidence in the Government. The ex-Leader of 
the Country Party, Colonel Bruxner, having criticized these amendments—one of which called 
for the repeal of the road-tax—as being insufficiently constructive, left the Assembly before 
the vote was taken. The amendments were defeated on party lines. 


In December 1957 the Government had set up an Advisory Medical Committee to make 
recommendations on the establishment of a second medical school in New South Wales. The 
committee recommended in favour of a second medical school at the N.S.W. University of 
Technology, a shortened five year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, and 
the construction of a training hospital at the University. To give effect to the committee’s 
report the Government brought down in this session the University of New South Wales Bill, 
which incidentally re-named the University of Technology ‘‘The University of New South 
Wales”. The British Medical Association agreed that there should be a second medical school 
but felt that the requirements of Sydney University should have priority. The Medical Journal 
of Australia described the advisory committee’s report as a ‘disturbing’ document, “‘too hastily 
compiled” and containing ‘“‘half-developed ideas and loose ends’’. Like the B.M.A., the 
Opposition did not contest the need for a second medical school; instead it moved for a select 


committee to inquire into the best site for the new school. The amendment was rejected. 


A second provocative measure, strongly attacked outside the House, was the Defamation 
Bill, which purported to extend the existing protection against defamation to descendants and 
relatives of deceased persons. The Opposition pointed out that this would give descendants 
of John Macarthur the right to take action against the author of The Rum Rebellion. The 
Opposition also suggested that the legislation was specifically directed against Cyril Pearl’s 
The Wild Men of Sydney. Besides these criticisms, the Government received protests from 
university bodies, the R.A.H.S., several lecturers and sundry historians, describing the bill as 


‘References to the factual information on which this material is based may be found in 
N.S.W. Parl. Debs., 20 Aug.-10 Dec. 1958, and the Sydney Morning Herald, 3 July-17 Dec. 1958. 
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a hindrance to “‘historical, social and humanitarian studies’. Under pressure from inside and 
outside the House, the Government accepted the suggestion of a Liberal member that a judge’s 
order should be a necessary pre-requisite to criminal proceedings in all cases. 


Two further related measures introduced in this session made sweeping alterations in 
conditions of labour. The Annual Holidays (Amendment) Bill provided for three weeks annual 
leave for workers under state awards. The Industrial Arbitration (Female Rates) Amend- 
ment Bill laid the foundation for equal pay for women who do ‘‘work of the same or a like 
nature and of equal value’ to that done by men. The Liberal and Country Parties were 
understandably half-hearted in their opposition to these two bills (a general election was in ° 
the offing). They argued that the matters under consideration were the concern of the 
arbitration court and not of parliament. The Government replied that frequently the arbitra- 
tion tribunals had asked parliament to give a “‘lead’’ on such questions as equal pay and three 
weeks annual leave. The annual leave legislation passed the third reading in the Assembly 
by 44 votes to 37, one Liberal member (Mr. Cross, Georges River) voting with the Government. 


The Government’s legislation on equal pay amounted to a defiance of the decision of the 
State A.L.P. Conference in June that women were to receive equal pay irrespective of the 
type of work done. To conciliate certain sections of the trade union movement—to say nothing 
of the female workers who would not qualify for equal pay—Cabinet agreed to a £1 a week 
rise for “the majority of the 200,000 women employees under State awards’’. This, it seems, 
would benefit only those who would not otherwise be eligible for equal pay. Moreover to 
avoid having itself to discriminate between different sections of female employees, the Govern- 
ment left it to the arbitration tribunals and the Public Service Board to decide which sections 
would qualify for equal pay. 


The Administration 


The death of Senator Ashley (A.L.P.) resulted in the appointment as senator of J. P. 
Ormonde, the senior vice-president of the State A.L.P. Executive. 


The Government found itself in the unfortunate position of having, in the course of the 
session, to appoint two inquiries. The first was the result of a speech in the Legislative 
Council during which Mrs. Melville (a Labor appointee) accused the N.S.W. Police Force of 
brutality, wrongful arrests and giving false evidence. Shortly afterwards a tow-truck operator 
claimed that certain police had solicited bribes from tow-truck drivers in return for the 
business which they were able to bring their way. Mr. Badham, Q.C., who conducted the 
inquiry, did not recommend legal proceedings against the police. One feature of the ‘‘affair’’ 
was a sudden switch in the attitude of the Parliamentary Liberal Party. Having unsuccess- 
fully moved in the Assembly for a public inquiry the party quickly decided ‘‘to take no 
further action at this stage on the police inquiry issue’. Mr. Morton, the Leader of the 
Opposition, told a meeting of the party that ‘‘action was not warranted at this stage’’ and that 
“the party should not act indiscreetly’’. The Sydney press, embarrassed by the Liberal Party’s 
volte-face, suggested that opinion within the party was seriously divided. 


The second inquiry, which took the form of a Royal Commission, had its genesis in the 
report of the Auditor-General. This report accused the Minister for Housing, Mr. Landa, of 
bringing pressure to bear on the Housing Commission to prevent progress payments being 
made in full to a home-building contractor simply because the contractor had not paid for 
timber supplied by the Strathfield Timber Co. The legal adviser to the timber company was 
Abram Landa & Co. The Auditor-General suggested that Mr. Landa’s legal and ministerial 
activities were in this case incompatible. The report of the Royal Commission—which sat 
for just over a week—acquitted Mr. Landa of acting improperly. The presiding judge remarked, 
however, that Mr. Landa might have been “more prudent and discreet’’ if he had refrained 
from taking any part in the matter inquired into. From the tabling of the Auditor-General’s 
report until the release of the Commission’s findings, Mr. Landa was relieved, at his own 
request, of his ministerial portfolio. 
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The 1958 report of the Auditor-General also questioned the propriety of loans totalling 
more than £5} million made by the Rural Bank to two companies both of which had been 
losing heavily for a number of years. The Premier denied that he had ever influenced or that 
he was able to influence the policy of the bank, whose conduct was “entirely a matter for its 
commissioners’: ‘“‘the only power I have, apparently, is to alter control of the bank.” 


The State of the Parties 


The federal elections in November threw some light on the strengths of the parties in 
New South Wales. The percentages received by the parties (House of Representatives figures) 
in this State were as follows: 

EGP Acer: D.L-P; + Others 
1958 .. te 43.2 47.1 5.3 1.6 
1955 .. ay 46.1 50.8 —_ 3.1 


Whilst both the A.L.P. and the Liberal-Country Parties have lost votes to the D.L.P. the 
combined Liberal-Country Party and D.L.P. percentages are only slightly ahead of the A.L.P. 
total. Allowing for a drift of D.L.P. preferences the figures augur well for the Cahill Govern- 
ment in the approaching state election. Another interesting feature is evident if we compare 
the percentages of each party in New South Wales with the average for Australia. 


1958 EGP. ASL.P: D.L-P: Others 
New South Wales 43.2 47.1 5.3 1.6 
Australian average 45 42 9 4 


The A.L.P. vote in N.S.W. is well above its federal average. Contrariwise the Liberal-Country 
Party vote is down on its average, and the D.L.P. vote is well down in N.S.W.—reflecting 
perhaps the antipathy between the D.L.P. and certain Catholic Church leaders in the State. 
Doubtless the state A.L.P. expects to improve upon the percentage of its federal counterpart 
when the state elections take place in 1959. 


A.L.P. 


The ruling of the A.L.P. Federal Conference on 14 August, banning unity tickets in union 
elections became a major cause of dissension in the state party when implemented by the 
N.S.W. executive. Four leading unionists from the Waterside Workers’ Federation and the 
Builders’ Labourers’ Union were expelled from the party by narrow majorities.2 The charge 
was that their names had appeared on unity tickets with ‘‘suspected’’ communists. Charges 
of a similar nature were brought against a member of the Postal Workers’ Union and the 
president of the Federated Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s Association. These charges were 
dismissed. Upset by the state executive’s interpretation of the Federal Conference ruling, 
officials of 27 “militant’’” N.S.W. unions petitioned the federal president, Mr. Chamberlain, to 
prevent further interference on the part of the state executive in internal union affairs. Such 
interference they threatened would result in ‘‘further internecine conflict and all its disastrous 
effects on the political wing of the Labor Party’. No further expulsions have taken place. 


Mr. Cahill provided a surprise when in the federal campaign—following Dr. Evatt’s policy 
speech—he addressed the meeting thus: ‘‘how refreshing it is to know that we will have a 
Labor Government in Canberra that will co-operate with the State Labor Government, and 
blaze a trail for the benefit of the community. The things that unite us are much greater than 
the things that divide us.’’ Mr. Cahill seems to be just as interested in minimizing the threat 
of the D.L.P. in N.S.W. as Dr. Evatt. 


On the organization side the state executive decided to launch a drive in August 1958 
to arouse country interest in the party. Rural conventions were to be held and to be addressed 
by state ministers. The ministers would give on-the-spot advice on government rural policy. 


“According to one version the voting was 23 to 19. Another i 
as 21 in favour of expulsion, 20 against. Pharlebsegh boots as seen 
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The executive also decided that N.S.W. Labor senators should earn their bread by doing more 
organizing work: accordingly it has allotted its four senate members zones to cultivate. These 
moves seem to indicate that the party is uncertain of its strength in the country electorates. 


Liberal Party 


The annual convention of the Liberal Party has degenerated into somewhat of an 
embarrassment for the party’s parliamentary wing. The 1958 convention opposed a Bill of 
Rights for New South Wales and requested that it be dropped from the Liberal platform ; 
supported abolition of poker machines in clubs; favoured retention of the Legislative Council 
(the parliamentary leaders had promised to reform the Council); and finally urged uniform 
state hire-purchase controls. Convention recommendations are not binding on the parlia- 
mentarians, nevertheless they can be decidedly inconvenient. 


Country Party 


The Country Party continued in its alliance with the Liberals. Mr. Nott (Labor, Mudgee) 
made some pointed comments concerning the operation of this alliance in country electorates 
(including Mudgee): ‘‘perhaps I ought . . . to extend my sympathy to the new Leader of the 
Country Party. He will, of course, have a hard job to keep his party together. It is under 
attack continuously from the Liberal Party, as I have witnessed only recently in pre-election 
meetings in my electorate.”’ 


D.L.P. 


Within three weeks of the federal election, the D.L.P. General Secretary, Mr. Kane, 
announced that the party would contest 25 seats at the 1959 state elections. These seats 
would be marginal ones and it was hoped that by concentrating its strength—such as it was— 
the party could cause the downfall of the Cahill Government. Whilst the party had not up 
to the end of 1958 made any decision as to how its second preferences would be allocated, there 
seemed little doubt that they would not favour the Government. The decision of the A.L.P. 
majority on the City Council to effect changes in the method of voting for the Council, changes 
which would almost certainly result in the defeat of the two D.L.P. aldermen, elicited the 
following comment from one of those aldermen: ‘‘this is the first step in the defeat of the 
Cahill Government.” 


Local Government 


The City Council’s Lord Mayor announced his intention of seeking the re-introduction of 
the ward system of voting at City Council elections. As noted above this system, if agreed 
to by the Minister for Local Government, is expected to effect the elimination of the two 
D.L.P. aldermen and the single Communist representative. 


The methods employed by the N.S.W. Local Government Department in making council 
boundary alterations have been criticized by both the L.G.A. and the Shires’ Association. 
After discussion between the responsible Minister and representatives of the two local govern- 
ment bodies, Mr. Renshaw appointed a member of his department, Mr. Dane, commissioner 
to inquire into proposed boundary changes in the Mitchell area of N.S.W. The Local Govern- 
ment Association expressed itself as “confident of a fair and impartial hearing’’; the Shires’ 
Association remained ‘‘dissatisfied’’. 


iC: 
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VICTORIA! 


Premier Bolte’s administration settled down to its second term with an absolute majority 
in the Legislative Assembly, and a tantalizing one seat too few in the Council.2 With the 
Country Party, and Sir Herbert Hyland in particular, continually suspicious of Mr. Bolte, the 
pattern of politics was of easy victories in the lower house and hard fought battles, sometimes 
lost, in the upper. By the end of the year rumblings against the Council were heard in 
Liberal circles after the Country Party and the A.L.P. had united to defeat hire purchase 
and bread reform legislation yet again. Mr. Bolte suffered a personal defeat when the Police 
Offences (Trap Shooting) Bill passed through its third reading in the Assembly on 3 December 
by a free vote of 33 to 21. The bill, first introduced into the Council by the A.L.P. Leader, 
Mr. Galbally, was fully supported by the Melbourne press, by metropolitan public opinion, 
and by the A.L.P. It was opposed by the Country Party, by Liberal M’s.L.A. from country 
electorates, and by Mr. Bolte himself. Thus the session was not the complete personal triumph 
for the Premier which his sweeping election victory might have supposed. Nor was it without 
its darker side for the Opposition. Weakened in numbers, it lost its second Leader in a year, 
with the death of the Hon. A. E. Shepherd on 12 September. ‘‘Ernie’’ Shepherd had been 
an M.L.A. since October 1945, and was Minister of Education in the Cain Government from 
17 December 1952 until 7 June 1955. His place was taken by Mr. Clive Stoneham (Midlands), 
the first country Leader of the A.L.P. since Hogan left the Party in the Depression. Mr. Denis 
Lovegrove (Fitzroy) was elected Deputy Leader. 


A brief sitting on 8 and 9 July opened Parliament. The Governor’s Speech dwelt on 
improvements over the past year, with a heavy accent on country districts. Modernization 
of the railways was promised, including acceleration of the rail gauge standardization between 
Albury and Melbourne, and the elimination of further dangerous level crossings. Road duplica- 
tion, the expansion of the tourist industry, aboriginal housing, slum reclamation and the 
further development of the Housing Commission were fields in which the Government promised 
advance. The legislative programme was to include statute consolidation, revised company 
laws, mental health law consolidation, the establishment of a Ministry of Local Government 
and Town Planning, and yet again, bread reform. The remaining two days were taken up 
with passing Votes on Account and the Consolidated Revenue (No. 1) Bill as preliminaries to 
the introduction of the budget on 17 September. The Hon. Gordon Stewart Macarthur (South- 
Western Province) was elected as President of the Council, to replace Sir Clifden Eager, defeated 
at the elections, and Sir William Macdonald was re-elected Speaker. 


The work of Parliament between 2 September and 4 December may best be considered 
under a number of heads. The budget debates took up much of the work of the Assembly. 
General legislation dealt with consolidation, with hire purchase, local government, bread reform, 
trap-shooting, home finance, irrigation, company law, and a number of less controversial 
matters. Finally special attention should be given to the Opposition attack, which was not 
confined to the traditional budget debate and supply days, but followed through a few selected 
topics to votes of censure or motions on the adjournment. 


Some of the Government’s legislation had an easy passage. The Consolidating and Acts 
Enumeration and Revision Bills, on which the Attorney-General’s Department had been working 
for some time, represented the first general consolidation since 1928, and was welcomed by 
all parties. The setting up of a separate Local Government Department, one of Mr. Bolte’s 
election promises, was also welcomed by all parties, but nearly foundered on one provision. 
The Country Party and the A.L.P. formed one of their now familiar alliances in an attempt 
to secure the transfer of the Country Roads Board to the new department. Despite an 
assurance from the Hon. G. L. Chandler (Minister of Agriculture) that the Government would 


*References to the factual information on which this material is based may be found i 
Vic. Parl. Debs., 1958, pp. 5-2310. y be found in 
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Teview the work of the new department once established, an amendment to include the C.R.B. 
in its duties was carried in the Legislative Council by 15 votes to 14 on 18 November. After 
some preliminary belligerence, in which the Government threatened to scrap the whole measure, 
the Minister of Public Works (Sir Thomas Maltby) promised to introduce an amendment to 
the Country Roads Act (1928) which would allow the Board to be transferred at a later date. 
On this assurance the A.L.P. withdrew its objection. Sir Herbert Hyland persisted, however, 
and his attempt to press the original amendment was defeated by 46 votes to 9 in the Assembly 
debate of 3 December. 


The two issues on which the Legislative Council had proved a nuisance in the past, hire 
purchase and bread reform, again gave it the opportunity of frustrating the Government. Sir 
Arthur Warner opposed the second reading of Mr. Galbally’s Hire Purchase Bill in the Legisla- 
tive Council and secured its defeat by 23 votes to 9. However, when he brought in the 
Government’s own bill he was less successful. Three amendments, including one moved by 
Mr. Byrnes (North-Western Province) to fix interest rates according to a formula, passed 
through the Council on 26 November by 17 votes to 15. On the refusal of the Government 
majority in the Assembly to accept the principle of legal interest limits, the legislation was 
held in abeyance until the next session. 


Bread reform has become a hardy perennial of Victorian politics, with the Government 
claiming to stand for the consumers and the A.L.P. and Country Party standing for an equally 
curious alliance of manufacturers and workers. In recent years the Victorian baking industry 
has seen the entry of one-man firms, of almost exclusively New Australian ownership, which 
must necessarily be helped by the lifting of restrictions imposed by the Labour and Industry 
Act on permissible hours for baking. The A.L.P. has opposed this part of the new bread 
legislation most strenuously, and has been supported both by the trade unions concerned and 
by the Bread Manufacturers Association, to which most of the new bakers do not belong. 
The Bread Industry Bill was again passed through the Assembly and drastically amended in 
the Council. Two clauses were defeated, and a new clause introduced by the same majority 
of 17 votes to 15. A.L.P. and Country Party objections were to the deletion of the reference 
to baking in the Labour and Industry Act, and to the proposed Bread Industry Council to 
consist of equal representation for the industry and the consumer. The legislation will be 
reintroduced in the current session. 


The Opposition attack on the Government concentrated in the supply day debates on 
the raising of tram fares and the abolition of second class fares on the railways. The A.L.P. 
pointed out that these measures had been taken after Premier Bolte’s victory and had not 
been mentioned during the campaign. On 2 September the Opposition moved a vote of no 
confidence in the Government for ‘‘sanctioning increases in charges for railways and tramway 
fares and electricity and gas, whilst at the same time allowing wages to be pegged and prices 
for all essential commodities and foodstuffs and certain rents to be free from controls’. The 
next two days gave the entire Opposition a chance of attacking the Government, with few 
Liberals taking part in the debate, the result of which was a foregone conclusion. On 
19 November the Opposition again moved a vote of no confidence, though on a different 
matter. Sir Arthur Warner, a Minister and the holder of a number of directorships, was 
attacked on the constitutional grounds that this was contrary to the conventions established 
for parliamentary government. The issue had first been raised in Truth and in the communist 
Guardian, a fact which provided the Government with its main, if dubious, line of defence. 
Although the Government defeated the motion easily, a similar attack is planned in the 
current session. 


Other matters pursued by the Opposition included the sale of Housing Commission land 
at Broadmeadows to industry, after-hours trading, out-work in the clothing trade, the declining 
employment at the State Coal Mine, Wonthaggi, and the closing of railway branch lines. On 
most occasions the Country Party silently allied itself with the Government in the division 
lobbies, pursuing the policy, as Sir Herbert Hyland put it, “of tucking them up in bed at 
night”. The A.L.P. made the most of its opportunities, but with its depleted numbers it 
expended its energy for only the semblance of a response from the Government. An otherwise 
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heavy and eventful session was thus deprived of the excitement it might have produced had 
the Liberals not been so firmly in command of the Assembly. As it was, much of the real 
battle was fought out in the upper house, with Sir Arthur Warner and the Hon. J. Galbally 


as the opponents. 

The federal elections produced few surprises in Victoria. Representatives voting was: 
Liberals and Country Party: 629,569 (44.8 per cent.); A.L.P.: 560,948 (39.9 per Cent.) DLP 
207,194 (14.7 per cent.) ; Others: 7,533 (0.6 per cent.). Maribyrnong, the most marginal seat, was 
held by the Liberals, despite the public appeal of the A.L.P. candidate, Doug Elliott, a broad- 
caster with a wide following. In half-a-dozen other seats the A.L.P. was carried away with 
enthusiasm into expectations of gain. Actually, the party held only nine electorates, the same 
as in 1955, and came close to losing Bendigo, their only country electorate. The main factor 
in the contest, as at the state elections, was the continuing solidarity of the D.L.P., and the 
consistency with which its preferences went to the Liberals. 


The Liberal Party did not have things all its own way. Two of its losses were in Victoria. 
The Country Party increased its Victorian strength from three to five by winning the seats of 
Indi (Benalla and Benambra state electorates) and Wimmera (Lowan and Kara Kara). On 
state figures Indi was undoubtedly a Country Party seat, and had relations between the two 
parties been less strained in Victoria, it would probably have been allotted to them under 
agreement. In the Wimmera, on the other hand, an area which had gone decisively Liberal 
over the past three or four years, was won back on D.L.P. and A.L.P. preferences. The 
Democratic Labor Party held its vote with surprising consistency, although there were interest- 
ing fluctuations in particular areas. In Yarra, the only seat the party could hope to win, its 
vote slumped badly. Dr. J. F. Cairns (A.L.P.) had an absolute majority, forcing Mr. Keon 
(D.L.P.) below the Liberals. In the outer suburbs the D.L.P. vote increased, and it was solid 
in the country. The party staged the only mass rally of the election at the Olympic Pool, 
where 6,000 listened to the policy speech of Senator Cole. Apart from this the election was 
quiet and there was nothing like the animosity of 1955. Archbishop Mannix, who intervened 
on behalf of the D.L.P. two days before the poll, may have raised interesting constitutional 
and theological issues, but it is doubtful whether his statement made any real difference to 
the result. 

In the Senate elections the voting was: Liberals and Country Party: 570,567 (44.0 per 
cent.); A.L.P.: 549,481 (42.3 per cent.); D.L.P.: 162,799 (12.5 per cent.); Others: 15,240 
(1.0 per cent.). The Liberals easily kept their three Senators. The A.L.P. was lucky to secure 
the return of Senator Sandford, who was run to a very close finish by Mr. Little of the D.L.P. 
The A.L.P. could gain little satisfaction from the vote either for the Senate or the House of 
Representatives. It has been slowly gaining a little ground since 1955 but has not yet 
succeeded in making much impression on the D.L.P. vote. In most cases the Liberals fought 
an effortless campaign and seemed quite confident from the beginning. Their assessment 
proved more realistic than that of the A.L.P., which fully expected six or seven gains in Victoria. 


Ly; 
QUEENSLAND! 


Parliament 


Most of the legislation in this period was unobtrusively necessary, but among the note- 
worthy bills were the important Electoral Districts Bill, the District Courts Bill, and the useless 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts Amendment Bill. 


Electoral Redistribution 


The broad outlines of the Country-Liberal Parties’ proposed electoral redistribution were 
revealed in the final days of the session, bringing nearly to a close the months of bitter bargain- 
ing between the Country and Liberal Parties, a bargaining so muted (by local standards) and 


*References to the factual information on which this material is based may be found in 
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(in the event) so effective as to suggest a high degree of political sense and tact in the men 
responsible. The main issue was between the wish of the Country Party to retain its majority 
in the coalition and the wish of the Liberal Party to reduce that majority, the Liberal Party’s 
case being supported by the growing urban populations. Before the redistribution Queensland 
was divided into four zones of unequal electorates, the electorates in each zone containing 
unequal quotas of voters: 


No. of Quota of voters in 
Zone Electorates each electorate 
Metropolitan .. o6 24 12,906 
South Eastern ag 28 10,551 
Northern ae es 13 8,714 
Western oe he 10 5,389 


The new bill, initiated on 25 November 1958, proposed the following distribution: Metro- 
politan Zone, 28 electorates; Provincial Zone, 12 electorates; Country Zone, 38 electorates. 
The zones, reduced from four to three, are so distributed that the Metropolitan covers the 
Brisbane area, the Provincial covers the eight provincial cities, and the Country covers the 
rest of the State. The quotas for the Metropolitan and Country electorates will result from 
dividing the total number of electors in each zone by the number of electorates into which it is 
divided, and the quotas for the Provincial Zone will result from dividing the number of electors 
in each constituent city by the number of electorates in the city in question. For the present 
redistribution the numbers of electors in question will be those on the electoral rolls at 
31 December 1958. The bill also provides for future redistribution in the event of population 
shifts either in two or more electoral districts or within the State as a whole or within any 
locality of the State. On 3 February 1959 it was announced that the boundaries would be 
drawn by an Electoral Commission consisting of the Public Service Commissioner, the Surveyor- 
General, and a Brisbane barrister (Mr. Wright). 


The “apparently jocular debate on the gerrymandering of State boundaries’’ (Mr. Lloyd, 
A.L.P.) may be left largely to the imagination, the bill being opposed and defended for identical 
reasons (democracy, justice, and all that). Mr. Duggan (who got badly rattled in the debate) 
said that the aim of the bill was to make the Government safe, but then said that the Coalition 
hoped to secure 14 to 18 seats for the Liberals and 25 for the Country Party, which presumably 
implies his disbelief in the Government’s ability to secure itself. As the Premier remarked: 
“At least we give you a chance, which is more than you gave us!” 


District Courts Bill 


This was the direct outcome of the pressure of three back-bench lawyers in the Liberal 
Party (Messrs. Connolly, Hart, and Smith) who, in the face of ministerial hesitation, publicly 
insisted on the need for a District Court intermediate between the Supreme Court and the 
magistrates’ courts. The bill, initiated on 27 November, provided for the Supreme and District 
Courts to have concurrent jurisdiction in respect of most criminal offences and concurrent civil 
jurisdiction in personal actions up to £1,500 and up to £2,500 in actions arising from accidents 
involving a vehicle. It also provided for trial by jury if required by a party and where the 
sum or value exceeds £600, unless the action is one which, if brought in the Supreme Court, 
would have to be heard and determined by a judge without a jury. 


The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts Amendment Biil 


This piece of sheer ideologizing released even more rum-ti-tum and brouhaha than the 
Liberal Party’s decision to support compulsory trade unionism,? the prize going to Mr. Duggan 
for his claim that Queensland had the highest standard of living in the world. It was the 
outcome of the Coalition’s pre-election promise to introduce secret ballot legislation similar 
to that of the Federal Arbitration Court. The bill, which provides for the administration of 


2For an account of this see the Sydney Observer, 18 Oct. 1958, p. 572. 
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a union ballot by the Registrar of the Court upon a request by at least 10 per cent. of the 
members, was claimed by the Minister for Labour and Industry (Mr. Morris) to enable unions 
to ‘get rid of communist control’. This was to play right into the hands of the Opposition, 
which simply pointed out that none of the 31 state vnions affected suffered communist influence, 
it being confined to federated unions, and that “‘the measure does not touch a single damned 
Communist in this State’. The Opposition then brilliantly argued both that the bill would 
have no effects at all (which seems true) and that it would have quite disastrous effects and 
should be vigorously contested. In the end the Government had to fall back on the “future 
contingency” argument, the Opposition not opposing the bill as a whole because of the provision 
that where an employee is transferred by one employer to another his continuity of service 
for the purpose of long service leave is not broken. 


The Budget 


Although this was Treasurer Hiley’s second Budget it was the first for which he was solely 
responsible, and therefore the first to indicate the C.L.P.’s financial policy. A clue to that 
policy is given by the Treasurer in his proposal to increase expenditure on those Queensland 
public services that fall below current interstate standards. The only discernible way of getting 
the necessary money for this is to seek Commonwealth aid under Section 96 of the Constitution, 
is to become a claimant State. Since the presence of reserves and the presentation of a balanced 
budget would weaken Queensland’s assumption of that status, the Treasurer proposed the 
exhaustion of reserves and the establishment of a deficit of nearly £2 million. In this decision 
the Government was greatly influenced by the remarks of the Commonwealth Grants Com- 
mission in 1954 (para. 89), where it was said that Queensland, a non-claimant State, “‘suffers 
from ‘natural’ factors in much the same way as the claimant States’. As an indication of the 
State’s present disadvantage, the Treasurer compared the expenditure of Queensland with that 
of the claimant States, the totals from Consolidated Revenue per capita for 1956-7 being: 
Queensland, £35/1/3; S.A., £48/19/3; W.A., £48/18/1; Tasmania, £56/13/1. The budget itself 
was remarkable for its heavy allocation to education, nearly £14 million in a budget of £100 
million, an increase of £14 million on last year. This emphasis on education is consistent with 
the C.L.P.’s elevation of the Minister of Education to third in Cabinet rank. 


Council 


One of the greatest problems of the development of Queensland is the permanent financial 
disability of the Brisbane City Council,’ a disability which has worsened the chronically strained 
relations between the State Government and the City Council. The C.M.O. controlled Council’s 
early hopes of a happy de facto marriage with the C.L.P. Government have gone and the two 
parties have publicly squabbled over the question of how to lighten the Council’s burdens. 
The trouble is universally admitted to stem from the Council’s administration of water and 
sewerage (both of which are quite inadequate for the city’s needs),4 transport (a permanent 
source of loss), and electricity (from which the Council makes a profit but which makes enormous 
and growing demands on capital). 


In the Courier-Mail of 31 October 1958 the Treasurer proposed that the Council abandon 
electricity and motor buses to separate authorities and capitalize the retained water and sewerage 
with the resultant savings; and subsequently the Government established a committee to 
examine some such scheme. The committee’s recommendations (which have not been fully 
revealed) were in substantial agreement with the ideas of the Treasurer (who was a member), 
the Government proposing the transfer of all Council electricity undertakings to the Southern 
Electric Authority but not, it seems, being ready to discuss transport until the question of 
electricity was settled. The Council rejected these proposals on 15 January 1959. 


3See this Journal, Vol. I, No. 2, p-. 259 and Brisbane, 1859-1959: A Hist 
Government by G. Greenwood and J. R. Laverty, ch. 15. OTe eam 


‘A fact recorded by Courier-Mail, 16 Dec. 1958, under the caption “‘Our Sewerage Is 
Bogged Down”’. 
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The A.W.U, and the Break-up Party 


During the past six months hostility between the A.W.U. and the rest of the A.L.P. 
became increasingly obvious, and after the federal election it assumed barely controlled pro- 
portions. It was evident in July, when the Queensland Central Executive of the A.L.P. 
censured Mr. Bukowski (Queensland branch secretary of the A.W.U. and president of the 
Q.C.E.) for withholding his support from the Commonwealth Labour Advisory Committee at 
the Adelaide meeting of the A.L.P. Executive. It was evident in the wrangle over the leasing 
of A.W.U. premises to the Q.C.E., the Q.C.E. accusing the A.W.U. of having demanded a 
capitalistic rent, and finally buying its own property in the city. And it was very clearly 
evident in the row over the A.W.U. support of Dr. Dittmer with facsimile votes. 


Dr. Felix Dittmer, having lost his seat in the State House in the 1957 election, had sought 
pre-selection as a Federal Senator and, being a protégé of the A.W.U., stood on an A.W.U. 
ticket in the party plebiscite held on 2 July. Mr. G. Brown, the retiring A.L.P. Senator, stood 
on a Trades Hall ticket. The plebiscite’s final result was to place Brown first on the list and 
Dittmer second. Before this final result was known, however, the Trades Hall men took fright 
at the possibility of Dittmer polling better than Brown as the result of the A.W.U. ‘‘facsimile’’ 
ballot papers. These are published in the A.W.U.’s weekly, the Worker, to be cut out by 
A.W.U. members, filled in and posted to the returning officers together with a coupon cut from 
an A.W.U. membership ticket. The result, it was alleged by the Trades Hall men, was that 
at the Leichhardt poll the personal votes heavily favoured Brown while the facsimile votes 
heavily favoured Dittmer. In brief, it was implied (but never proved) that it was not the 
A.W.U. members, but the A.W.U. organizers, who filled in the facsimiles and supported Dittmer.® 


These disputes, dampened by a pre-election need for unity, flared up at the Q.C.E. Christmas 
break-up party on 11 December. This party, if one may judge from press reports, threatened 
to develop into a brawl provoked (according to the Trades Hall men) by A.W.U. members. 
This resulted in the Q.C.E. suspending Bukowski from all Q.C.E. positions, including the 
presidency, until further notice. (The voting was 49 to 1, with 8 A.W.U. delegates absent, 
and Dittmer unable to attend because of “‘a prior professional engagement’): Bukowski’s defence 
is published in the Worker, 22 December 1958. 


Speculation on the possibility of the A.W.U.’s total break from the A.L.P. has been 
heightened by its Queensland branch executive’s decision not to pay any affiliation fees to 
the A.L.P. (£6,000 a year) until Bukowski is reinstated, a decision endorsed by the Executive 


Council of the A.W.U. 
RAED: 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


For half the year South Australian politics consists largely of a series of statements to the 
press by the Premier (Sir Thomas Playford) outlining Government decisions and announcing 
new industries that have been won for the State. In June parliament briefly assembles to 
pass supplementary supply so that the Government can carry on until the regular, annual 
session of parliament in July. From then till November, or even to December if members 
dawdle over legislation in the early stages, South Australian politics comes to life. The Premier 
is to be heard deploring the attitude of the Commonwealth Government on State finance and 
warning of centralization in Canberra; the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. M. R. O'Halloran), 
though critical of governmert inaction on decentralization and electoral reform, spends much 


’Mr. Egerton (President of the Trades and Labour Council) subsequently urged a recon- 
sideration of the plebiscite method of candidate selection and hinted at the advantages of the 
Victorian and New South Wales methods, a theme developed by Mr. Duggan in elaboration 
of his statement that ‘‘the Labor Party is no longer a party just for labourers’. In this speech 
Duggan emphasized, with reference to the establishment of a Labour Research Bureau and a 
“Labour College’, the party’s need for educated men, to which Bukowski replied that “it would 
be a sad day . . . if the educational rule were run over candidates in a way that would debar 
men of capacity from entering Parliament’, a sentiment later echoed by Dittmer. 
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time supporting government legislation against the attacks of the L.C.L. member for Mitcham 
(Mr. R. R. Millhouse) who fails to see why an L.C.L. government retains price and rent controls; 
the Labor members for Norwood (Mr. D. Dunstan) and for Adelaide (Mr. S. Lawn), being more 
vigorous in their denunciations of the Premier, occasionally provoke him to a display of temper, 
while in the Legislative Council during its brief sittings Sir Collier Cudmore continues his 
struggle against the Premier’s controls and “‘government enterprise’ legislation. 


This recurring pattern of increased political activity in the last half of the year has been 
emphasized in the period under review by the federal election campaign in November and by 
the realization that this was the last session of the present South Australian parliament and 
that general elections were due about March 1959. 


Retirement of Sir Collier Cudmore 


That the new parliament would function differently from the present one (how differently 
remains to be seen) was ensured by Sir Collier Cudmore’s announcement before the end of the 
session that he would not seek L.C.L. reindorsement for the Legislative Council seat Central 
Number 2 but would give way to new blood.! Sir Collier Cudmore as Leader of the Liberal 
Party in the Council and its unofficial Leader of the Opposition has played a significant part 
in South Australian politics over the past twenty years. Until the recent infusion of new 
members into the A.L.P. he was more often than not the principal and most effective spokesman 
in opposition to the Premier and his policies. A conservative who, in his own words, believes 
“in certain fixed principles, such as religious instruction, private enterprise, supply and demand 
and things like that’’, Sir Collier’s refusal to accept the Government’s ideas and legislation on 
the Electricity Trust, the Landlord and Tenant Act, Price Control and Cellulose Pty. Ltd. has 
meant that these measures have been more keenly debated and discussed than by an Opposition 
which cannot always distinguish between the Premier’s “‘government enterprise’’ and its own 
policies. Three other conservative members of the Legislative Council have also announced 
their retirement and it is probable that their successors will be more sympathetic to the 
Playford Government’s policies. However on the great issues of reform of the Legislative 
Council—its practically co-ordinate powers and method of election—all non-Labor members 
(16 out of 20) have stood firmly together and will certainly continue to do so. The retirement 
of Sir Collier Cudmore and his colleagues in no way resolves the fundamental cleavage between 
the L.C.L. and the A.L.P. over the provisions of the South Australian constitution relating to 
the Legislative Council nor will it decrease speculation regarding relations between a Labor 
government and the Council. 


Proposed Constitutional Changes 


The Labor Party has proposed two changes in the constitution of South Australia during 
the session. The first concerned electoral boundaries—a subject which has occupied the fore- 
front of South Australian politics for twenty years or more. The Leader of the Opposition 
moved on 3 September for the appointment of a Royal Commission to recommend to the 
House during the current session new electoral boundaries for the House of Assembly to give 
substantial effect to the principle of one-vote-one-value. In addition he asked that the Com- 
mission be empowered to consider the advisability of multiple-member constituencies. Compared 
with some of the great debates that have taken place in recent years on electoral reform— 
debates which have canvassed the very fundamentals of democracy and majority rule—this 
one fell comparatively flat, degenerating at times into an argument as to how long it takes to 
prepare electoral rolls. The phrasing of the Opposition Leader’s motion enabled the Premier 
to declare that “‘it would be impossible for a Royal Commission to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion and bring down recommendations in time for acceptance by the House this session’’ 
(17 September), that he personally knew of no democratic principle of one-man-one-value (look 


‘References to the factual information on which this material is based may be found in 
S.A. Parl. Debs., 22 July-19 Nov. 1958 and in the Advertiser, July-Dec. 1958. 
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at America !); and that what the Leader of the Opposition wanted was proportional representa- 
tion (look at France and Tasmania to see its horrors !). The debate, however, had one or 
two interesting sidelights. Two city L.C.L. members, Messrs. J. Coumbe (Torrens) and Geoffrey 
Clarke (Burnside), were prepared to stand up and declare that they were clearly opposed to 
the city having representation on anything like terms equal to the country. More significantly 
from the point of view of Labor’s hopes for obtaining a majority in the House to support 
electoral reform the two Independents voted against the measure. Mr. P. Quirke (Burra), 
however, thought ‘‘there was a need for a drastic revision of our electoral set-up’, but feared 
that Labor’s motion might result in multiple electorates and proportional representation. He 
pointed out that ironically under the present system geographical and social changes in the 
population would soon produce a permanent A.L.P. majority. He failed to point out the 
further irony that the implementation of single-member constituencies of approximately equal 
numerical size would almost certainly perpetuate an L.C.L. majority of seats by swallowing 
up more of Labor’s pocket country boroughs than it would give the A.L.P. by doubling the 
number of metropolitan seats. The motion was lost on division by 19 votes to 15. 


The other proposed constitutional change has also been suggested on numerous occasions, 
though it has never aroused the passions of electoral reform. This concerns compulsory enrol- 
ment and voting of those qualified to vote for the Legislative Council. In introducing the 
measure Mr. F. Condon, M.L.C., Leader of the Labor Party in the Council, felt it was time 
South Australia followed the other States and its own House of Assembly. Needless to say 
Mr. Condon’s amendment was rejected, by 13 votes to 4. 


Premier’s Visit to the United States 


It was announced7on 23 July that the Premier would leave immediately for a two week’s 
visit to the United States. Sir Thomas Playford refused to disclose the purpose of his journey 
because “‘other people’s business is involved’. He claimed, however, that it was “‘of great 
importance for South Australia’. It was immediately assumed that some new industry was 
involved, possibly in connection with the oil refinery at Hallett’s Cove. Press speculations 
ranged from chemical to plastic works of varying vastness. On his return, however, in reply 
to a question asked by the Leader of the Opposition on 12 August the Premier refused to 
make known the results of his visit, beyond saying that “‘since the proposals were first sub- 
mitted to the American interests at the beginning of June we have made a very substantial 
advance, that they stood up to almost nine days of intense investigation, and that I feel very 
pleased indeed with the outcome of the preliminary work’’. However, by the close of the 
parliamentary session the Premier was still unable to announce any definite success arising 
out of the visit; heJcontented himself with expressing the hope that certain Australian enter- 
prises now that they were faced by the possibility of competition from the United States 
would extend their activities to South Australia. 


Development Bills 


The Premier was on happier ground when introducing three bills concerned with South 
Australia’s industrial development. Two of these, the Steelworks Indenture Bill and Oil Refinery 
(Hundred of Noarlunga) Indenture Bill, were the results of negotiations and announcements 
previously reported. The Steelworks Bill granted to Broken Hill Proprietary the right to take 
up any mineral leases it desired in the Middleback Range area beyond Iron Knob for the 
purpose of mining and obtaining iron ore and iron bearing substances. The Government also 
has promised to report first to B.H.P. the discovery of new deposits of iron ore in “reserved 
areas” elsewhere in the State, to guarantee satisfactory arrangements for housing, labour, water 
supplies and ‘‘to provide that the steelworks would not be nendered unremunerative by too 
rigid price control”. In return, B.H.P. is to build a steelworks within ten years at Whyalla 
and to pay for the prospecting work done by the Government on iron leases taken up by the 
company. Behind this agreement lay twenty years of government attempts to secure a steel- 
works in South Australia. 
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The Oil Refinery Bill provided for the ratification of the agreement between the Standard 
Vacuum Refining Company and the South Australian Government whereby the company, is 
obliged to build a refinery near the coast south of Adelaide within five years. The indenture 
was principally concerned with subsidiary public works and their payment, but clause 13 
included an undertaking, in the Premier’s words, ‘‘that when purchasing stores for public use 
the Government will give preference to products of the refinery in accordance with the Govern: 
ment’s usual policy of giving preference to goods manufactured within the State’. Uncertainty 
as to what this meant and fears for their own sales led certain petroleum companies to protest 
against this clause. The L.C.L. member for Onkaparinga (Mr. H. Shannon) sought to widen 
such preference to all companies that had their oil refined at the Hallett’s Cove refinery, but 
after the Premier had declared that Mr. Shannon’s proposal would mean a complete rejection 
of the agreement and the A.L.P. member for Stuart (Mr. L. Riches) had read to the House a 
letter from a West Australian parliamentarian setting out the advantages of the agreement 
over the Kwinana proposals the bill was agreed to without a division. South Australia was to 
have its oil refinery and Vacuum Oil was assured of roughly 25 per cent. of the State’s market 
for refined fuel. 


The third measure, the Mining (Petroleum) Act Amendment Bill, was occasioned by the 
activities of the Delhi-Taylor Corporation of the United States and their search for oil in South 
Australia’s arid north-east. The bill aimed to facilitate the search for petrol in South Australia 
and to remove doubts of the legality of the prospecting agreement made between the American 
company, the South Australian Government and Santos, the Australian oil-search company. 


Social Legislation 


The number and variety of the powers remaining to the Australian States was brought 
home by the large number of bills concerning social questions that were initiated by the 
Government or Opposition—bills concerned with libraries, working conditions, hire-purchase, 
benefit associations and aborigines being among the most important. 


The Libraries (Subsidies) Act Amendment Bill, introduced by the Hon. B. Pattinson 
(Minister of Education) on 26 August liberalized subsidies granted to ‘‘approved bodies’ for 
the establishment of public libraries throughout the State. Until 1957 the only free public 
library was situated in Adelaide, but following the spectacular success of one established at 
Elizabeth under the Libraries (Subsidies) Act of 1955 the Government hoped that with a little 
more encouragement local bodies would take up the establishment of libraries in earnest. 


The proposal of the Premier of Queensland that State Premiers should meet to discuss 
hire-purchase abuses was not without repercussions in South Australia. In reply to a question 
from the L.C.L. member for Light (Mr. G. Hambour) the Minister for Works (Mr. G. G. 
Pearson) delivered a homily on the imperfections of man-made legislation and declared that 
“a curtailment of hire-purchase in any volume would immediately have serious repercussions 
on industries generally and on South Australian industries particularly”. (House of Assembly, 
30 July.) The whole matter would have to be left for the Premier to deal with when he 
returned from the United States. Sir Thomas Playford’s position was made clear, however, 
in the speech he delivered in opposition to the Labor Party’s proposed amendments to the 
Hire Purchase Agreement Act. He considered that hire-purchase rates of interest were not 
too high when ‘‘accommodation charges’ and insurance were taken into account; that ‘‘firms 
provide all kinds of services’; and that the Leader of the Opposition’s proposed formula whereby 
he hoped to regulate hire-purchase charges was ‘‘a ridiculous one and could not be put into 
operation under any circumstances’. (8 October.) The Opposition’s bill was defeated. 


Complaints regarding the failure of certain benefit associations to meet obligations led 
the Government to introduce the Benefit Associations Bill. Explaining the measure, Mr. 
Pattinson said that the bill was directed at private organizations that did not come under any 
other Act and were not registered under the National Health Act. The Government hoped 
that by forcing these companies to file annual returns with the Public Actuary who would 
have powers of inspection and control and by preventing misleading advertisements it would 
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compel unsound societies to cease business. The activities of certain of these companies had 


been so blatantly full of misrepresentation and deception as to silence even the most vigorous 
supporter of private enterprise. 


On 26 August the Minister of Works (Hon. G. G. Pearson) introduced into the House of 
Assembly amendments to the Police Offences Act which proposed inter alia to repeal the section 
of the Act which made it an offence for a person who was not an aboriginal native to consort 
habitually with aboriginal natives without reasonable excuse. The section was originally passed 
for the purpose of protecting aborigines against white men who might desire to associate with 
them for purposes of criminal exploitation. Following on its officious use on one or two 
occasions by the police to warn off people who associated with aborigines for innocent if not 
“reasonable’”’ excuses, a petition was presented by the member for Norwood asking for repeal 
of the section (see previous Chronicle). According to the Minister of Works, the Government 
was anxious that no impediment should exist to the free and friendly development of honourable 
associations between natives and other sections of the community, and it was quite prepared 
to repeal the section “‘as an experiment’. The debate both in the House and later in the 
Council showed a determination by the younger members in particular to do something for 
the aborigines and a consciousness of past neglect. Whether. this general feeling will translate 
itself into legislative investigation and action on the conditions and rights of South Australian 
aborigines remains to be seen. 


The Holidays Act Amendment Bill provided a nice example of Sir Thomas Playford in the 
role of “honest broker’. The bill was introduced by a private member, Mr. Dunstan (A.L.P.), 
and in its original form provided for the prescription of Saturday as a bank holiday. This 
measure was strongly supported by the Bank Officials Association and bank managements 
seemed prepared to offer no objection to it. The Premier was caught in the somewhat invidious 
position of having strongly opposed a similar measure in the previous parliamentary session 
and of knowing that many of his back-benchers were prepared to speak strongly from the 
Saturday morning bank customer’s viewpoint. At the same time with elections in the offing 
he was clearly unwilling to antagonize the Association which had lobbied vigorously. He 
therefore in the course of debate said that he was quite prepared to support the second reading 
“to the limit of my ability and I may have some influence in another place”’ if the Bank Officials 
Association were prepared to agree in writing that banks should remain open until 5 p.m. on 
Fridays and that the amending bill should be permissive rather than compulsive. In this form 
the measure passed both the Assembly and the Council and the whole sticky issue was thrown 
back to the bank officials and banks for negotiation. The Bank Officials Association wrote a 
“thank you” letter of acceptance to Sir Thomas Playford and Mr. Dunstan was left to complain 
of the Premier’s “‘pachydermatous effrontery’’. (15 October.) 


A somewhat similar struggle to obtain the credit for a social improvement measure took 
place on the Homes Act Amendment Bill which was introduced by the Premier and raised the 
permissible level of home advances by the State Bank from £2,250 to £3,500. The Leader of 
the Opposition claimed that the A.L.P. has been pressing for such a rise for years, that the 
instructions to be issued by the Government to the bank would lead to a great disillusionment 
and that the sudden conversion of the Government was insincere. 


Price and Rent Control 


The Government’s bills for the annual renewal of these measures had an easier passage 
than for some years past. On price control the second reading and committee stages were 
passed through the Council during the temporary absence of Sir Collier Cudmore and although 
as a final gesture he divided the Council in the third reading he could muster only five supporters. 
The Landlord and Tenants Act was likewise renewed for another year. 


Snowy Mountains Agreement 
After three years of difficult and at times acrimonious discussion on South Australia’s right 


to have its supplies of Murray water guaranteed under the Snowy Mountains Agreement an 
agreement satisfactory to all parties was signed on I1 September. At the heart of the matter 
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was a definition of “Murray water’, the South Australian Government maintaining that if 
Snowy Mountains water were diverted into the Murray above Albury it would become part 
of the Murray and had to be taken into account in working out South Australia’s allocation 
of water in a time of restriction. There was also the question of the division of the River 
Tooma, a tributary of the Murray. After the issue of a writ by the South Australian Govern- 
ment raising the question whether the Snowy Mountains scheme was constitutional (see previous 
Chronicle), negotiations and conferences were renewed with the Commonwealth and Victorian 
and New South Wales Governments. As a result substantial amendments were suggested to 
the River Murray Waters Agreement, and these were incorporated in an amending bill intro- 
duced by the Premier on 8 October. So far as South Australia was concerned these amendments 


(a) made it clear that any waters coming into the River Murray and its tributaries above 
Albury by means of the permanent works of the Snowy Mountains Authority would be taken 
into account in working out the allocations of all the States, including South Australia, in a 
period of restriction ; 


(b) provided that until the works of the Snowy Mountains Authority enable the water 
diverted from the Tooma by the Snowy Mountains works would be debited against New 
South Wales and Victoria and would be taken into account as Murray River waters for the 
purpose of working out South Australia’s allotment in a period of restriction; 


(c) defined ‘“‘Murray water’’ as including all the tributaries above Albury when working 
out South Australia’s allocation in a period of drought; and 


(d) took into account South Australia’s right to a definite allocation of water for losses 
by evaporation, percolation, lockages and dilution. 


The new agreement was hailed on both sides of the House as a triumph for the Premier’s 
persistency or obstinacy or both, although Labor members had a fine time emphasizing how 
he had been “‘betrayed”’ by federal L.C.L. parliamentarians when the original agreement was 
before the Senate. 


The Federal Election in South Australia 


Federal elections in South Australia are dull affairs and the 1958 election was no exception 
to this generalization. This fact stems principally from the absence of any swinging seats 
among the State’s eleven House of Representatives electorates, although the L.C.L. is always 
optimistic about its chances in Kingston and Adelaide. In fact the last seat to change hands 
was the old Kingston division, which was won for the A.L.P. in 1951 by Mr. Galvin. 


There were one or two features of the South Australian campaign and its results that are 
worthy of notice. The pre-selection of Mr. J. Sexton, secretary of the state branch of the A.L.P. 
for the federal seat of Adelaide, followed Mr. Chamber’s expulsion from the A.L.P. (see 
previous Chronicle). Though Mr. Chambers refused to offer himself against the endorsed Labor 
candidate and was readmitted to the party the L.C.L. hoped that this “highhanded and 
undemocratic’’ procedure would react in their favour. The L.C.L. nominee was a recently 
retired Rhodes Scholar, Mr. I. B. C. Wilson, son of Mr. K. C. Wilson, M.H.R. With a D.L.P. 
candidate in the field and a decline in population of the city proper (always a Labor strong- 
hold), it was thought that Mr. Sexton might be hard pressed. The result gave the Labor 
candidate an absolute majority of one vote, although scrutineers’ reports suggested that about 


70 per cent. of the preferences of Mr. B. Ryan (D.L.P.) would have gone to the A.L.P. had a 
count of preferences been necessary. 


Both parties concentrated their financial and manpower resources in Kingston where the 
Mayor of Glenelg (Mr. C. W. Anderson) opposed the sitting A.L.P. member, Mr. P. Galvin 
who had defeated Dr. A. J. Forbes by only 1,300 votes at the previous election. In 1958 
there were an additional 10,000 voters on the roll as well as a D.L.P. candidate. These 
uncertainties led to predictions of a very close fight in Kingston but the result did not bear 
out L.C.L. hopes. Mr. Galvin increased his majority over the L.C.L. to 4,165 and had an 
absolute majority of 844. The Brighton sub-division, a seaside resort area with Housing Trust 
development inland, turned a 399 majority for Forbes into a 481 majority for Galvin. 
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In other electorates a rough status quo in terms of votes was maintained, except in Barker 
where Dr. A. J. Forbes’ studious attention to his electorate resulted in his margin over Labor 


increasing from 5,919 to 11,714 with a majority in every sub-division save the railway town 
of Tailem Bend. 


The Democratic Labor Party contested every seat at this election compared with the 
Anti-Communist Labor Party’s three in 1955. Its overall vote for the House of Representatives 
therefore showed a steep rise. However, in the three seats of Adelaide, Boothby and Hind- 
marsh, where comparison is possible, its percentage share of the formal vote declined from 
twelve to ten per cent. in Adelaide and from eight to seven per cent. in Hindmarsh and Boothby 
respectively. Its Senate figures showed a much greater decline, although here worthwhile 
comparison is difficult owing to the fact that the Anti-Communist Labor Party won first 
position on the Senate ballot paper in 1955. 


Although not arousing much public interest, the fight for the fifth Senate seat is always 
close in South Australia and in 1955 Senator Nancy Buttfield (L.C.L.) had won it after an 
even tussle when ninety per cent. of the Anti-Communist Labor Party’s preferences favoured 
her. The outcome was made more interesting this time by the draw for positions on the 
Senate ballot paper, which greatly favoured the A.L.P. provided the D.L.P. did not get too 
near the quota of votes needed to elect a senator and thereby benefit from those electors who 
vote straight down the paper. In the event final figures for the Senate election were: 


Group A Communist 12,536 
Group B Drees 23,310 
Group C A.L.P. 205,380 
Group D PACs 195,929 


This ensured that the D.L.P. would not reach the quota and that the contest for the vital 
fifth seat would lie between the third L.C.L. and A.L.P. candidates, Mr. G. Davidson and 
Mr. A. Drury. 


Before final distribution of preferences: On distribution of O’Sullivan’s preferences: 
J. D. O’Sullivan (D.L.P.) 32,938 Drury (A.L.P.) 78,731 
Drury (A.L-P.) 61,801 Davidson (L.C.L.) 66,984 
Davidson (L.C.L.) 50,976 


This result would seem to show that the fifth Senate seat is decided in South Australia by the 
relative positions of the L.C.L. and the A.L.P. on the ballot paper, positions that are determined 
by lot. 

R.L.R. 


TASMANIA 


Parliament assembled on 9 September and was prorogued on 19 December after 33 sitting 
days. In all parliament met on 51 days during the session, which is above the average in 
recent years. After the uncertainty and disquiet that marked the early part of the session 
during May and June, parliament met in a sober mood and the rest of the session was quiet 
and uneventful. 


Resignation of Cosgrove and Reconstruction of the Cabinet 


The Labor Party has been visibly shaken by the indictment and trials of the Treasurer, 
Dr. Turnbull, and the Government itself had to be reconstructed when Mr. Robert Cosgrove, 
after undergoing a surgical operation, decided to hand in his resignation. He had been a 
member for 33 years and a Minister for 24 years, including a record total period of almost 19 
years as Premier. There was general approbation when in the New Year Honours List the 
ex-Premier appeared as Sir Robert Cosgrove. He had governed the State for so long that 
no one could rival his knowledge of the intricacies of its government. And he had led the 
A.L.P. to electoral victory on no fewer than six occasions. Small wonder therefore that the 
Liberal Opposition had come to accept the myth of invincibility that surrounded him. They 
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sat impatiently waiting for his retirement. Now when it came it seemed the end of an age 
in Tasmanian state politics. For he had seen the A.L.P. rise from humble origins until it 
established a virtual hegemony; and the economy of the State transformed and enriched until 
poverty and disillusionment gave way to prosperity and confidence. 


The difficulties of the Labor Government were increased by the decision of Mr. R. F. 
Fagan, Attorney-General and Deputy Premier, to resign from the cabinet. He gave as his 
reason ‘‘mental fatigue’ but many people believed that his decision sprang from his differences 
with the Treasurer, who had more than once accused Fagan of being responsible for the 
investigation into Fitzpatrick’s allegations and for the indictment and trial. Fagan had aroused 
some hostility within the caucus because he unremittingly pursued what he considered the 
line of duty. His very impeccability was construed by more easy going colleagues as narrow 
and short-sighted obstinacy. At the time of his resignation his prestige was at its height in 
professional circles and the business community and in the ranks of the A.L.P. Perhaps he 
had been ‘‘Crown Prince’’ too long. Those who knew him well were convinced that Fagan had 
left the Government because he believed the Labor Party also was mentally sick and needed 
to search for its soul. The more sceptical wondered whether Labor voters would ever 
appreciate his motives, whether there would ever be a way back. 


And so Mr. E. E. Reece became Premier. Reared on the West Coast, trade unionist from 
his early days, a member since 1946, President of the Federal Executive of the A.L.P. and of 
the historic Hobart Conference of 1955, Mr. Reece was a shrewd politician. He surprised the 
Opposition by the ease with which he settled down with his new Government and the quiet 
confidence with which he handled the House of Assembly. 


End of Turnbull Affair 


The Government was at first without Dr. Turnbull, though it was understood throughout 
that his Cabinet seat would be kept pending the result of his trial. On 22 August, as the 
jury could not agree on a verdict, Turnbull was remanded for a further trial. The second 
trial opened before Mr. Justice Gibson on 13 October and on 24 October; the jury found him 
not guilty. He returned to the Cabinet and insisted that he resume his duties at the Treasury. 
Any opposition to this move was over-ridden by caucus which restored Turnbull to his former 
positions as Treasurer and Minister for Health. This was not quite the end of the affair. 
Toward the end of the session, following his representation, the Premier moved in the Assembly 
to have Turnbull’s legal costs amounting to £3,000 defrayed from the public purse. The 
Opposition vigorously resisted the move, but one of their number, Mr. C. Bramich, who had 
defected from the Labor Government in 1956, voted with the Government. However the 
move was defeated in the Legislative Council on 19 December by seven votes to four. 


The Liberal Opposition 


Led by Mr. W. Jackson the Liberals showed increased vigour during the session. They 
attacked repeatedly and on many fronts. The new Government had to meet a vote of censure 
at its birth. Jackson accused Cabinet Ministers—all the brains and leadership presumably 
having gone—of ineptitude and incapacity and drew attention to internal dissension and 
disunity within the Government, which he castigated for its failure for reasons of political 
expediency, it was alleged, to fill important public positions. These included the office of 
State Governor, the Agent-General and a fifth Judge of the Supreme Court. Never did the 
Opposition make better use of Question Time. Questions ranged over the whole field of govern- 
ment. Above all, education was made an issue, including the failure rate at the University, 
matriculation changes, entry qualifications into high schools and comprehensive schools. 


The Budget 


Introducing the budget on 18 September, Mr. E. E. Reece, the Premier, tabled a financial 
statement, which inter alia explained the operations of the Grants Commission, now in its 
twenty-fifth year, and Tasmania’s dependence on the special grant. He reminded the House 
that the main financial problem was the amount of money required to maintain essential social 
services, particularly education, health and hospital facilities. The Grants Commission claimed 
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that, as Tasmania was providing better social services than the standard States, it must do 
so from its own resources. The grants recommended in recent years had therefore left Tasmania 
with annual deficits equal to the above-standard expenditure on the provision of ¢ervices. 
These deficits, amounting to £2 million in ten years, had been met by appropriation from loan 
fund. The interest and sinking fund charges were building up a burden for the taxpayer of 
the future. It was the policy of the Government not to cut social services, but to advance at 
a slower rate to allow the standard States to “catch up”. In this way it was hoped to reduce 
the adverse adjustment made by the Grants Commission from more than £1 million to £500,000. 


More time was taken on the estimates this session. As usual the bulk of the loan estimates 
concerned the Hydro-Electric Commission which R. C. Townley (Liberal) described as ‘‘almost 
the Government of Tasmania’. Other major projects included a high level bridge cover the 
Derwent at Hobart and the development of Bell Bay Aluminium Works. 


The Legislative Programme 


The hurriedly formed Government was not ready with legislation. The major bills before 
the House this session had either been introduced earlier or emerged from lengthy enquiries. 
The controversial Licensing Bill passed all stages amid some confusion in the Assembly where 
it was treated as a non-party measure. The main effect was to prevent what was described 
as “‘the Sunday swill’”. The Public Service Tribunal Bill also passed in a form somewhat 
different from that recommended by a Select Committee of the Legislative Council. It was 
designed to establish one tribunal (instead of 25) to determine the salaries and wages of all 
public servants, teachers, police and even employees of the Hydro-Electric Commission. A 
determined move to exclude the last category of employees was defeated. Finally the Constitu- 
tion Bill to increase the membership of the House of Assembly from 30 to 35, which had 
passed the Assembly in the early part of the session, was carried in the Legislative Council by 
eight votes to five. Each division will now return seven members under the Hare-Clark 
electoral system. The deadlocks provision in the existing Constitution Act was repealed. No 
one did more to educate members on the virtues of a 35 member House than Mr. George 
Howatt, Fulbright scholar from the University of Pennsylvania. 


Relations between the Houses 


The Council vetoed no important Government measures as in the last session, though it 
did reject the move to pay Dr. Turnbull’s costs and refused to participate in a joint enquiry 
into local government. However, when the Council introduced a measure to amend the Probate 
Act to raise the amount to be exempted (in the interest of widows in cases of intestacy), the 
House of Assembly drew the Council’s attention to a breach of privilege ‘‘in that such a Bill 
should have originated in this House because its effect would be to reduce the incidence of 
tax’’, thereby affecting the State’s revenue. Although the Assembly agreed to waive its privilege 
the Council, fortified by an opinion from the Solicitor-General, refused to accept this contention 


that the measure was a money bill. 


Appointment of State Governor 


Sir Ronald Cross had left the State almost twelve months and no announcement had been 
made of his successor. Since the State A.L.P. Conference had resolved that an Australian 
be appointed there was some danger that the appointment might give rise to political 
controversy. The Liberal Opposition raised the matter constantly and a full debate took place 
on the question. The Liberals strongly criticized the practice of appointing a Governor at 
the behest of a small sectional group of the community and reiterated the arguments in favour 
of a traditional appointment to avoid all suspicion of partisan bias and local prejudice. 


The Hursey Case 

The Hursey Case came on in the Supreme Court before the Chief Justice, Sir Stanley 
Burbury on 21 July. The Hurseys brought an action for damages against the Waterside 
Workers’ Federation of Australia, against the Hobart branch and against fourteen individual 
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members while certain members of the Hobart branch brought a separate action against the 
Stevedoring Industry Authority and the Hurseys. The hearing took forty days (a record for 
Tasmania) and judgment was given on 7 November. The case held unusual interest throughout 
Australia. 


In his judgment Burbury C.J. held that the imposition of the compulsory levy of 10/- 
on 2 October 1956 upon all members of the Hobart branch of the W.W.F. to provide direct 
financial assistance to the Tasmanian Section of the A.L.P. “was not within any express or 
implied power conferred by any Federal or Branch Rule. The resolution of the stop-work 
meeting was therefore invalid and the plaintiffs were justified in refusing to pay the levy.” 


The rules of the trade union could be amended to make provision for the imposing of a 
levy for political purposes but any such provision would have to satisfy the Industrial Court 
that it was not oppressive, unreasonable or unjust. ‘“‘Clearly any rule purporting to impose 
a political levy upon all members resulting in forfeiture of membership upon non-payment 
would constitute an unreasonable condition upon membership.’ In deciding so the Chief 
Justice did not accept the contention of the counsel for the plaintiff, Mr. R. C. Wright, 
influenced strongly by the decision of the House of Lords in the Osborne case (1910), that 
“a, rule of a trade union registered under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1904-1958, expressly conferring authority to give financial support to a political party would 
be contrary to law’. 


The Chief Justice held that the Hurseys were and had continuously been members of the 
W.W.F., their annual dues had been properly tendered, and the executive of the Hobart 
branch, relying on the rule that all levies had to be paid before dues could be accepted, had 
wrongly assumed that the Hurseys were non-financial and therefore no longer members. The 
picket lines, which prevented the Hurseys from working, were “‘criminal unlawful assemblies”’ 
and there had been conspiracy between the Federation, the Hobart branch and the individual 
defendants to the action. But the Chief Justice expressly declared that in so deciding he 
was not examining the right to strike or any other form of direct action, including picketing, 
“as a means to achieve more favourable working conditions or to exclude non-unionists from 
the labour force’. 


The Chief Justice gave judgment for each of the plaintiffs for £2,500 damages against all 
the defendants as joint tortfeasors. Counsel for the W.W.F. of the Hobart branch lodged an 
appeal to the High Court of Australia. 


W.A.T. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The major issue in the eyes of the general public of Western Australia during the second 
half of 1958 was probably the decision of Herb Elliott as to his future status. At the level of 
state politics few fresh issues were raised during the third session of the 22nd parliament which 
was opened on 7 August. In general the session did little more than awaken tired controversies 
for, in many respects, its legislative programme appeared as a repetition of that of last year. 
Bills which had been blocked by the Legislative Council in 1957 were presented again, in many 


cases to meet with the same fate. The session ended on 6 December, and members dispersed 
to prepare for the general election. 


Parliamentary Session 


The Government made yet another attempt to pass its Local Government Bill, which was 
presented to the Assembly in the same form as that in which it had been rejected by the 
Council last year. The bill sought to consolidate existing legislation, but it also contained 
the controversial proposal to abolish property qualifications and extend universal suffrage to 
local government elections. The Opposition suggested that the bill be withdrawn and redrafted 
in view of criticisms made of it by a visiting student of local government, Mr. K. Gifford of 
the Department of Political Science, University of Melbourne. The Government, however, 


— 
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decided at first to proceed with the measure and it passed through the Assembly, only to meet 
expected difficulties in the Council, where a party vote reintroduced all of last year’s amend- 


ments in a single motion. As it was then late in the session, the Government decided to go 
no further with the bill. 


A somewhat similar situation confronted the Natives (Status as Citizens) Bill which pro- 
posed to repeal the Native Citizenship Rights Act and to grant full citizenship at birth to 
natives, subject only to minor safeguards. This was, again, a measure whose essential features 
had been placed before parliament in its last session. The bill passed all stages in the Assembly, 
but came to grief on a party vote in the Council. Subsequently amendments were made to the 
existing Native Citizenship Rights Act, giving automatic citizenship to children of native 
citizens and abolishing the medical requirements for citizenship. It was also provided that 
once citizenship had been granted it could not be revoked. 


Other legislative casualties of the session included bills to widen Legislative Council 
franchise, to introduce a bank holiday on Saturday mornings, and to reintroduce the tax on 
improved rural land, which expired last June. All of these measures were hardy annuals. 


The principal items of successful legislation included Acts to provide long service leave for 
all employees in the State not already entitled to it, to control hire-purchase agreements, to 
amend the Unfair Trading Act, to continue for twelve months the Metropolitan Interim 
Development Order controlling town planning, to create a Swan River Conservation Board and 
to limit the granting of taxi licences by fixing a quota of one licence for every 600 people in 
the metropolitan area. The passage of the long service leave legislation was a foregone 
conclusion, since it followed almost completely the terms of the agreement already reached 
last April between employers and unions. The hire-purchase measure sought to protect the 
hirer by requiring the vendor to supply, within fourteen days, a copy of the agreement with 
a schedule showing the rights of the hirer and giving details of the cash price, the deposit, 
insurance and maintenance charges and the total amount to be paid. The Unfair Trading Act 
Amendment Act, passed with the aid of the Country Party, was aimed at preventing collusive 
tendering. The original Act continued to be the subject of opposition by private business, 
which objected both to its general intention and to the details of its machinery. The bill was 
likened to the use of a steam hammer to crack a nut, and it was argued that it would probably 
scare away prospective overseas investors. 


The session as a whole might be regarded as a preliminary to the forthcoming election 
campaign. Opposition attacks on unfair trading legislation, criticisms of what were held to 
be socialistic tendencies, and complaints that overseas industry was being given preferential 
treatment while local concerns were left unaided, appeared directed to a wider audience beyond 
the confines of parliament. 


Railways 


During the session an amendment to the Railways Act confirmed last year’s decision to 
replace three-man control by the appointment of a single commissioner. An early appointment 
to the position was foreshadowed. Meanwhile Mr. A. G. Smith, the Royal Commissioner of 
Enquiry into Western Australian Government Railways, continued his investigations, though 
in the face of Opposition criticism which demanded, after the presentation of the Commissioner's 
sixth report, that the Government bring the enquiry to an end and call upon the Commissioner 
to submit a consolidated report. In the latter part of the year Mr. Smith was engaged in 
enquiries in districts where services had been discontinued. Mr. Strickland, Minister for Rail- 
ways, stated that the Government did not intend to close any more lines, and promised that 
it would reopen any particular line recommended by the Royal Commissioner. 


Development 


Great hopes were entertained from the official mission sent overseas in May to urge upon 
prospective investors the advantages of establishing industries in Western Australia, and to 
offer what seemed to many to be exceptionally generous concessions in terms of land and the 
proyision of services. The mission, led by the Deputy Premier, Mr. Tonkin, and including 
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representatives of the local Chambers of Commerce and Manufacturers, returned in September 
having visited Switzerland, West Germany, France, Britain, the United States and Canada. 
In spite of doubts raised in some quarters that overseas business would be reluctant to invest 
in Western Australia while unfair trading legislation was in operation, the leader of the mission 
on his return claimed to have interested at least fourteen British and American companies in 
setting up new industries in the State. In particular, apart from a number of smaller enter- 
prises, he entertained strong expectations that American firms would make an investment of 
£90 million in chemical industries, clustering round the Kwinana oil refinery. 


On the agricultural front the opening of 90,000 acres of new land near Albany brought a 
flood of applications from Eastern States farmers. On the debit side was the now obvious fact 
that the Esperance Plains experiment, launched with such high expectations by the Chase 
Syndicate in 1956, had not been successful. The failure of Jast year’s seeding (which had been 
carried out without a year’s fallow) led to drastic reductions in the area to be seeded this year, 
and to a reappraisal of the situation by the directors of the company. In October the Premier, 
Mr. Hawke, reported that, if the present season failed, the syndicate would ask to be relieved 
from its agreement. A successful season, on the other hand, would make it possible to get 
additional capital. 

There were hopes, also, for a new era in the North West of the State, following Mr. Menzies’ 
visit in May, and his subsequent statements as to the importance of the area. These hopes 
met with a check with the federal budget, which merely gave taxation concessions to North 
West citizens—‘“‘a paltry concession’’, said the critics. However, the Prime Minister announced 
that this was not the Government’s last word, and during the federal election campaign Mr. 
Menzies promised to double the federal grant to the area (at present £2,500,000 over five years). 
During the year approval had been given for the expenditure of the present grant on the 
construction of a deep-water port near Derby, and of a new berth at Wyndham, and on a 
survey of the most suitable method of developing the North Kimberley area. 


Oil search continued during this period, the major development being the addition of 
Royal Dutch Shell to participate in Wapet’s operations, on the basis of an interest equal to 
that of California Asiatic Oil Company and Texaco Overseas Petroleum Company. 


[poe 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Edited by the late E. A. 
Benians, Sir James Butler and C. E. Carrington. Volume III, The Empive Commonwealth, 
1870-1919. Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xxi + 948. £5 stg. 


All over the English-speaking world, and far beyond it, library-assistants will this year 
be moving six large light-blue volumes a little more than two inches to the right, and inserting 
the present volume in the gap thus made. The first volume of this great series, on the old 
Empire to 1783, appeared in 1929. I well remember consulting it as an undergraduate. It 
was one of three which were to discuss the growth of the British Empire mainly as seen from 
its centre in Britain. Other volumes, devoted to the history of the Dominions of Canada and 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, appeared during the nineteen-thirties, 
together with two volumes on India. These were written mainly by scholars who looked at 
their history through local eyes. The second ‘‘central’” volume, The Growth of the New Empire, 
1783-1870, was published in 1940, a date which helps to explain the twenty-year interval 
before the series could be completed. 


This volume is the composite work of fourteen historians who write between them nineteen 
chapters. The conclusion in 1919 (with exceptions for a few topics) brings the history of the 
British Empire to the point where the older ‘‘Dominions’”’ were accorded status as signatories 
of the peace treaties which was certainly in some sense that of independent nations, though 
in what sense it might be hard to say. All the contributors, I think, have refrained from the 
easy cheating which would have been possible by using hindsight to write in a way which would 
continually foreshadow the profound changes of the period since 1919. It is necessarily a 
different work from the Volume III which might quite logically have appeared during the 
1930s. The writers obviously have the advantage of much more evidence than was then 
available; and if their narratives avoid cheap anticipations of the future, they cannot help 
the fact that they write in that future. 


There are several groups of topics. Two chapters (by J. R. M. Butler and R. E. Robinson) 
discuss imperial problems in British politics, as does in part A. F. Madden, in his outstanding 
discussion of the changing attitudes and responsibilities in the period 1895-1914; two chapters 
(by E. A. Benians and G. S. Graham) discuss finance and trade; four chapters by F. H. 
Hinsley are largely concerned with British foreign policy; W. C. B. Tunstall has two chapters 
on imperial defence. There are chapters on the comparatively separable topics of the opening 
of tropical Africa (J. Simmons), the British Empire and the United States (A. Steel), the 
Imperial Conference (J. E. Tyler), the war of 1914-18 (C. E. Carrington), the peace treaties 
(K. C. Wheare), international law (H. Lauterpacht and R. Y. Jennings), and the Colonial 


Office (R. B. Pugh). 


An adequate review is impossible, but one may record some general impressions. How 
large Africa looms in all this; how simple is the comfortable broadening down from precedent 
to precedent, despite the worries of earnest theorists, of the colonies of settlement which used 
to be called Dominions, and always excepting South Africa; how complex the problems of the 
dependent empire, from fiddling grievances as they were seen from the centre, to the sudden 
transformation of a ‘‘colonial question” into a possible casus belli; how helpless the leaders 
of a “great” power before the sheer momentum of its “greatness’’. 


One point continually strikes an Australian reader, brought up on the view that the 
manifest destiny of the British Empire was achieved with the emergence of the old self- 
governing Dominions. It is the central importance in this period, from the British point of 
view, of problems arising from the existence of the “dependent empire’. Colonial nationalism, 
in various conceptions of the term, was the concern of Deakin, Laurier and other colonial 
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leaders; but colonial “problems’’, to British foreign ministers and cabinets, meant crises, 
spheres of influence, East Africa, West Africa, negotiations with France and Germany, ententes, 
rapprochements, and all the accompaniments of the old Diplomatic History. Of course a man 
like Deakin knew this, in a general way, but I doubt whether Canadians, Australians, eS New 
Zealanders really grasped it when they spoke of themselves as Imperialists. They had different 
views of the kind of relation with Britain which they wished to see established; but none of 
them wanted to share responsibility for the aspects of Empire which take up so much space 
in this volume. 

Imperialism is now a dirty word. In the future some historian in a society untainted by 
participation in it—say a Swede, a Russian or an American—may look at it without emotion. 
He may agree that in a volume like this the chapters on international rivalry and foreign 
policy are central to the theme, and not misplaced from a book on the origins of the first 
world war. He may also observe that, from the time of the Discoveries until the twentieth 
century, European domination of the rest of the world was an inevitable consequence of the 
“accident” of “superior force’? which Adam Smith saw would in time disappear as a result of 
“that mutual communication of knowledge and of all sorts of improvements which an extensive 
commerce from all countries to all countries naturally, or rather necessarily, carries along with 
it’. He may conclude that if domination was inevitable, those dominated were comparatively 
fortunate, or at least less unfortunate, when they were ruled by a power whose political 
institutions and traditions put limits to the actions of men in authority. 


The impressive Bibliography of 136 pages is necessarily excellent, being compiled by 
A. Taylor Milne. The select lists of parliamentary papers and debates on colonial matters 
will be particularly useful. Some apparent omissions in the extensive lists of books and articles 
are explained when one notices the references to the bibliographies in the earlier volumes, but 
it is a pity that select additions to these could not have been included. 


Melbourne J. A. La Nauze 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TREASURY, 1660-1702. By Stephen B. Baxter. London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1957. Pp. viii + 301. 45/- stg. 


Tout began his great series of Chapters in Mediaeval History with a section called some- 
what tersely ““The Neglect of Administrative History’: materials, he said, were abundant but 
the study had been ignored in favour of parliamentary and constitutional history. The charge 
is no longer so true, though the pendulum has recently swung back towards parliament and 
the work on administration is unevenly spread: we know much more of what happened to 
central government organization before the nineteenth century and in the wars of this century 
than we do of the nineteenth century and the peace-time years of the twentieth. Tout also 
told us that we must study the subject ‘‘not to deduce practical political lessons, but to find 
out what really happened” and this is doubtless a better notion than Professor Harvey 
Mansfield’s idea that public administration could use its history for ‘‘philosophical observa- 
tions, analytical principles and techniques and applied techniques’. But however modest our 
approach the subject has an honest fascination. We may need studies more urgently in periods 
other than the one Dr. Baxter has taken, but the Treasury itself will always be worthy of 
scholarship of the high order demonstrated in this book, for the extraordinary quality of the 
department resides not only in its power and in its capacity for change but in its history also. 


Its history has indeed been used to explain its position. Chalmers himself, then joint 
permanent secretary, told the MacDonnell Commission that ‘“‘the Treasury is the central 
department . . . of the State, by reason of the big Ministers whom we at the Treasury serve, 
and by reason of its history, which includes the power of the purse’. What was this history 
like ? Its sources in the twelfth century lay in a process of departmentalization by specializa- 
tion: the Council sat at the check-cloth table when it was talking about money; it was the 
Curia Regis ad scaccorium, and this Exchequer became two things, an Upper Court of Account 
and a Lower Court of Receipt. The explanation given in the Dialogus de Scaccavio amounted 
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to this, that ‘what was found in the Upper Exchequer was paid in the Lower; and what had 
been paid in the Lower was accounted for in the Upper Exchequer”. The Exchequer was then 
the source of many institutions, including the purely judicial Barons; and the Lower Exchequer 
became in the course of time a quite separate operative body attached to the less formal Council. 
The role of finance in administration had already been demonstrated by this sort of specializa- 
tion, and in other ways: the Exchequer’s interests were continually expanding and it was the 
trouble-maker of the mediaeval system, passing from conflicts with the Justiciar to conflicts 
with the Chancellor. 


The Exchequer was not the Treasury. The Lord Treasurer tended to become the head 
of the Exchequer (i.e. of the working part) because he was the only member of the Upper 
Exchequer who was also linked to the Lower, as Treasurer of Receipt. In general the House- 
hold was separated from the administrative offices as the Court kept on the move and the 
volume of records increased. (These physical facts are always of great importance: Baxter 
himself comments on the significance of the failure of the Restoration Treasurer, Southampton, 
to return to the old Exchequer Receipt office in Westminster and his setting up new quarters 
in Whitehall: this was one of the last stages in the separation of the Treasury from the 
Exchequer and in the stultification of the older department.) Meanwhile the Lower Exchequer 
became the first department to employ permanent and specialized clerks. The Usher of the 
Receipt, a sort of night-watchman, was in fact the first complete specialist, i.e. an official on 
the same job all the year round. The Exchequer was also the first to move from the mediaeval 
pattern of horizontal organization to something like a hierarchy with these clerks under the 
Treasurer. The office of which the Treasurer was thus the head had, apparently, a view of 
national affairs whose width was comparable with that of the modern Treasury itself. This 
was based not simply on the type of revenue (ordinary, like crown lands, and extraordinary 
grants) whose receipt it controlled, but also, partly because of the nature of these revenues, 
on the other controls it possessed and on the range of officers—of shires, burghs, guilds, honours 
and so forth—reporting to it. But all this had its own limitations. Exchequer control of 
receipt was a very deficient system of accountability; the tenacity of this particular problem, 
which lasted until 1866, should certainly provide one sort of lesson, if we are allowed to draw 
any at all. Formalization and the creation of hereditary rights in office and the creation of 
clerkly offices and more privy seals affected development here as elsewhere. The meagre 
material forces of mediaeval society meant that the offices of state were comparatively few 
and still overlapped hopelessly. The Lord Treasurer was not the sort of officer we might 
suppose him to have been until at the end of the sixteenth century the personality of Burghley 
and the facts of parliamentary life transformed the situation. 


The emergence of the Treasurer meant the appearance of a new department: the Treasury. 
It is very difficult to determine when we might fairly say that the Treasury began its existence 
as an effective and full-fledged department quite separate from the bound and moribund 
Exchequer; Baxter’s chapter on “Treasury Office: 1. The Secretary” is a good instance of this. 
The difficulty is not peculiar to administrative history: who was the first Prime Minister ? 
Certain general points are clear enough, however. As the Treasurer grew busier he came to 
employ a scribe or secretary to attend to the work that came to him from the Lower Exchequer: 
this was chiefly the authorization of issues to various paymasters-accountants. The more 
informal this position, the more useful it was: the Treasurer’s secretary and his assistants were 
able to exercise a general, because it was an unbounded, supervision. This led to a growth 
of Treasury forms, like warrants, that were quite different from the Exchequer’s. In the course 
of the seventeenth century the separation deepened, to the benefit of the Treasury. For one 
period at any rate the Exchequer was unpopular as a feudal and conciliar institution; and in 
any case the Exchequer revenues were depressed. Meanwhile, in the period covered by Baxter, 
the Treasury was increasingly often put into commission, so that the communications between 
the two departments became written, formal, distant and infrequent. The Restoration could 
not restore the Exchequer and Southampton’s move to Whitehall recognized the fact. But 
the process was never a wholly conscious one and the rich confusion of the constitutional 
experience of the seventeenth century was echoed in its administrative life. Pepys was not 
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the only figure to suffer from the lack of clarity about the techniques of public revenue and 
expenditure or about the distinction of courtier, minister and official. 


The importance of the period covered by Baxter is partly that separation and invention 
were then at a height. Burghley’s attempts at economic control had failed through lack ‘of 
information and because he did not control policy. The early Stuarts were concerned to devise 
ways of raising money, not to control its expenditure. The Commonwealth swept away the 
revenues and the controls of the Exchequer, and used several treasuries rather than one. The 
Restoration, however, put the Treasury (not the Exchequer) in the centre of struggle: by the 
Council to reassert its old controls; by Parliament to control what really mattered, 2.e. the 
new field of the Treasury; and by the Treasury itself. The Treasury’s struggles began in this 
time, though none was decided and most continued throughout the next century at least. 
The department needed to control all public revenue, and hence it was concerned with the 
move from tax-farming to revenue commissions and their consolidation. It needed to control 
all appointments (for patronage, not for proficiency). It had to develop budgetary techniques. 
All this meant a deep interest in parliamentary management and the secret service funds. 
Nothing like it could have happened without the secretary and the office, despite the ups and 
downs that Baxter illuminates for us. 


The whole of Baxter’s period is involved in these questions: the failure of the conciliar 
effort; who the Commissioners of the Treasury were and who was to control them; and what 
the Treasury itself was—what it was to control and who its officials were. The work of Gill, 
Hughes and others was already available; Baxter provides a beautifully fine re-working of 
the ground and an emendation of most of the general conclusions. Gill, for example, had 
given us a fairly clear picture. Up to 1667 Clarendon had treated the Treasury as an instru- 
ment of the Council, where financial policy was really made. In 1667 with Clarendon’s fall a 
Treasury Commission was appointed consisting of experts, with Downing as an equally expert 
secretary. The flexibility of the Treasury’s organization and papers and its flow of information 
were now limited only by its restriction to finance (as against appointments, for instance). 
The close personal relations that developed up to 1688 between the King and his Treasury 
advisers, like Clifford and Danby, were strengthened under William III partly because of 
Godolphin’s long tenure. Under Anne the Treasurer or First Lord (Godolphin, Harley) was 
something like a Prime Minister because of the increased burden of public finance, the extension 
of the Treasury’s role into policy and the withdrawal of the Crown. The development of the 
budget, the increased importance of parliamentary grants after 1688, the width of the Treasury’s 
interdepartmental contacts, the work of secretary Lowndes on parliamentary procedure, the 
subordination of some of the revenue departments, the deployment of advisers like Davenant 
and Defoe—all this enhanced the First Lord’s position, and this was publicly recognized: a 
reading of the Treasury Inletters for the time demonstrates something of this recognition. The 
picture did not pretend that the Treasury’s control of finance, Parliament or legislation was 
complete. It did emphasise the significance of the growth in the Treasury’s control of the 
revenue departments and hence of some parts of finance and, in particular, patronage. The 
gradual abolition of farming in the customs by the 1670s and the excise by the 1680s assisted 


this process, though some of the other revenue departments, like the salt commissioners, stood 
out against it. 


The detail and correction provided by Baxter are very welcome. We do not have to give 
up the whole of the picture. We knew before, for example, that the Treasury Secretaries were 
patronage Members, officials in the House rather than politicians, and that this continued to 
be the case throughout the first half of the eighteenth century. Baxter stresses the political 
significance of the Secretaries before Lowndes, who was appointed in 1695. Is this not, perhaps, 
a little too precise ? Might not judgment allow us to say that the difference between Lowndes 
and Robinson was much more important than that between Bertie and Lowndes ? Similarly, 
Gill may have exaggerated the quality of the changes in 1667, but the jump from Southampton 
to Clifford, Ashley, Coventry and the others was very striking. 1667-1714 did not see an 


orderly process, but the Treasury in 1714 was quite different from what it had been im 


; mediately 
after the Restoration. These are quibbles, however. 


The book as a whole is an admirable 
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reconstruction of the period in which the Treasury was finally separated from the Exchequer, 
the First Lord began to appear as the First Minister and there was established underneath the 
Secretary a machine for the control of most of the revenue departments and vast ranges of 
patronage, finance and policy: this was the sort of administrative change that could usher in 
the era of parliamentary management. Paradoxically enough the same institution in later 
stages would serve very different causes, like retrenchment and reform, total war and national 
planning. 


Brisbane B. B. SCHAFFER 


THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF NAPOLEON III. By Theodore Zeldin. London, Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1958. Pp. 196. 39/9 A. 


Mr. Zeldin has here provided a coherent and well-documented account of the system of 
government on which Napoleon III’s autocracy was based in the years between 1852 and 1870, 
with particular reference to the elections of 1852, 1857 and 1869, and to the composition of 
the successive Parliaments of the Second Empire. He has drawn from a wide variety of 
manuscript sources, including several collections of private papers which he has himself 
uncovered. 


The most valuable part of his book is that which deals with the management of elections 
in the provinces. He shows how, as Minister of the Interior, Persigny used the influence of 
the prefects within the departments and of the mayors within the local communes to organize 
support for the Government’s election candidates, and how he sought to establish a Government 
Party, not so much by nominating Bonapartists who had excluded themselves from office (and 
influence) under the Bourbon, Orleanist and Republican régimes, but by using the local know- 
ledge of the prefects in endorsing established local figures who, despite their previous allegiances, 
were now prepared to support the Empire. Mr. Zeldin describes how the Government’s system 
of administrative management was not used effectively during the 1869 election, by which time 
Persigny had been dismissed from his post, to block the rise of liberalism in the provinces. 


Mr. Zeldin’s findings provide new insight into Ollivier’s part in the formation of a centre 
party in Parliament favouring a more liberal Empire. His group aimed to increase the authority 
of Parliament while still leaving the ministry, in the manner of the eighteenth century English 
Cabinet, as responsible to the Emperor as to Parliament. This liberalization of the constitu- 
tion was to be accompanied by concessions to demands for social and economic reform as a 
means of allaying discontent in the large towns. Ollivier is shown to have formulated his 
theory of the liberal Empire as early as 1861, to have gained Morny’s confidence by the 
mid-’sixties, and to have built up a large parliamentary following even prior to the 1869 election. 


In view of the particular emphasis of this study, it would have been useful to have had 
more detailed information on the character of electioneering in the cities and large towns, 
which Persigny (pp. 75-6 and 111-12) regarded as presenting entirely different problems for 
the Government from those it faced in the provinces. This could have been followed by a 
more extensive consideration of the effect of the 1848 revolution and the experience of the 
short-lived Second Republic on the political strategies of the urban proletariat and of the 
petit bourgeoisie in such vital centres as Paris, Lille, Lyons and Marseilles. Their influence 
on the liberalization of the régime during the late ’sixties may have been as decisive as the 
breakdown of administrative control over electioneering in the provinces. 


Even so, this book is an important contribution to our knowledge of nineteenth century 
French politics, and has provided a whole new body of data in the place of the conjecture 
and the loose generalizations which formerly obscured so much of the real character of Napoleon 


III's internal policy. 
Oxford B. D. GraHamM 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY, 1947-1957. By Leicester C. Webb. A.N.U. Social Science 
Monographs No. 13. Melbourne University Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 60. 8/6 A. 


Professor Webb says this essay might be regarded as a postscript to Binchy’s Church 
and State in Fascist Italy, published in 1941, and as a reconnaissance of Church-State relations 
in the post-war period. Binchy, anticipating the overthrow of Fascism consequent on a defeat 
of the Axis powers, prophesied reaction against and persecution of the Church in Italy. 
Professor Webb tells the story, with an economy which heightens its drama, of the falsification 
of this prophecy in the event. He tells, firstly, of the détente between clericals and anti- 
clericals brought about by the active role of the former in the Partisan resistance to the 
Germans, and by the benevolence shewn to the Partisan movement by Pius XII. 


This background partly explains the Communist decision in 1947, after some hesitation, 
to support the Christian Democrats’ demand that the Concordat of 1929 be incorporated in 
the Constitution then in process of enactment. Against the combined Communist and Christian 
Democrat vote, remaining anti-clerical opinion was powerless. Its spokesmen were characterized 
by Togliatti as ‘‘the last of the Mohicans’. Article 7 of the Constitution as finally enacted 
explicitly recognizes, not only a personal sovereignty of the Pope over the Vatican City, but a 
universal sovereignty of the Church, effective in Italy, ‘‘in its own sphere’. An alternative 
suggestion that the Church be recognized in its own sphere simply as ‘‘independent’’, and not 
as ‘‘sovereign and independent’’, was rejected. 


The Italian Communists of 1947 were no more sentimentalists than others of their faith, 
at any time. In the last twelve years they have had ample cause to regret their vote in favour 
of Article 7 of the Constitution. It is a great merit of Professor Webb’s essay that he shews 
the naturalness of this vote. Communists were at that time still participating in the govern- 
ment of Italy; they might hope to capture the control of government, and to turn to their 
own purpose, and the Church’s ruin, the voice in ecclesiastical appointments conceded to the 
Italian State by the Concordat of 1929. This strategical consideration was reinforced by what 
seemed to the Communists the tactical advantage of being free from the stigma of anti- 
clericalism at the first elections under the new Constitution. Both considerations found facile 
justification in a passing Communist recognition of the anti-bourgeois character of the Christian 
Democrat concern for decentralization and social welfare. 


The evident advantages to the Church of the Concordatory régime as administered by 
Christian Democrat governments, have led the Liberals to seize on a series of incidents in an 
attempt to revive anti-clerical feeling. Professor Webb allows that ‘‘the last of the Mohicans”’ 
are unlikely to achieve a Liberal utopia. His very success, though, in entering into the minds 
of the actors in his ‘‘postscript’’, has spoiled his “reconnaissance”. He has, in particular, 
accepted uncritically the Liberals’ basic assumption, that the norms of the Lateran Concordat 
are irreconcilable with the Liberal norms enunciated elsewhere in the Constitution. 


It is true that Italian Catholics, confident in the minimal membership and influence of 
non-Catholic religious bodies in Italy, have not cared to have extended to these bodies, as the 
Constitutional norms regarding religious equality would require, advantages parallel to the 
advantages enjoyed under the Concordat by the Roman Catholic Church. It seems, though, 
to the reviewer, that there is nothing in the terms of the Concordat or in the nature of ifs 
norms, to hinder such a legislative and administrative policy as that by which Napoleon I, 
in the Organic Articles, extended to Lutherans and Calvinists, and to Jews (all, in France, 
very small minorities), a régime parallel to the French Concordat of 1804. 


Italian Catholic journalists, however close to and well-regarded by the Vatican, are not 
the final word on either the faith, or the will to political accommodation, of the Roman Church. 
In relation to this will—or to the lack of it—the shifting balance of opinion and power within 
the Christian Democratic party machine, fascinating though it certainly is, may yet prove to 
be secondary. It might be profitable—not least for Italian Catholics—to ponder some words 
addressed by Pope Pius XII, on 6 December 1953 to the fifth National Assembly of Italian 
Catholic Jurists. Pope Pius was speaking with primary reference to the conditions regarding 
religious freedom which might be imposed on sovereign states by their entry into a union of 
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States: a reference of which the significance is obvious in view of the place, emphasized by 
Professor Webb himself, of the Italian Christian Democrats in the Western European front 
of Christian Democracy which has been so great a factor in the movement for Western European 
union. Pope Pius said: 

Can it be, in given circumstances, that God gives to man no command, imposes 

no duty, does not even give the right, to hinder and repress what is false and 

erroneous ? One glance at reality authorizes an affirmative answer .. . the 

affirmation: religious and moral error ought always to be hindered when that 

is possible, because the toleration of it is in itself immoral, can have no force 

in an unconditional and absolute sense. 
If Professor Webb, in reporting Italian Liberal opinion, calls forth this criticism, that in no 
way diminishes the gratitude we owe to him for leading us to the point where the criticism is 
relevant, and leaving us with an ample supply of clues for pursuing it in greater detail than 
would be proper in a review. 


Charleville J. S. DUNKERLEY 


THE OFFICE OF PRESIDENT IN INDONESIA AS DEFINED IN THE THREE CON- 
STITUTIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By A. K. Pringgodigdo. Ithaca, New York: 
Modern Indonesia Project, South-East Asia Program, Cornell University, 1957, Translation 
Series. Pp.ix + 59 + appendices. $1.50. 


PROBLEMS OF REGIONAL AUTONOMY IN CONTEMPORARY INDONESIA. By John 
D. Legge. 1957, Interim Report Series. Pp. viii + 71 + appendix. $1.50. 


THE INDONESIAN ELECTIONS OF 1955. By Herbert Feith. 1957, Interim Report 
Series. Pp. v + 91 + tables. $1.50. 


THE WILOPO CABINET, 1952-1953; A TURNING POINT IN POST-REVOLUTIONARY 
INDONESIA. By Herbert Feith. 1958, Monograph Series. Pp. ix + 212. $3.50. 


That Australians should be fully informed on social, economic, political and cultural 
developments in Indonesia is apparent from that country’s geographical location, 85 million 
population, and natural resources; that they are not becomes clear from the contents of news- 
paper editorials, parliamentary speeches, and library catalogues. One of the most important 
reasons for this situation has been the relative paucity in English of materials concerning 
modern Indonesia. With one exception, little has been published apart from articles in Far 
Eastern Survey, a literal handful of books, and the series of translations from Dutch socio- 
historical researches now being published by Van Hoeve of The Hague. 


The one exception is the series of generally excellent monographs being put out by the 
South-East Asia Program of Cornell University. By agreement among the major libraries of 
the United States, Cornell has specialized in collecting Indonesian materials and has become 
the only important centre of Indonesian studies in the Western world. Since 1951 the Program 
has issued over thirty Data Papers, those concerned specifically with Indonesia including such 
titles as Paul Kattenburg’s A Centval Javanese Village in 1950 (1951), Mohammad Natsir’s 
Some Observations on the Role of Islam in National and International Affairs (1954), and Daniel 
Lev’s A Bibliography of Indonesian Government Documents and Selected Indonesian Writings on 
Government in the Cornell University Library (1958). In 1956 the Cornell Modern Indonesia 
Project, a section of the South-East Asia Program, began to publish monographs under its 
own auspices, and to date about twenty have appeared. The Project issues three Series: 
Translation Series, of works written originally in Indonesian or Dutch; Interim Reports Series, 
reports on research still in progress (so as to make available data and tentative anslyges before 
the lengthy delays that accompany publication of final work), and Monograph Series, of com- 
pleted work on relatively narrow subjects. Already an invaluable stock of materials has been 
provided on widely ranging aspects of contemporary Indonesia, from such as Donald Willmott’s 
The Status of the Chinese in Indonesia (1956), and Ruth McVey’s The Soviet View of the 
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Indonesian Revolution (1957), to Robert Bone’s The Dynamics of the Western New Guinea 
Problem (1958). The four monographs at present under review exemplify both the diversity 
and importance of Cornell’s Modern Indonesia Project publications. 


Dutch colonial rule left the leaders of the August 1945 revolution singularly unprepared 
to organize and govern their archipelago nation. Without experience of democratic procedures 
or of a political party system, with an unbelievable dearth of trained administrators and 
educated people in general, and with a four year war of independence and its manifold grave 
and continuing political, economic, social and psychological consequences, the tepublican leaders 
had to grope their way towards a governmental system acceptable to the major political forces 
in the country. The monographs by Mr. Pringgodigdo and Mr. Legge deal with aspects of the 
Indonesian efforts towards building an acceptable constitutional framework; Mr. Feith’s mono- 
graphs describe the campaigning and balloting in Indonesia’s first democratic elections, and 
the actual operation of the Indonesian political process during an important fourteen month 
period. 

Mr. Pringgodigdo was for several years until early 1957 chief of the President’s secretariat, 
and so is well qualified to explain the role allotted to, and that actually played by, the President 
under the constitutions of 1945, 1949 and 1950. The period from 1945 to 1949 is lucidly 
covered, showing how the strong presidency of the constitution gave way to a system closely 
resembling the parliamentary democracy of Western Europe. The 1949 and 1950 constitutions 
are examined to define the positions allocated to the President, cabinet and parliament respec- 
tively. An indication is given that the role allotted to Sukarno was far inferior to his political 
stature and his own desire to play an important part in policy decisions, but, perhaps because 
of the author’s position at the time of writing (1956), little mention is made of Sukarno’s 
increasing interference in national and cabinet politics since 1950. A factor which emerges 
clearly from the monograph is the mutual hostility between Sukarno and the political parties 
as such as early as 1951. 


Mr. Legge, Senior Lecturer in History at the University of Western Australia, is concerned 
with the central government’s efforts to meet the demands for regional autonomy. The two 
basic problems to be solved by any fully satisfactory system of regional autonomy in Indonesia 
are: Javanese domination in numbers and sophistication in the nation as a whole; and Indonesia’s 
great diversity, reflected in a multiplicity of languages and customs, and in the small size of 
the effective political and social units which are ‘‘usually very small in area and population, 
extending barely beyond the village or complex of villages’. While Mr. Legge does afford 
penetrating insights into the fundamental problems confronting any system of regional autonomy 
in Indonesia as well as the special problems that have hampered the limited experiments in 
local autonomy so far, much of the monograph is devoted to a description of the actual experi- 
ments. His final work can be awaited as a stimulating and valuable contribution to scholarship 
on one of the basic and as yet unsolved questions facing Indonesia. 


Herbert Feith is also an Australian. He received his Master’s degree from Melbourne 
University in 1954, and is currently at Cornell working on his doctorate.. Of his almost four- 
and-a-half years in Indonesia since July 1951, four were spent as an employee of the Indonesian 
Ministry of Information; he was in Indonesia during the campaigns and voting of the 1955 
general elections. Both his monographs make excellent reading, while that on the Wilopo 
cabinet will presumably be the best account of that period for many years. 


The Indonesian Elections of 1955 is largely devoted to a description of the election 
campaigns and the actual balloting. It makes no pretence at being a definitive analysis, but 
is of vital interest in portraying the efforts of the political parties to win mass support in an 
underdeveloped non-Western country with universal suffrage. In Djakarta the means of 
arousing support and of exploiting issues were similar to those employed in Western countries; 
in the countryside, with up to eighty per cent. of the population, other means had to be found 
and used—an especially difficult task for the largely urbanized, partly Westernized political 
élite. Apparently all parties operating among the peasants tried first to exploit the traditional 
paternalism and solidarity of the village by efforts to gain the support of the traditional village 
leaders (religious leaders, village headmen, etc.) and through them the support of the entire 
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village. Where more than one party was active in a village various methods were employed 
to involve the peasants individually or communally within the party’s orbit. The Communist 
Party led the way in such methods as extending the party membership enormously and under- 
taking social welfare activities. Unfortunately, as Feith points out, as a result of the elections 
some politically important groups did not receive parliamentary representation commensurate 
with their power; their extra-parliamentary exertion of power since has led to parliamentary 
democracy itself being endangered. 


The fourteen month period of the Wilopo cabinet, from April 1952 to June 1953, was an 
important watershed in Indonesian politics. It witnessed the first clash between Sukarno and 
certain army leaders in the ‘“‘October 17 Affair’, the first indications of the PNI-Communist 
Party alliance that has been instrumental in the phenomenal growth of the Communist Party 
since 1952, and an end to the political élite’s unity on fundamental objectives consequent on 
the upsurging importance of what Feith calls the “‘mass leaders”. Feith has made an interest- 
ing division of the Indonesian population into three levels of political effectiveness, namely, the 
politically élite, the newspaper-reading public, and the non-newspaper-reading public, and a 
subdivision of these three levels into six categories of political participation. While this 
analytical division is important in itself, it is not effectively applied to the body of the mono- 
graph, with the exception of the identification of the ‘“‘mass leaders’, as distinct from the 
“Intellectual élite leaders’, their distinctive political attitudes and behaviour, and their impact 
upon the political life of Indonesia during the period discussed. Despite this defect, the 
monograph is not only a scholarly account of the political events during the period of the 
Wilopo cabinet, but is also a most illuminating introduction to the intricacies of presidential, 
army and especially party political behaviour in contemporary Indonesia. One awaits with 
eagerness the publication of later work by Feith. 

Events show that Indonesia has not yet succeeded in achieving the solution to the major 
problem dealt with in these four monographs: a constitutional framework acceptable to the 
major political forces both at the centre and in the regions, permitting some form of democratic 
expression for the educated and for the awakening illiterates alike, and applied by responsible 
political leaders. Thus the problems are not of purely historical interest, and deserve close 
attention from those concerned with what happens in Indonesia. The Modern Indonesia Project 
of Cornell University is doing commendable work to direct attention to Indonesia and to make 
that attention perceptive. 


Canberra DonaLp HINDLEY 


THE AUSTRALIANS IN GERMAN NEW GUINEA, 1914-1921. By C. D. Rowley. 
Melbourne University Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 371. 52/6 A. 


THE DYNAMICS OF THE WESTERN NEW GUINEA (IRIAN BARAT) PROBLEM. By 
Robert C. Bone, Jr. Interim Report Series, Modern Indonesia Project, South-East Asia Pro- 
gram. Ithaca, N.Y., Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University. 1958. Pp. 


x + 170. $1.50. 


NEW GUINEA AND AUSTRALIA. Edited by John Wilkes. Australian Institute of Political 
Science. Sydney, Angus & Robertson, 1958. Pp. xviii + 246. 25/- A. 


The problems of New Guinea have increasingly become the concern of world opinion. In 
particular growing attacks on colonialism have brought the policies of administering powers 
out of local obscurity into the full glare of world propaganda. For Australians there is an 
urgent need to examine our record in New Guinea. 

We must expect awkward questions and be able to supply answers. Have we evolved 
an Australian colonial policy ? How far is our policy affected by its German and British 
foundations ? What is the relationship between our policy and that of the Dutch? Why 
are we supporting the Dutch against Indonesia? Do we intend to end our control over the 


Papuans ? 
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These three books can help in shaping informed answers. C. D. Rowley might seem to 
be concerned only with the problems of the brief seven years of the World War I interregnum 
between German administration and the beginning of the Australian mandate. But as head 
of the Australian School of Pacific Administration his interests in native policy have made his 
study a much wider one. From absolute standards of native policy he criticizes German colonial 
policies. Yet whereas he feels that for German governors like Hahl the heavy hand of govern- 
ment was justified by ‘‘paternal theory’’ (see p. 101), he can find no such justification for the 
chaotic Australian military rule, which adopted much of the German framework of rule without 
any appreciation of its theoretical basis. He makes further criticisms after comparing New 
Guinea developments with the Papuan policies of Sir Hubert Murray. 


What emerges is hardly reassuring if one had hoped to find any solidly based foundations 
for an Australian colonial policy. For in Papua, says Rowley, “‘it was not really an Australian 
policy, but British Imperial policy which had been firmly established”, and outside the local 
administration there was no “considerable section of Australian political or public opinion” 
supporting this native policy (p. 333). To the north in New Guinea Rowley can find no native 
policy, instead ‘‘Commonwealth policy . . . was to maintain a garrison, to keep law and order, 
and to promote the value of the new colonial asset’”’ (p. 11), ‘‘. . . the vague native stereotype 
could get along as best he could” (p. 15). When the future of German New Guinea was being 
discussed, the strategic argument and the interests of Australian enterprise drowned Murray's 
voice from Papua pleading for consideration of the natives. 


Rowley has throughout taken as the central problem of administration, relations between 
Europeans and the natives, which he feels involve a basic moral issue (p. 26). In this emphasis 
on native policy he has clearly different ends and comes to very different conclusions from 
those of Seaforth Mackenzie who covered much the same ground in his The Australians at 
Rabaul (see its pp. 233 and 366). As a technical aside I feel that Rowley should have supplied 
a bibliography, particularly listing the valuable records consulted in the War Memorial Library, 
and giving publication details of all works quoted, for instance the German works by J. Flierl, 
R. Neuhauss and Bigelow. 


Whereas Rowley stresses the native as the pivot of any colonial question, Robert C. Bone’s 
analysis largely ignores the local inhabitants of West New Guinea. Yet much of his account 
deals with the issue of the “‘colonial-anti-colonial dichotomy”’. 


The explanation lies partly in the background of the writers: Rowley writes as an Aus- 
tralian concerned in colonial administration, Bone as an American affected by the national 
tradition of opposition to colonialism. From this approach Bone’s account is of considerable 
importance to Australians who wish to see the kind of questions non-colonial powers will ask. 
Clearly there is considerable validity in Bone’s realistic approach—given the climate of inter- 
national relations how much weight will be attached to either the actual conditions or opinions 
of the natives of any part of New Guinea ? 


Bone does state that “for a large and politically influential section of Dutch public 
opinion, the concept of a ‘moral mission’ is a valid one’, and that this obligation to the 
Papuan ‘“‘fitted in well with that traditional sense of moral mission and paternalistic 
perfectionism which had characterised Dutch colonial administration for decades before World 
War II” (p. 52). Yet his whole account is slanted against the relevance of this concept, for 
instance when he praises the realistic appraisal of a Dutch labour parliamentarian, de Kadt 
(p. 105 ff), or when he argues that “‘it seems strange that a decade . . . has not been able to 
produce even one ‘native’ worthy in Dutch eyes of participating in the administration”, and 


refers to this lack of representation as an “‘archaically colonial aspect of the administrative 
organisation” (p. 70). 


Bone’s criticisms are extended to Australian policy towards Dutch New Guinea, as when 
he refers to the joint policy statement of these two nations of 6 November 1957 as “obviously 
a strategic move’ which ‘‘seems to indicate that their long-range plans envisage nothing less 
than the ersatz creation of a technically autonomous Papuan client state’’ (p. 156). 
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However it is perhaps unfair to highlight this aspect of his interpretation. For Bone has 
written a careful analysis of the development of the clash to its present ‘‘embittered stalemate’’, 
considering both the official verbal quibbles and the bases of the developing attitudes of 
individuals and groups in both Indonesia and the Netherlands. As Bone has served in the 
American Foreign Service in both the Netherlands (1947-9) and Indonesia (1951-3) he is in 
an excellent position to assess opinion in these countries, quoting personal communications as 
evidence and using sources published in Dutch and Indonesian. In the fuller work which he 
plans to publish in 1960, expanding this interim report, it is hoped that he will supply a list 
of all these valuable sources. I would also hope he can avoid some of the occasional obscurities 
and long-windedness of his writing. 


Further Bone puts the clash into the larger framework of world opinion mainly as expressed 
in the United Nations. Here expansion is needed to do justice to various national opinions— 
for instance the vote of the South American republics (split on both sides of the colonial 
question), which he leaves to local specialists to explain (footnote 13, p. 126). Then he claims 
that it is “impossible” (p. 77—presumably he means in the space he has) to explain why the 
official Australian attitude changed between 1949 and 1950, and he is always bald in his 
treatment of the Australian approach. 


His difficulty in assessing Australian policy and attitudes should be assisted by the third 
book under review. Like some of the previous annual reports of the summer schools of the 
Australian Institute of Political Science this study of Australian relationships with New Guinea 
should become a standard work. The choice of New Guinea was a sign of the awareness in 
Australia of the growing urgency of these problems, a sign supported by the extent of press 
and radio coverage and public reactions. Even if both major political parties, as reported 
by the Deputy Leader of the Opposition (p. 120), largely agree on policy towards New Guinea, 
there was plenty of evidence of questioning and indeed of fundamental disagreement among 
individuals and groups. 

The Conference concentrated on present problems and their possible future solutions, so 
tending to neglect the historical bases of these problems—bases whose significance is well 
illustrated by Rowley’s book. Again, the lack of analysis of the economic resources of New 
Guinea was felt during the Conference (see Hasluck, pp. 135-6). But despite such limitations 
a most enlightening approach to New Guinea problems was presented by a variety of interests. 


On the official level the Minister for Territories presented a long analysis of Australian 
policy (supported by detailed statistics which are published as an appendix) ; the Administrator 
briefly outlined the administrative structure; and the Assistant Administrator sympathetically 
presented the problems of the people, 98 per cent. of whom are Papuan natives. From lower 
down in the administrative hierarchy district officers, and others working in the Territory, 
presented their views in discussion. After this official group there was a group of informed 
academic speakers. Dr. Brookfield analysed the problems presented by the land. J. R. Kerr 
discussed the political future of New Guinea and Dr. Andrews discussed the relationship 
between New Guinea and Australia’s defence and foreign policy. Other academics made 
important contributions, such as the psychiatrist, Dr. Sinclair, who reported on a recent survey 
of the mental state of the natives. The third group of speakers represented western com- 
mercial interests, whose views at times clashed with those of the administrators. A further 
interest, the missions, although no representative spoke, were both attacked and defended 
mainly on their educational functions. 

The clashes of interests and opinion on internal objectives of policy can be illustrated 
by a strong criticism of Hasluck’s policy by a mining engineer. “The Australian government 
under its existing policy is pouring millions of its taxpayers’ money into social development 
of the native, without any assurance of economic return or even goodwill. This naively 
altruistic policy, based on handouts and unearned privileges, can only result in producing a 
complacent population deprived of self-respect and any real preparedness for self-rule’’ (pp. 34-5). 

Such clashes were, I feel, less important than the stress on the urgency of finding some 


solutions for existing native problems. For instance in 1954 each Papuan could expect to 
ive only 34 years, but if money continues to be spent on health programmes, the death rate 
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will be drastically cut and the population could be doubled in seventeen years. How will the 
additional people live? Again, at present only about 30 per cent. of native children are 
receiving any western education—let alone their illiterate parents. if more money 2 spent 
by the missions and government on education, what should be the aims of education ! 


But these urgent internal problems, sincerely felt by those engaged in colonial administra- 
tion, tended to be overshadowed by external problems. Can Australia maintain control give 
the prevailing anti-colonial attitudes? Two speakers, Kerr and Andrews, independently 
supported the solution of a Melanesian Republic and argued that Britain, Holland and 
Australia should make this the aim of their colonial policies. Others suggested United Nations 
control. Just as clear was the feeling of some Australian administrators and businessmen that 
Australia should always control New Guinea, either for strategic reasons or because we had a 
moral or economic right to the territory from our past and present efforts. 


Bone in his book showed that the Melanesian scheme had been put forward by a Dutch 
Professor, Van Asbeck, in 1956 (footnote 77, p. 156), and Bone suggested that such a scheme 
was only intended to stave off demands for self-determination. Such an interpretation leads 
back to the central clash depending on whether countries are engaged in colonial administra- 
tion or not—the clash between what I would call the Rowley and the Bone approach. 


Both approaches illustrate the crux of the dilemma of Australian colonial policy. Hasluck 
may well argue that ‘‘the declaration of policies or the serving up of ten-point declarations is 
less important than clearly understanding the structure with which we are dealing and seeking 
constantly for what we believe to be true and good”’ (p. 76), but will this search for his “‘true 
and good”’ have a chance of being fulfilled in the present international situation ? Might not 
the future of New Guinea depend on factors quite outside Australian control ? 


Brisbane ROGER JOYCE 


EARL GREY AND THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 1846-1857. A Study of Self-Govern- 
ment and Self-Interest. By John M. Ward. Melbourne University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii + 
496, with map and frontispiece. 63/- A. 


The episode which forms the centre of Professor Ward’s book is the attempt made by 
Earl Grey to provide a federal constitution for the Australian colonies, imperial and colonial 
reaction to the proposals, their failure to win support except from a handful of men and, 
finally, the eclipse of federalist tendencies in the colonies by the end of the 1850s. 


Professor Ward cannot be charged with having devoted such a large work and much 
painstaking study to a narrow and, in the event, rather unprofitable side-issue. By placing 
his central theme against (and relating it to) a very wide colonial backdrop he has made a 
significant contribution to the writing of Australian history. A large number of subjects, 
many of them forming part of the vital history of the colonies, are drawn into the field which 
the book covers. Such matters as the anti-transportation agitation, inter-colonial tariff relations, 
the Murray River trade, the shaping and working of colonial political institutions, are given 
_ detailed attention. To each a most searching standard of scholarship has been applied. 


A decade of history in the Australian colonies is certainly the main concern of this work; 
it is not the only concern, however. For about half of the first two hundred pages the scene 
is London and most of the characters play their parts at the Colonial Office or in Parliament. 
Here the work is least impressive. 


The stages in the formulation of Grey’s constitutional proposals, their reception, modifica- 
tion and defeat are traced in detail and with admirable clarity. The author hardly goes 
further than that. There is little attempt to set this affair against a wider background of 
Imperial policy—only those matters immediately concerned with the federal constitutions for 
New Zealand and Australia are discussed. In consequence, little new light has been thrown 
on the many important and still obscure aspects of Imperial policy which the story touches on. 
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The third Earl Grey—the most important person in the book—has always been a figure 
of some mystery and much controversy. This book does little either to solve the mystery 
or still the controversy. The account of Grey, on a personal level, is brief and general. We 
are told (and these are typical of the personal references) that he was a ‘‘difficult colleague’’, 
an “‘unpopular minister” (preface) and that this was largely the result of a “nagging sense 
of duty”, “lack of political flair and a basic lack of imagination’’ (p. 22). Grey remains a 
shadowy thing and the reader is at a loss to understand why, during the two decades when 
he was most closely associated with colonial affairs, he was assailed (often in a personal way) 
with so much bitterness by so many people. We are not given a picture of Grey as a person; 
neither is he presented as an exponent of a political philosophy. Throughout the work, Grey’s 
conception of Empire and the principles on which his policies ultimately rested are expressed 
in the vaguest and most general terms. In the preface he is described as “‘an enlightened 
Victorian liberal’ having ‘‘a lofty conception of imperial responsibility”’ and as being “prepared 
to support colonial self-government”. He is a “high-minded minister who sought to act wisely 
and rightly towards the Empire as a whole’; a ‘‘paternally-minded” Colonial Secretary who 
“did not find it easy to realise that self-government carries with it the right to judge one’s 
own interests and was rather disposed to lead or push the colonies. . . .’’ Descriptions of this 
kind are frequently repeated (cf. pp. 2, 20, 107, 164-5, 190) and add very little in the way of 
a closer or more comprehensible definition. The reader is not told where Grey stood on many 
important issues or why he acted as he did. 


Grey’s attempt to impose his federal constitution on the Australian colonies is seen as a 
“paternal” device (p. 20) for ensuring efficient government and free trade (pp. 1, 36, 41). 
Professor Ward tends to forget, in his pre-occupation with the purely federal side of the pro- 
posals, that the constitution was based on a complex pyramidal system of indirect election. 
The desire to provide for efficient government and free trade in the scattered Australian settle- 
ments may explain, in part at any rate, why a federal constitution was proposed and why 
that constitution established municipal governing bodies. Such reasons as these do not seem 
to account for the indirect election of the provincial and federal institutions. Surely the 
system of government which Grey envisaged would have acted as a serious check on the 
power and claims of all the political bodies which were to be created and on ambitious colonial 
groups who might wish to extend their influence through them. Certainly the squatter- 
landowners in the Legislative Council of N.S.W. recognized such a threat and strongly opposed 
it. Perhaps one of the reasons which prompted Grey’s attachment to federal systems of 
colonial government was that they readily lent themselves to indirect election. It does seem 
that this is a more complex matter than Professor Ward would have us believe and that an 
adequate explanation cannot be arrived at without looking more closely, not only at the 
colonial situation, but also at Grey’s theory of Empire and particularly at his conception of 
the rights and limits of colonial political institutions. 


Similar criticism can be applied to the account of the debate in the Imperial Parliament 
on Grey’s Constitution Bill (see ch. VII). Professor Ward relates in considerable detail 
what was said on particular clauses of the bill, e.g. clauses relating to the representation of 
colonies in the federal assembly, finance, control of Crown lands, etc. There are only the 
merest hints (e.g. p. 166 ef seq.) that much of the criticism went far beyond these specific 
matters or that many of the critics believed they were offering a newer and fundamentally 
different conception of Imperial relations and colonial organization from the one which Grey 
represented. 


To Professor Ward, Earl Grey is ‘‘an enlightened Victorian liberal’; to me he is a not- 
quite old-fashioned Whig. 


Melbourne JUNE PHILIPP 
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AUSTRALIAN DEMOCRACY. An Introduction to the Political System. By A. F. Davies. 
Melbourne, Longmans, Green, 1958. Pp. 153. 


Setting out to take “‘rapid stock of a decade’s deck clearing work’’ in Australian politics, 
Mr. Davies (Senior Lecturer in Political Science, University of Melbourne) aims to supplement 
the well established works of Professors Crisp and Miller. Although his stocktaking is at times 
too rapid—excusable in view of the book’s sub-title—the author has provided us with a concise 


well written study in politics. 


‘Australian Democracy” is expounded in four parts. The first, The Government of the 
Commonwealth, is given 40 per cent. of the text. The others are labelled Federalism, State 
and Local Government and Parties and Political Opinion. 


Part I makes a false start with an exhaustive five page list of Commonwealth Government 
activities better suited to an appendix. However, the provocative and unorthodox are soon 
achieved with the author’s thesis on commonwealth-state power relationships. He asserts 
(pp. 11-12) that the commonwealth government’s central planning is constitutionally limited 
“to the use of purely monetary controls’ and that its controls of fiscal and central banking 
policy are ‘featherweight’. This is certainly not the everyday conception of Commonwealth 
financial authority. The Part continues with an examination of the Civil Service (five pages 
only), the Cabinet (the main conventions governing Cabinet’s relations with Parliament), the 
Parliament and the Electorate. 


The author’s exposition of things parliamentary warrants comment. Shunning the usual 
prosaic treatment of how parliament works he stimulates interest in what parliament achieves. 
This is salutary. Unfortunately, some of his generalizations are based upon the statistics of 
parliament for only one “‘perfectly representative” year—1950. This was a year of Opposition 
domination of the Senate, the year of the Communist Party Dissolution Bill and the year 
preceding the double dissolution. ‘‘Perfectly representative’ is a misnomer. His claim (p. 32) 
that Mr. Littleton Groom’s Life Assurance Bill 1904 was the first private member’s bill to pass 
needs qualification; this measure languished while its originator was a private member; it 
passed after Groom became Minister for Home Affairs in 1905. In citing post-war private 
members’ legislation (p. 32) he omits to mention Mr. Menzies’s Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Bill (No. 2) 1949 and Mr. Joske’s Matrimonial Causes Bill 1955 (the latter reached 
the Statute book). Mr. Davies heaps tons of fiery Canberra coals on his head in suggesting 
(p. 33) that the reluctance of Canberra citizens to pay adequate local rates is making the 
grant of their local self-government difficult. The difficulty lies in providing an adequate and 
continuing development of the national capital. In spite of these and other minor blemishes 
this chapter arouses interest in aspects of parliamentary activity somehow neglected by students 
of politics. 


The author is happiest when writing of Federalism and State and Local Government. He 
adroitly skims over half a century of federal-state financial and administrative relationships 
and the changing attitudes to the federal system. He includes a valuable table (pp. 82-86) 
of state by state decisions in constitutional referenda. There is a concise survey of state 


legislatures but, unfortunately, we get only four pages on local government, a subject in which 
Mr. Davies is expert. 


Part IV is the most compressed. The author considers that ‘Australian parties have 
never been of less political interest’’ and exemplifies this by explaining party policies, organiza- 
tions and bases of support in fourteen pages. He acknowledges the atrophy of class politics 
and emphasizes the disturbing trend wherein politics is depreciating vis-a-vis the administration. 


As a whole the book is a welcome addition to the literature on Australian politics. A 
number of obvious deficiencies stem from its brevity but, as the author planned, its value will 
accrue primarily to those commencing a study of the Australian political system. 


Adelaide G. S. REID 
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STUDIES IN AUSTRALIAN POLITICS: THE 1926 REFERENDUM, by A. Wildavsky, 
and THE FALL OF THE BRUCE-PAGE GOVERNMENT, by D. Carboch. Cheshire, 
Melbourne, 1958. Pp. xxvi + 292. 40/-. 


These two revised versions of theses submitted by students in the Department of Govern- 
ment of the University of Sydney are welcome studies of an interesting but rather neglected 
period in Australian politics. 


On almost all proposals to alter the Australian constitution there has been some measure 
of conflict within one at least of the major parties—often between different state bodies or 
between state and federal bodies. But the conflict has never been so widespread or so open 
as in 1926 when the Bruce-Page Government attempted to extend the federal parliament’s 
powers over industry, commerce and essential services. Mr. Wildavsky presents an interesting 
analysis of the attitudes of the various party organizations and other interest groups, high- 
lighting the differences in each party and among unionists, capitalists and primary producers 
which reveal some of the pressures and counter-pressures operating in a federal system. Such 
conflicting pressures are often only too apparent to the members of the federal parliament 
who are elected directly yet normally controlled by state party organizations. In 1926 differ- 
ences between similar state and federal bodies was by no means limited to the parties: the 
grouping of organizations urging a “‘Yes’ or a “‘No’’ vote at the referendum varied greatly 
from State to State. Yet when the vote was taken it was difficult to connect the outcome 
with the policies advocated by the dominant groups. 


The confusion and distortion of the “‘issues’’ presented to the people is one of the 
similarities between the 1926 referendum and the 1929 federal election (which also dealt with 
the vexed question of state and federal arbitration) brought out in these studies. But the 
two most interesting features of Miss Carboch’s analysis of the fall of the Bruce-Page Govern- 
ment are her studies of a particular pressure group—the film industry—and of the “‘rebels’’ 
whose votes defeated the government. (Perhaps she does not emphasize sufficiently that some 
of them were “independents” and not strictly “‘rebels’”’.) In the case of Hughes it might have 
been relevant to consider more fully his general attitude to the other industrial measures of 
the Government (e.g. his attack on the amendments to the Crimes Act in 1926). It is possible 
that his actions were determined, at least partially, by strongly-held views on arbitration— 
or would this cut across the idea of “‘personalities as little more than vehicles of general social 
forces’”” emphasized in Mr. Mayer’s introduction ? 


A minor defect of Miss Carboch’s work is her handling of election figures. She relates 
total votes polled to total seats won without any allowance for uncontested seats (though she 
has previously mentioned that ten seats were uncontested in 1929). In her breakdown of 
voting by states she groups votes as “‘abour’’ or “‘non-labour’’, presumably including votes 
for the rebels under the latter heading, whereas it is surely votes for and against the govern- 
ment which interest her. Moreover her figures are limited to first preference votes whereas 
the final figures would be more significant. It is quite probable, however, that a more satis- 
factory analysis of the figures would not invalidate the conclusions drawn. 


Though the subjects of these studies are closely related, they were written quite indepen- 
dently. The general introduction by Mr. Mayer helps to relate them and to indicate their 
significance for various branches of political study. He and the authors stress the need for 
similar case studies of other elections and referenda. With that no one will quarrel. But 
these studies also illustrate the need for a thorough history of industrial arbitration. No better 
theme could be chosen to throw light upon the working of Australian politics: the inter-play 
of state and federal forces, of political, constitutional and economic factors, of individuals, 
theories and institutions, and of the numerous pressure groups operating both within and 
without the political parties. It is because the present studies touch on all these aspects that 
they should prove of interest to a wide variety of readers—not only to political scientists and 
historians, but also to those interested in constitutional development, in economic history, in 
the behaviour of trade unions and in industrial arbitration as such. 


Sydney Joan Rypon 
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POLITICS IN EDEN-MONARO. By D. W. Rawson and Susan M. Holtzinger. Australian 
National University Social Science Monographs No. 11. London, Heinemann, 1958. Pp. 
viii + 159. 22/6 A. 


THE NEW ZEALAND GENERAL ELECTION OF 1957. Reprinted from Political Science, 
Vol. 10, nos. 1 and 2. Wellington, N.Z., 1958. No pagination. 3/6 N.Z. 


The close study of Australasian politics at the sociological rather than the constitutional 
level is of recent origin. Indeed, even in the United States electoral sociology is barely twenty 
years of age. There is, as yet, no study of an Australian general election comparable to those 
undertaken in Britain since 1945, and there are only three close studies of particular electorates. 
Dr. Rawson’s study of Eden-Monaro must, therefore, be in the nature of a pioneering work, 
though it has the advantage of being able to draw on the experience gained in other democratic 
countries. The New Zealand study, again, is pioneering the way towards the regular produc- 
tion of general election studies by a group of experts, the method adopted by David Butler 
in part, in his British surveys. 


Eden-Monaro is untypical, in that it is one of the very few non-mining country electorates 
held federally by the Australian Labor Party. Some of the conclusions reached must, there- 
fore, tend to be peculiar to the area. On the other hand, it is the sort of area which the 
A.L.P. used to win, and must win again if it is to retain power. From that point of view 
Eden-Monaro could possibly point some lessons to working politicians, if only that a personal 
following is still relevant to winning a country electorate. The politics of Australian country 
towns are illuminated by the study, which suggests that such towns are more inclined to the 
progressive side in politics than their counterparts in other countries. Whether such a 
generalization would be true in, for instance, Gippsland or the Western District of Victoria, 
must remain a matter of conjecture in the absence of any effective study of the question. 
What one can safely say is that an electorate with the social characteristics of Eden-Monaro 
would be very unlikely to be held by Labor for sixteen years either in Victoria or in Britain. 


The essential role of the parties in election work has been fully treated both by Dr. Rawson 
and by the New Zealand study. By comparing their conclusions with those already reached 
in Britain it is possible to establish some generalizations about the parties in these three 
surprisingly similar democracies. Dr. Rawson concludes that ‘‘the Labor Party branches are 
both smaller and fewer than those of the Liberal Party’’ (p. 44). This holds true of Britain 
and New Zealand. Indeed the figure given of 40 per cent. of New Zealand National voters 
being party members is startling. It is well ahead of the 25 per cent. claimed by the British 
Conservatives and the 8 per cent. of the Eden-Monaro Liberals. The pathetic inadequacy of 
the Australian parties at the “grass roots level’’ is brought out by these figures, as well as the 
weakness in individual strength of the Labor Party, about a third the strength of its main 
rival in Britain and Australia, and less than one-fifth of the strength in New Zealand. The 
trade union basis of the Labor parties, the greater willingness of the middle-classes to join 
organizations, the overwhelming complexity and formalism of Labor machinery, all seem to 


be contributing factors in the ageing and slackening of effort in the British, Australian and 
New Zealand labour movements. 


In Australia, the weakness of the local parties can be traced to the system of compulsory 
voting. The descriptions of New Zealand electoral organization under voluntary voting would 
make even a British party agent envious. The full canvass, the follow-up, the constant feeling 
of the electors’ pulse until the last moment, which R. H. Brookes describes in his report of the 
Wellington Central campaign, are all common to Britain and the U.S.A. and virtually unknown 
in Australia. In the recent federal election the reviewer knows of only three Victorian electorates 
where anything approaching this level of intensity was reached. In Eden-Monaro there seems, 
on Rawson’s account, to have been no canvassing. Only one leaflet was issued by the A.L.P., 
while the Liberals sent an old-style election address by post to each home. The whole campaign 
was fought out in meeting halls and through the advertisement columns of the press. The 
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only personal contact between party activists and the voters was on polling day when ‘‘How- 
to-Vote”’ cards were distributed. Whether compulsory voting is desirable or not has been 
settled in Australia, but there is no doubt, when looking at British and New Zealand reports, 
that it saps the vitality of the local party machine. 


The reasons why people vote for a party are surveyed by Rawson and Holtzinger in 
Chapter Five and by Professor Milne in ‘Voting in Wellington Central, 1957”. Inevitably 
this adds little to our knowledge, though the questionnaire is a necessary chore in such surveys. 
Dr. Rawson does not bother to tell us that working-class people are more Labor than others, 
but Professor Milne adds only the slightest refinements to our existing knowledge. What is 
probably more significant is why people who ought to vote one way or the other do not do so. 
Interestingly enough, 16 out of 66 Liberal voters in Eden-Monaro gave variants on the Labor 
split, still fresh in 1955, as their reason for voting Liberal federally. On the A.L.P. side the 
personality of Allan Fraser, the sitting member, persuaded 29 out of 94 to support him, while 
another 54 gave variants on the theme of family tradition and habit. Although the New 
Zealanders were asked slightly different questions, the picture clearly emerges, as it did in 
Greenwich, London, in 1951, that people claim to vote Labor because it is the ‘‘workers’ 
party” and against it because they dislike ‘‘socialism’’. No one at doorstep interviews seems 
to have the courage to say that they support socialism or dislike the working class. 


Dr. Rawson’s conclusions concentrate on the pattern of voting and the role of party 
organization. He stresses the fluidity of the loyalties of many voters, and in particular their 
lack of interest in Senate elections and inability to fill in the ballot paper correctly. This 
contrasts with Professor Milne’s conclusion that “‘the majority of the electors have firm political 
allegiances’. Here again it is probable that compulsory voting forces many to the polls who 
have no desire to go there, while the lack of strong local parties both stems from and contributes 
to the resulting general apathy. Rawson finds that in some electorates there is a discrepancy 
between the party vote for Senate, Representatives and state parliament, strongly suggesting 
that the important factor in the Senate deviation is the position occupied by the party on the 
ticket. A strong tendency in most States for the A.L.P. to do better at state than federal 
elections does not appear in Eden-Monaro, but this may be due to the popularity of the 
federal member. 


A question raised by the two studies is whether “‘psephology”’ has a future. It has been 
suggested that in the similar political situations of Britain, Australia and New Zealand the 
elements of an election situation have been fairly thoroughly determined. While it is true 
that no two general elections are alike, nor any two electorates similar, it is doubtful if much 
can be gained by studying them all, or even in going much further with “‘typical” studies. 
Perhaps a more fruitful branch of the study may be that suggested by Dr. Rawson in his 
closing pages where he attempts to assess the nature of branch politics and the problem of 
relating active local militants to the national party and its policies. In this respect, his 
conclusion that ‘“‘the major Australian parties are at once more democratic and more oligarchic, 
and above all less centralized than their rule-books would suggest’, opens up half-a-dozen 
doors leading away from election studies altogether. 


Melbourne JAMES JUPP 
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THE INTER SE DOCTRINE OF COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS. By J. E. S. Fawcett. 
London, The Athlone Press, published for the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 1958. 
Pp. 48. 5/6 stg. 

This is number v of a series of Commonwealth Papers arising out of seminars at the 
Institute, and edited by its Director, now Professor Kenneth Robinson. The former Director, 
Sir Keith Hancock, commissioned the original version of the present paper, which is concerned 
with the doctrine that ‘‘those relations between countries of the Commonwealth which, if 
subsisting between any of them and foreign countries, or between foreign countries, would be 
regarded as international relations governed by international law, are neither international 
relations nor governed by international law’. After a valuable historico-legal survey of past 
attempts to invoke the doctrine and their varying success, the author concludes (1) that the 
doctrine was mainly a United Kingdom constitutional convention (rather than a rule of 
customary international law) adapted to the transition from a unitary Empire to an associa- 
tion of independent states, never accepted by all countries of the Commonwealth, and resting 
for its international efficacy largely upon express treaty provisions; (2) that it is doubtful 
whether, apart from its embodiment in commercial treaties, the doctrine had any significant 
use or function after 1930; and (3) that in a Commonwealth of independent states, including 
republics, the ‘‘unity and indivisibility of the Crown’’ can no longer be invoked to construct 
a general law of the Commonwealth, distinct from the constitutional laws and conventions of 
its members on the one hand and from international law on the other. 


FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS: AUSTRALIA AND THE WORLD. By R. G. Casey. 
East Lansing, Michigan State University Press, 1958. Pp. 190. (Our copy by courtesy of the 
Department of External Affairs.) Student edition, 15 c. 


This frank survey of the whole field of Australia’s foreign relations by her Minister of 
External Affairs has now appeared in three versions. The first version was published by F. W. 
Cheshire, Melbourne (and Angus and Robertson, London) in 1954. The present version, in 
paper-back form which should ensure it a wider circulation, abridges a second version which 
was published by Michigan State College Press in 1955 but never released in Australia. A 
comparison of the different versions reveals some interesting shifts of emphasis and interpreta- 
tion as, for example, in the essay on “The Politics of Rice’’, where the author has ingeniously 
adjusted his conclusions to developments in South-East Asian rice production and trade radically 
different from those he prognosticated in 1954. Again, it is intriguing to compare Mr. Casey’s 
review of the “West New Guinea’ problem (‘‘Dutch New Guinea’’ in the first edition) with 
recent Government statements on the occasion of the joint declaration with Dr. Subandrio. 
There are equally interesting re-evaluations of the Colombo Plan and the ANZUS Treaty in 
the light of SEATO (established since the first edition was published) and a new chapter on 
SEATO itself. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORERS. A Selection from their Writings with an Introduction by 
Kathleen Fitzpatrick. London, The World’s Classics, Oxford University Press, 1958. Pps 
xiv + 503. 14/- A. 


ALEXANDER FORREST. His Life and Times. By G. C. Bolton. Melbourne University 
Press in association with the University of Western Australia Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 196. 
21/- A. 


JOHN McDOUALL STUART. By Mona Stuart Webster. With Maps by Mary Quick. 
Melbourne University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii + 319. 42/- A. 


Professor Fitzpatrick has collected extracts from the published journals, or narratives 


based on them, of a score of expeditions on the Australian mainland, from the crossing of the 
Blue Mountains in 1813 to Ernest Giles’ desert journeys in 1874-6. She adds, in addition to 
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a bibliography of published works on and by the explorers mentioned, and a sketch map of 
the continent (omitting, however, the explorers’ routes), a characteristically graceful essay on 
the difficulties and the motives of Australian explorers, with an explanatory outline of the 
pattern and progress of discovery and some brief notes on the personalities and styles of her 
subjects. The other works listed here are scholarly biographical studies of two of the less 
celebrated but by no means least distinguished of the explorers, assessing their careers in an 
economic and historical, as well as geographic, context. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION IN NEW ZEALAND. Bye ka), e bolaschela 
Wellington, New Zealand Institute of Public Administration, 1958. Pp. 324. 30/- N.Z. 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN AUSTRALIA. Edited by R. N. Spann, with an Introduc- 
tion by Wallace C. Wurth, C.M.G. Sydney, N.S.W. Government Printer, n.d. [1958]. Pp. 
502. 47/6 A. 


These are the first standard text-books in each country wholly devoted to the administrative 
side of government and attempting to be reasonably comprehensive (as distinct, on the one 
hand, from previous works in both countries outlining political as well as administrative institu- 
tions, and on the other, from works confined to special functions such as finance, personnel or 
local government). Polaschek’s shows the greater unity and historical perspective achievable 
by a single author; the Australian book, first commissioned by the N.S.W. Public Service 
Board as a text for its Higher Grades examination, offers the greater detail possible in a 
symposium focussed on current practice and a third larger in volume. Their brief notice here 
must be excused by limitations of space and full reviews in the public administration journals. 


THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC SERVICE. By Leo Blair. Melbourne University Press, 
1958. Pp. vii + 78. 9/6 A. 


This is a handbook, uniform with Professor Sawer’s Australian Government Today, intended, 
in the author’s words, to give no more than “detailed factual background material on the public 
service (especially for students who are not public servants)’’. It does not pretend to discuss 
“important aspects of the modern public service, such as ministerial-departmental relations, 
the policy-making role of the public servant and the recruitment needs of a large-scale modern 
bureaucracy’. 


SOCIAL CHANGE. Josiah Mason Lectures delivered at the University of Birmingham. By 
H. Ian Hogbin. London, Watts, 1958. Pp. 257. Illustrated. 21/- stg. 


The Reader in Anthropology at the University of Sydney here reviews in critical fashion 
the principal theories of social change previously advanced in anthropological writings, and, 
from the distilled experience of these writings and his own fieldwork in Melanesia over the past 
thirty years, seeks to distinguish some common elements in processes of change in the many 
societies that have been studied. At some points he briefly suggests applications of his analysis 
to contemporary and historical societies of European background. Dr. Hogbin’s criticisms of 
earlier anthropological generalizations on this subject are probably familiar ground to practising 
anthropologists today, but he offers a readable and documented survey of past controversies 
not otherwise accessible to social scientists in other fields. The book was awarded the Harbison- 
Higinbotham Prize of the University of Melbourne for 1958. 


Books Received— 
To be Reviewed 


MAJOR GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. By Harold C. Hinton, Nobutaka Ike, Norman DE 
Palmer, Keith Callard, George McT. Kahin. Edited by George McTurnan Kahin. Ithaca, 


N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1958. Pp. xiii + 607. $7.25. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE RISING SUN. Indonesian Islam under the Japanese Occupa- 
tion, 1942-1945. By Harry J. Benda. The Hague, W. van Hoeve Ltd., 1958. Pp. xv + 320. 


THE AUSTRALIAN LEGEND. By Russel Ward. Melbourne, Oxford University Press, 
1958. Pp. xi + 262. 45/- A. 


EARLY NEW ZEALAND. A Dependency of New South Wales, 1788-1841. By E. J. Tapp. 
Melbourne University Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 192. 35/- A. 


EARLY VICTORIAN NEW ZEALAND. A study of racial tension and social attitudes 1839- 
1852. By John Miller. London, Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. x + 217. 49/9 A. 


THE AUSTRALIAN WOOL MARKET 1840-1900. By Alan Barnard. Melbourne University 
Press on behalf of the Australian National University, 1958. Pp. xvii + 238. 35/- A. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE UNION LAW. By J. H. Portus. 
Melbourne University Press, 1958. Pp. xxix + 267. 57/6 A. 


THE IMPERIAL IDEA AND ITS ENEMIES. A study in British power. By A. P. Thornton. 
London, Macmillan, 1959. Pp. xiv + 370. 49/9 A. 
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Other Books Received 


COMMUNISM AND SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 1914-1931. Part I and Part II in separate 
volumes. Being Volume IV of a history of socialist thought by G. D. H. Cole. London, 
Macmillan, 1958. Part I: pp. x + 1-456, Part II: pp. xviii + 457-940. Two vols: 75/6 A. 


GEORGE WILLIAM RUSDEN AND NATIONAL EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 1849- 
1862. By A. G. Austin. Melbourne University Press, 1958. Pp. xi + 148. 27/6 A. 


ALEXANDER MACONOCHIE OF NORFOLK ISLAND. A study of a pioneer in penal 
reform. By John Vincent Barry, with a Foreword by Sheldon Gluck. Melbourne, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xxi + 277. 50/- A. 


HOSPITAL AND COMMUNITY. A history of the Royal Melbourne Hospital. By K. S. 
Inglis. Melbourne University Press, 1958. Pp. ix + 226. 30/- A. 


NATIONAL STUDIES ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION. Prepared for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. New York, Manhattan Publishing Company. Each 
volume $3. The following volumes have been received: 


CANADA AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By F. H. Soward and Edgar Mcinnes, 
with the assistance of Walter O’Hearn, under the auspices of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1956. 


BRITAIN AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By Geoffrey L. Goodwin, with the 
assistance of a Study Group of the Royal Institute of International Affairs under the 
Chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Kenneth Younger, M.P., P.C., 1957. 


INDIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Report of a Study Group set up by the 
Indian Council of World Affairs, 1957. 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Report of a Study Group set up by the 
Japanese Association of International Law, 1958. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS. Addresses to the Third Labour-Management Conference at the 
University of Western Australia, October 26-27, 1957. Edited by D. W. Oxnam. Perth, The 
University of Western Australia Press, 1958. Pp. v + 115. 5/- A. 


UNDER CHARTERED COMPANY RULE (North Borneo 1881-1946). By K. G. Tregonning. 
Singapore, University of Malaya Press, 1958. Pp. 250. 49/9 A. 
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ANote: Terra Australts Incoguita and the 
Decline of Dutch Commerce—1768 


By H. R. C. WRIGHT 


In the eighteenth century it was becoming obvious that markets could expand in other 
ways than by geographical extension; but the idea persisted that, in the main, nations could 
increase their trade only at the expense of others, or by opening up some new area. Terra 
Australis, therefore, attracted attention as the one continent which, it was believed, remained 
to be discovered. 

An anonymous work, published at Amsterdam in 1768, provides an example of late 
mercantilist thinking of this kind.2 The author wrote that the conquests won by European 
trade and arms in Africa, Asia and America had doubled European commerce, and had provided 
the opportunity for Holland to become, in the seventeenth century, the general entrepdt of 
Europe. Latterly, for various reasons, Dutch commerce had been declining. The English 
Navigation Acts had caused some immediate loss to Holland; and, in the long run, had done 
more serious damage, because, for lack of counter-measures by other powers, England had 
been enabled to exceed her natural bounds, to become predominant at sea, and to upset the 
commercial equilibrium by enlarging her trade at the expense of others. Another cause of 
Dutch decline was the fact that a ‘‘commercial revolution’? was in progress. Industry was 
being protected and assisted by almost all European governments, including those of Russia, 
Germany, Poland, Denmark and Sweden, countries which had previously exchanged their raw 
produce for foreign manufactures. Progress was necessarily slow, but had quickened in recent 
years. Russia, probably, would soon be able to sell her cloth in the Levant at lower prices 
than could the nations which at present supplied that market. A commercial revolution of 
this kind, being the fruit of industry, was more beneficial to humanity than one caused by 
conquest or discovery, but its consequences might be painful to established interests. 


Competition from eastern Europe was especially to be feared by industries in Holland 
and England, where prices and consequently wages were excessively high. The decay of 
industry in England was attributed to the excessive circulation of credit (‘‘fictitious money’’) 
and to the high taxation necessary to support the national debt. The Dutch, with few natural 
resources and little land, specializing in entrepdt trade and international finance, and having 
possessed the best of the trade of India, China and Japan, had been able to have prosperous 
manufactures only for a short while. The entvepdt trade, the banking business and the Eastern 
trade had caused an abundant circulation of money in Holland, and together with high taxation 
had made it impossible for industries to flourish there, apart from a few which served special 
needs of Dutch consumption or shipping. The industrial prospects of France were much better, 
owing to her great natural resources and her large agricultural population. ‘‘It is always easy 
to preserve the industries of a state which has vast provinces where agriculture and manu- 
facturing are and can be the only trades. That is what keeps away an excess of Specie. qs 


It would be useless for the Dutch to try to support their industries by regulations of the kind 
which were so successful in France. 


The export trade of all three western countries would suffer by the growth of manufactures 


in central, northern and eastern Europe, and the loss could only be made good by American 
and colonial markets.°® 


'V. T. Harlow, The Founding of the Second British Empire, London, 1952, Vol. La or 
*Le Commerce de la Hollande, par l’auteur des Intérets des Nations &c., 3 vols., attributed 
to J. Accarias de Sérionne. 
Sef. J. Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered (firs i 
1729), 1767 ed., especially pp. 126-7. . : ; (Etst pubes aa 
4..e Commerce de la Hollande, Vol. I, pp. 332-4. 
5ibid., Vol. I, pp. 259-60. 
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The Dutch entrepét trade was also affected, since its prosperity had always been due largely 
to the ignorance and indolence of others. The increasing activity of foreign merchants made 
it difficult for Dutch enterprise to win new victories. The Dutch government ought to aim 
principally at preserving existing trade, and success in this, in the face of the difficulties, would 
deserve great praise. It was to Holland’s interest that other nations should have a flourishing 
trade in many respects, but that they should not carry on for themselves all the trade they 
were capable of. If only two nations, France and England, conducted all their own trade, 
Holland would be almost ruined. 

Fortunately, French social prejudices prevented any great increase in the number of French 
merchants, who were therefore willing to leave many of the less lucrative branches of French 
foreign trade in Dutch hands. Consequently, the more France and her colonies produced, the 
better for Holland. England, on the other hand, was one of those countries which increased 
their trade always at the expense of Holland. The English might soon exclude the Dutch 
altogether from West Africa, North America, the West Indies, Bengal, Surat and the Coromandel 
Coast; and the success of English smuggling from Jamaica threatened the Dutch interest in 
the Spanish colonial trade. In Great Britain itself, the Dutch were allowed to do business 
only when they were indispensable or irrepressible: as bankers or smugglers. England herself 
would lose much if deprived of Dutch credit. Her public funds owed their success almost 
entirely to the Dutch, it seemed, and an important part of her industry was dependent on 
Dutch bankers, especially the silk industry, which required credits of two years or more. Such 
business contributed little or nothing to the prosperity of the Dutch Republic as a whole.’ 


The first and most obvious remedy available to the Republic was to form an alliance with 
France and any friendly continental powers, in order to maintain the freedom of the seas and 
the equilibrium of trade, to restore the legitimate trade with the Spanish colonies through 
Cadiz, to persuade the Russian and Portuguese governments to grant to other traders the 
favours they were giving to the English, to ensure free trade on the coasts of Africa and, for 
the various East India Companies, in India, and to defend the right of each nation to the 
exclusive trade-of its colonies. Alliances were certainly the best way of increasing or preserving 
Dutch trade, and of opening new branches to compensate for what had been lost. Trade, not 
conquest or dominion, was to be the aim of these alliances. ‘“‘A policy which has no other object 
than the good of humanity is perhaps the most respectable and the most useful form of science.” 
Such a policy was the natural one for a republic.® 


This distaste for domination did not imply disapproval of colonial conquests. The loss 
of Brazil was regretted. In the hands of the enterprising and industrious Dutch, it would 
have become the richest and most important of all European colonies in America, and might 
perhaps have established and maintained the superiority of Dutch power over that of England. 
The Dutch settlements on the coast of Guiana could partly make good the loss. There could 
be a much more active trade with the tribes of the hinterland. ‘‘It would be fortunate for 
Holland and for the industries of Europe if the consumption of European goods were increased 
among these numerous nations, who are disposed to feel new wants and to enter into trade.” 
The colonies themselves could be much enlarged, for unlimited land was available for reclama- 
tion in the interior. The activity of Dutch merchants could stimulate the colonists to produce 
more sugar. Sugar, grown in their own colonies and refined in Holland, was a commodity of 
unique importance for the Dutch, being the only branch of their whole vast commerce which 
was not precarious, ‘“‘except their fisheries, which have much declined, and their spices, with 
a few other very limited products of the East-Indian colonies’. The progress of industry in 
Europe, while spoiling the market for highly priced manufactures, would maintain the value 
of sugar and other colonial goods even in the face of greatly increased supplies; for industrial 
progress would necessarily lead to a great increase in population and luxury. The same cause 
ensured that the trade of the Dutch East India Company could be as profitable as in the past, 
despite competition by foreign companies; especially as the Dutch had a secure monopoly of 
spices and cinnamon.® 


Sibid., Vol. I, pp. 42-3. 8ibid., Vol. I, pp. 35, 66. 
%bid., Vol. I, pp. xii, 65-6. %bid., Vol. I, pp. 248, 265-6. 
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Trade with Africa and America could not, however, sufficiently alleviate the glut of manu- 
factured goods in Europe, and trade with the East was actually aggravating it. 

It seems that as European industry has progressed, the East India 
Companies have distributed the products of Indian industry in ever increasing 
abundance. To the disadvantages to Europe of the East-India trade, must 
be added the incessant progress of the English colonies of North America in 
a commerce and industry entirely similar to the commerce and industry of 
Europe; a new competition which we begin to feel and which ought to be 
watched. It would thus be an immense service to Europe as a whole to open 
new markets for her manufactures and to furnish her with increased supplies 
of raw materials. Europe cannot expect such a great advantage from her 
establishments in America. Commerce and industry have established a kind 
of equilibrium between the two parts of the world, which, owing to the colonial 
dispositions of the European nations, will remain for a long time unchanged 
in regard to the consumption of European goods, which is so much needed 
today. Europe can expect this great and necessary advantage only from new 
settlements of trade and cultivation in Terra Australis, and from those Austral 
countries which correspond to the most fortunate climates of Asia and Africa.1° 


It was to the special interest of Holland to render this service to Europe. In the days of her 
prosperity, she had undertaken the search for the southern continent, but had abandoned it 
after the voyage of Roggeveen in 1721-2. Study of the economic progress, competition and 
enlightenment of other nations showed that the only way of reviving or even preserving Dutch 
commerce was by Austral settlements. 


Success seemed certain. It was said that it had only been prevented previously because 
the Dutch East India Company feared to lose its monopoly of European trade with the 
Japanese, who disapproved of such exploration, or because a new and embarrassingly rich area 
of spice production might be opened up. Success, however, could only be achieved by a 
company, and the East and West India Companies, being content with what they already held, 
had been unwilling to persist inthe face of initial difficulties. One difficulty was the reported 
presence of ice in the southern hemisphere at midsummer, at latitudes which should have been 
temperate. This was due to the earth’s being at its greatest distance from the sun during the 
southern winter, so that the ice took longer to melt than in the north.!2, This showed that the 
best time for an expedition would be the late summer. No doubt, a new privileged company 
could be formed, which, having its fortune still to make, would not be deterred by difficulty. 


The value of the new continent was not in doubt. Europe, Asia and Africa, and probably 
also America, were all connected by land, but Terra Australis was completely isolated. Its 
products would probably be quite different from those of the known world, and all the more 
valuable to commerce for that reason. 


It might be said that Holland could not afford to supply people for new settlements. But 
experience had shown that her population grew in proportion to the extension of her commerce 
and of her oversea establishments. ‘‘In a word, success in this enterprise, by spreading new 
wealth and new means of livelihood in the Republic, cannot fail to increase population pro- 
portionately, whatever expenditure of men one may suppose for the new settlements and the 
new navigation.” 


Holland could not find prosperity in agriculture or industry, but only in commerce: ‘“‘and 
her commerce can only grow or even be preserved either by improvement of the branches which 
are peculiar to her, and of which very few are capable of improvement, or by the discovery of 
a branch new to Europe, which can only be by settlements in Terra Australis.’’13 


University of the Witwatersvand 


1%bid., Vol. I, pp. 191-3. 

1jbid., Vol. I, pp. 165-6. 

12¢f. The Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vol. VII, Part I (Australi 
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Problems of 
Australian Foreign Policy 


January-June 1959 By J. A. C. MACKIE 


By far the most important episode in Australia’s foreign relations in 1959 and 
one of the most significant in our diplomatic history was the official visit to Australia 
by Indonesia’s Foreign Minister, Dr. Subandrio. Other Asian ministers have been 
here before and this was not our first exercise in the international diplomacy of 
the Near North, but the occasion had unusual historic as well as contemporary 
importance. For the first time an Australian government was engaged in negotia- 
tions with our neighbour over a matter of vital concern to us which did not involve 
the great powers. In comparison with Australia’s earlier forays into international 
diplomacy, this was an intimate and delicate issue between us and a neighbour— 
our “‘first solo plunge into treaty-making’’. The circumstances of time and place 
gave the visit an added impact on Australian public opinion and its dramatic force 
was increased by the fact that the dilemma inherent in our foreign policy towards 
Indonesia and West New Guinea epitomizes the wider dilemma arising from our 
geographical position somewhere between Asia and the other side of the world. 


Having said all this, it is something of an anti-climax to report the actual 
achievements resulting from Dr. Subandrio’s visit. If it brought about any change 
or improvement in Australian-Indonesian relations, the change was so qualified 
that most observers were left in more doubt than before about the posture of each 
government in.regard to the New Guinea dispute. The most positive consequence 
of the episode was that it brought forcibly before the Australian public and politicians 
the prickly logic of our New Guinea policies, foreign and colonial. There is no 
evidence that this was primarily intended by the Australian government in order 
to prepare public opinion for a change of policy—although their failure to do so 
has been a matter of concern to some people who feel Australia is ‘‘out on a limb” 
in regard to West New Guinea.! It may have been an incidental result of the 
affair, since the uproar which subsequently arose over the Casey-Subandrio joint 
statement forced a debate and division? in Parliament over our New Guinea policy. 
The debate, however, brought forth no new ideas either about re-establishing better 
relations with Indonesia or ensuring that she should not win control of West New 
Guinea. On the contrary, it dissipated some of the goodwill generated by Dr. 
Subandrio’s skilful public relations performance. 


1The view that Australia should allow for the likelihood that Indonesia will sooner or later 
succeed in her claim for West New Guinea despite Australian opposition has been put frequently 
by Denis Warner and Douglas Wilkie (e.g. “Out on a limb’, Sydney Sun, 5 Dec. 1958 and 
Melbourne Herald, 16 Feb. 1959): the Sydney Sum is the only paper which has expressed anything 
approaching this point of view in its editorial columns. 

2Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, 24 Feb. 1959, pp. 194-220. 
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Australia’s relations with Indonesia were at an all-time low when Mr. Casey 
announced in October 1958 that Dr. Subandrio had been invited to visit Australia. 
The tensions and suspicions which arose during the Indonesian rebellion at the 
beginning of 1958 had not been improved by Mr. Casey’s action in persuading the 
British government to ban the export of naval aircraft to Indonesia or by his talks 
with the Dutch foreign minister in early September, which gave rise to rumours 
of a “gentleman’s agreement” for joint military action if Indonesia attacked West 
New Guinea. One wonders whether the primary purpose of inviting Dr. Subandrio 
was to re-establish better relations and create goodwill (thus following the Americans, 
who had initiated a rapprochment with Indonesia in May, after equally serious 
tension from February to April) or to provide an opportunity for plain speaking 
about West New Guinea. It was not entirely clear what advantages either Australia 
or Indonesia hoped to obtain from such a conference, unless the Australian govern- 
ment was still concerned about the danger of an invasion of West New Guinea. 
It was only after Mr. Dulles’ later warning to Dr. Subandrio against military adven- 
tures that the Australian government calmed to the point where it was willing to 
acquiesce in a British sale of Gannet aircraft to Indonesia when the issue arose again 
in December. 

After the uproar which arose over the Casey-Subandrio joint statement at the 
end of the visit, several commentators? inferred that the Australian government must 
have received warning from the State Department that its 1958 reappraisal of the 
Indonesian government would be followed by an American switch from abstention 
to support for Indonesia’s claims to West Irian and that the Australian government 
was trying to edge back from its exposed position on the issue. Many critics of the 
joint statement certainly assumed that the Australian government had wittingly or 
unwittingly shifted its ground on West New Guinea even if they did not imply 
that the occasion had been specially arranged for it to do so. Prior speculations 
that there must be more behind the visit than a mere goodwill gesture were heightened 
by the suggestion that Australian-Indonesian relations would deteriorate still more 
severely if Dr. Subandrio returned home with nothing to show for his visit—an 
argument which was heard from Djakarta just as he set off. It certainly seemed 
unlikely that the Indonesian government would be willing to send its Foreign Minister 
to Australia just to hear lectures on our refusal to budge over West New Guinea, 
which almost the entire Australian press was insisting on, unless some bait had 
been offered to induce him to come. 

Is it likely that the bait had been a hint about the formula subsequently 
embodied in the joint statement ? It is possible, of course, that both parties realized 
in advance that this last iota of verbal agreement could be squeezed out between 
the incompatible arguments of both sides without seriously compromising either of 
them on essentials. But the weight of evidence seems to point away from a too 
mechanical hypothesis of this sort. In the first place, Australia’s part in the whole 
affair has had an almost startlingly unpolished look throughout. In fact Mr. Casey’s 
original suggestion of a visit, made at the end of his trip to Holland and London 
after he had spiked the first Gannet order, sounds far from accommodating ; 


3See Prof. W. Macmahon Ball in Nation, 14 March 1959, p. 7 B ia i 
Sydney Observer, 18 Ap. 1959, p. 237. Pambnihtmiign Vente sie 
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I wish to clarify certain remarks which I made at a press 
conference on my return to Australia this morning which have 
been reported to the effect that the Australian Government has 
invited Dr. Subandrio, the Indonesian Foreign Minister, to Aus- 
tralia to discuss the question of Netherlands New Guinea. 


What I really said was that the Australian Government 
would be glad to have talks in Australia with Dr. Subandrio if 
he visited Australia some time after our elections were over. Dr. 
Subandrio would be very welcome and discussions with him could 
help clear up misunderstandings. There are a number of topics 
on which talks might be useful. I made it clear, however, that 
Australia would stand firm ‘on its position that sovereignty in 
Netherlands New Guinea lay with the Dutch. 


This gives the impression that the Australian government’s reasoning was anything 
but subtle. It seemed to believe that plain speaking might convince Dr. Subandrio 
that Australia would not budge an inch over West New Guinea and that, anyway, 
relations had become so strained that some gesture, any gesture, could hardly do 
more harm than good. The emphasis on creating goodwill rather than dispelling 
illusions only developed as the talks approached. 


Possibly the Indonesian government was prepared to take a risk on a barren 
outcome to the mission in regard to West Irian in the hope that Dr. Subandrio’s 
personal advocacy might succeed. The tide seemed to be running his way after a 
hard year of personal diplomacy. Moreover, after the Dutch parliamentary debates 
on New Guinea last November, followed by a tighter Indonesian squeeze on 
sequestrated Dutch properties, many Indonesians seem to have believed that the 
Dutch would soon come to terms over West Irian if only Australia ceased to back 
them. The Indonesian government would hardly have expected a dramatic volte-face 
by Australia, but it may have hoped to induce Australia to abstain from its former 
vehement opposition.® Both parties evidently entered into the negotiations without 
any very clear notion of what would emerge from them. The circumstances of 
Dr. Subandrio’s talks with Mr. Casey and Mr. Menzies, which were extended beyond 
schedule at the last opportunity, give the impression that the contentious formula in 
the joint statement was wrung from them only with difficulty. 


Too much emphasis on the joint statement distracts attention from the fact 
that Dr. Subandrio did accomplish a remarkable feat of personal advocacy in 
presenting himself and his case to the Australian public. Certainly the press was 
anxious to use the occasion to boost international friendship and he played into its 
hands with a remarkable public-relations performance. He arrived “‘bearing a man- 
sized olive branch” by presenting himself as patient and moderate. A typical report 
said he “struck the right chord the moment he landed at Mascot’’. His principal 
argument to the Australian public at large and presumably to the government also 
was that the prospect of a communist victory in Indonesia was more dangerous to 
Australia than the transfer of West New Guinea to Indonesian hands; Australia 
could no longer afford to sit on the fence but must positively support the present 


4Curvent Notes, vol. 29, no. 10, Nov. 1958, p. 265. = 
5Indonesian hopes in this respect may have been raised by Australia’s earlier switch from 
opposition to acquiescence over the sale of the British aircraft in December. 
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government by backing its claim. The argument has been heard here before, but 
what gave an impact to Dr. Subandrio’s message was not so much what he said 
as the way he said it. At the time he left Australia, before the uproar over the 
joint statement broke out, the visit was being acclaimed as a notable success.® 


The Casey-Subandrio joint statement, apart from its reference to a cultural 
agreement which was to be “‘put to study” (a watered-down version of the treaty 
of friendship earlier suggested by Dr. Subandrio), attracts attention only in para- 
graphs 5 and 6: 

The Ministers reviewed in detail Indonesian-Australian 
relations. There was a full explanation of the considerations 
which have led each country to a different view over West New 
Guinea (West Irian), with Australia recognizing Netherlands 
sovereignty and recognizing the principle of self-determination. 
This difference remains, but the position was clarified by an 
explanation from Australian Ministers that it followed from their 
position of respect for agreements on the rights of sovereignty that 
if any agreement were reached between the Netherlands and 
Indonesia as parties principal, arrived at by peaceful processes and 
in accordance with internationally accepted principles, Australia 
would not oppose such an agreement. 

The Ministers indicated that they believed that the issue 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia over western New Guinea 
(West Irian) was one to be resolved by peaceful means, and that 
they were in accord with the view that force should not be used by 
the parties concerned in the settlement of territorial differences.’ 

Did paragraph 5 represent a change in policy by the government or not ? Was 
it “a remarkable diplomatic victory’’ for Dr. Subandrio, as the Sydney Morning 
Herald claimed, or “‘a useful clarification of Australia’s position’ as the Brisbane 
Courier-Mail described it? The government view was simply that it had clarified 
its attitude to a purely hypothetical situation in which it would be bound by its 
respect for agreements between sovereign states to recognize a transfer of sovereignty. 
(It is noteworthy that the principal government speakers tried to avoid admitting 
that there was little or nothing Australia could do about it.) The essential policy 
on New Guinea had not changed, as this particular question merely raised a verbal 
refinement which had just not arisen previously. There was no weakening of 
Australia’s determination to discourage the Dutch from making an agreement and 
no change from earlier views about the sovereignty over the area. On the other 
hand, critics of the government asserted that: “‘again and again our spokesmen in 
the U.N. have declared that Australia would in all circumstances resist the transfer 
of West New Guinea to Indonesia. Now the Government says that in certain 
circumstances it would not resist.’’® 


Sir Wilfred Kent Hughes disagreed with his own party leaders on the meaning 
of the joint statement and deplored it “because I feel that it gives the green light 
for increased and intolerable pressures on Holland and, in plain English, commits 


®e.¢. Melbourne Herald, 14 Feb. 1959. 
’The full text of the Casey-Subandrio joint announcement is published i 
vol. 30, no. 2, Feb. 1959, p. 81. : " poe said 
8e.g. Melbourne Age, 19 Feb. 1959. 
®Prof. W. Macmahon Ball, Nation, 14 March 1959. 
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Australia to raising no objection to the transfer of sovereignty of land”. He added: 
“if there is no change of policy, as the Prime Minister suggested, then I feel that 
neither certain Ministers nor our representatives in the United Nations really under- 
stood what our policy was in the past.’ The seven instances of earlier policy 
statements which he quoted in support of his charge all illustrated the high-sounding 
emphasis previously put on the “inalienable rights of the indigenous people” to 
self-determination. Labor Party criticisms of the joint statement all centred round 
the same theme. 


The conclusion to this dispute can only be that no change in Australia’s essential 
“posture’’ on West New Guinea had been intended or specifically implied, but that 
Australia was prepared to admit to Dr. Subandrio that its former insistence on 
ultimate self-determination for West New Guinea could not be unqualified. As 
Mr. Casey said: 

. . . faced with a direct question as to what we should do, if, 
peacefully and lawfully, the Dutch and the Indonesians came to 
an agreement on Western New Guinea, there was only one answer 
we could give. We would recognise the agreement—or as the 
joint announcement said, we would not oppose it. But we made 
it clear to Dr. Subandrio that we would take no initiative in 
advising the Dutch to enter into negotiations.! 


The Labor Party answer to this was, in effect, that the ‘‘old-fashioned idea of 
sovereignty’’ was superseded in this case by the obligation under Chapter XI of the 
U.N. Charter to safeguard the paramount interests of the native peoples and that 
Australia’s policy should be devoted to ensuring, through international action, their 
right to self-determination. 


Has the joint statement really clarified Australia’s position or confused it ? 

It was the circumstances surrounding the joint statement, the possibility that it 
might be interpreted as meaning more than it actually said, that were liable to be 
misunderstood. Several newspapers repeated the charge that it gave a green light 
to Indonesia to squeeze the Dutch further. But this could only be asserted if there 
was a very clear intention on the part of the government to give this impression, 
which appears entirely inconsistent with the circumstances of the visit. Mr. Menzies 
was very specific in showing that no intention of this kind should be inferred.” 
And as it turned out, Dr. Subandrio did not go home under any misunderstanding: 
the Canberra Times summarized the Indonesian reaction some weeks later in these 
terms: : 

Indonesia, it transpires, does not see Australia’s undertaking not 

to oppose any settlement reached between Holland and Indonesia 

as a virtual surrender of West New Guinea. Indonesian press 

comment has in fact described the communique as implying 

nothing . . . and surprise has been expressed that in Australia 

it should have been interpreted as a change of policy. 


10C.P.D., 24 Feb. 1959, p. 201. ljbid., p. 215. 

12Mr. Menzies said he had told Dr. Subandrio that ‘“‘We are certainly not prepared to urge 
the Dutch to negotiate .... for us to urge the Dutch to negotiate would be to take up the 
position that we desire to see the sovereignty changed. This would be a clear reversal of our 
policy, and we will not do it. We will therefore not advocate a negotiation.”’ ibid., p. 195. 

isCanberra Times, 3 Ap. 1959. Dr. Subandrio’s account of the matter to the Indonesian 
Parliament is contained in Current Notes, vol. 30, no. 2, Feb. 1959, pp. 92-97. 
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Lest any doubt should remain about the matter Mr. Menzies reaffirmed on 2 July, 
after talks with the new Dutch Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister, that there 
had been no change either in Australian policy or Dutch. (If anything, the Dutch 
election results later showed a stiffening of Dutch resistance rather than the reverse.) 


Perhaps the most interesting feature of the entire Subandrio episode was the 
heart-searching in the Australian press which followed the joint announcement. 
The momentary fear that Indonesia and Holland might be about to do a deal on 
West New Guinea which Australia would be powerless to prevent started some 
desperate groping for an alternative policy among critics of the government. On 
other occasions when troubles in Indonesia have been in the headlines, the Australian 
parties and press have been more or less in agreement on the broad lines of Australian 
policy and have avoided frank discussion of strategic and political realities lest it 
stir hornets’ nests in Indonesia. This time, however, the government’s critics were 
astonishingly virulent, despite their own vagueness in putting forward alternative 
policies which might have a chance of acceptance. And some of the government’s 
supporters were unusually frank. 


The debate in Parliament was a much more colourless affair, since the Labor 
Party added nothing to its earlier policy and the government speakers were entirely 
occupied in denying allegations of a change in policy and revealing the flaws in the 
Labor proposals. Dr. Evatt made three main points.' 


The Minister seems to suppose that, if sovereignty over Western 
N.G. resides in the Netherlands, it can be transferred at the will 
of the Netherlands to Indonesia, and that is the end of the matter. 
But it is not. An obligation of the character I have mentioned 
[7.e. to promote self-determination] cannot be evaded. It is an 
obligation under the charter of the United Nations. 


The core of the matter was: “‘Whose sovereignty and whose self-determination are 
involved in this question ? Is it the sovereignty and self-governing rights of the 
people of Western New Guinea ?’’ Submission of this question to the International 
Court, which Mr. Menzies had suggested as an appropriate solution, was regarded 
by Dr. Evatt as no way to deal with such rights: moreover, he entirely brushed 
aside the assumption that there was a justiciable issue there. Labor’s 1955 policy 
of a tripartite agreement was Dr. Evatt’s solution; ‘‘we should have an inter- 
national, multilateral obligation, binding not only on the parties and on Australia, 
but also on all the members of the United Nations.’’ This reasoning, which was 
followed in essentials by other Labor speakers, has a logical consistency with the 
general Labor emphasis on international action within the U.N. framework, but 
it lacks roots in reality if Indonesia refuses to participate in any compromise short 
of full sovereignty. 

Mr. Menzies’ contribution to the debate! was a precise analysis of what Aus- 
tralian policy had been and explanation of the way he had stated Australia’s stand 
to Dr. Subandrio. He put great stress on the fact that Australia thought the dispute 
should be determined by the International Court of Justice and that the joint 
statement specifically reaffirmed Australia’s recognition of Dutch sovereignty and 


MC. P.D., 18 and 24 Feb., pp. 38-41 and 198-200. 
l5jbid., p. 194-8. : 
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the principle of self-determination: he also pointed out the qualification that Australia 
would only recognize an agreement “‘arrived at by peaceful processes and in accord- 
ance with internationally accepted principles’ and on the specific renunciation of 
force by Indonesia. Beyond that his argument was mainly directed at Dr. Evatt’s 
criticisms. 

The confused press uproar over the joint statement revealed more about Aus- 
tralian attitudes to the whole field of Australian-Indonesian relations because it 
ranged over the broader question of what else Australia might try to do about 
West New Guinea, which government speakers in the parliamentary debate had not 
needed to consider and to which Labor speakers had given only a doctrinaire answer. 
At one extreme there were a number of desperate suggestions to keep the disputed 
territory from Indonesia by any means whatever.!* These included proposals that 
Australia should buy West New Guinea from Holland, that eastern and western 
New Guinea should be fused: under a joint Australian-Dutch condominium, that 
the United Nations should be called upon to guarantee the right of ultimate self- 
determination for the inhabitants of West New Guinea and that Indonesia should 
be urged to accept some compromise or even trusteeship status under the U.N. 
for the disputed territory. Most of these were dismissed as impracticable in the 
more realistic press comments in the light of Indonesia’s oft-repeated refusal to 
compromise on the issue of sovereignty and the hopelessness of trying to win United 
Nations backing for policies which would be represented as a continuance of 
colonialism. It was generally accepted that there was little the Australian govern- 
ment could do except try to press on with its plans for rushing eastern New Guinea 
towards ultimate self-government in conjunction with Dutch plans for West New 
Guinea and hope that in the meantime Indonesia could be induced to put the 
dispute in cold storage. 


The link between Australia’s colonial policies in her own New Guinea territories 
and her stand on ultimate self-determination for West New Guinea has been expressed 
before and even dramatized in the timing of the Dutch-Australian agreement on 
administrative co-operation in November 1957, but it has never been forced upon 
the attention of the Australian public as frankly as it was this year by the revelation 
that in the long run our only hope of frustrating Indonesian demands for West 
New Guinea is to push the entire area through to self-government. Previously 
unmentioned difficulties in the way of this policy were discussed in an article on 
Dutch New Guinea by James Mossman; 

. .. Dutch officials in Netherlands New Guinea are working against 
time to prepare the Papuans under their charge for the day when 
they will decide for themselves about their political future. With 
the eyes of the Afro-Asians on their every move and the possibility 
that at home public interest in their efforts will gradually wane, 
few of the men on the spot in Hollandia and the interior believe 
they can count on more than 20 years at the most in which to 
make their mark before bowing out in the face of the new 


16These views were expressed (rather vaguely in most cases) in the Melbourne Sun, 19 Feb., 
Sydney Morning Herald, 18 Feb., Sydney Sunday Telegvaph 22 Feb. and by Senator O'Byrne 
and Mr. Killen in Parliament on 19 Feb. 1959. 
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nationalism.... The Dutch are afraid that their policy of enlarg- 
ing Papuan consciousness with such speed will upset the Aus- 
tralians, whom they think wish to hold their own Papuans under 
a tighter rein. They feel that the Australians are not really sure 
of what they do want in New Guinea.... Dutch New Guinea 
must in the end join some wider economic group. The Dutch 
say that it is for the Papuans themselves to decide what group 
this should be—whether Australian New Guinea and perhaps a 
federation of other Pacific island territories, or whether Indonesia. 
Much will depend on wider political issues in South-East Asia.*’ 

It is impossible, of course, to talk of self-determination for the Papuans of the 
western part of the island on substantially different terms to the eastern, but the 
moral of Mossman’s article has not yet been widely recognized in the Australian 
press. The self-determination argument had to be worked overtime after Dr. 
Subandrio’s visit, since the original legal argument that the Dutch were in New 
Guinea by virtue of the Round Table Conference Agreement provided no ground 
for denying the validity of a Dutch-Indonesian deal if it occurred. Morally it pro- 
vided a convenient stick to belabour the Indonesian case and even the joint announce- 
ment. Whether it is good practical politics for Australia to put so many eggs in 
one basket was nowhere considered. 

One other feature of the furore which followed Dr. Subandrio’s visit was the 
attention given in the press to the strategic significance of West New Guinea to 
Australia. Dr. Subandrio himself had laid great emphasis on this by arguing bluntly 
that Indonesia in communist hands would pose a greater threat to Australia than 
New Guinea in Indonesia’s hands. Since the exact strategic significance of the area 
has never been discussed in Parliament or the press except in vague terms by analogy 
with World War II, several references to it in the parliamentary debate deserve 
notice. Mr. Wentworth gave his opinion in a television broadcast that West New 
Guinea was not vital to Australia’s security and his view was supported by Sir 
Wilfred Kent Hughes, although the latter added “I would not give it away simply 
for that reason’. (His further comment on the past importance of Biak as an air 
link for Sabre jet aircraft to reach Malaya without passing over Indonesian territory 
is interesting."*) One member of the Country Party, Mr. Anderson, V.C., even 
seemed to support Dr. Subandrio’s basic argument: “‘. . . when you ask yourself 
which offers the greater threat to Australia—Dutch New Guinea in hostile hands, 
or a hostile Indonesia—I think all of you will agree with me that a hostile Indonesia 
offers the more serious threat to Australia.’”!® He did not draw Dr. Subandrio’s 


conclusions from this premise but it is unusual even to hear it stated as bluntly in 
these terms. 


Recognition of Communist China 


Recognition of mainland China, which with the West New Guinea problem is 
likely to prove the greatest headache of Australian foreign policy in the next decade, 
attracted attention to a much lesser extent than West New Guinea in 1959 and in 


ee peach + _ .  18C.P.D., 24 Feb. 1959, p. 203. 
pe ‘ € continuing strategic importance of New Guinea to Australia had been 
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a significantly different way. But essentially it continued to pose for the Australian 
government the same basic dilemma of reconciling its need to accept the facts of 
geography in Asia with the awkward consequences (to say the least) of policies 
which conflict with the main stream of Asian thinking on world affairs. Yet whereas 
there are signs that on West New Guinea the government is more aware of the 
difficulties of our position than (vocal) public opinion, in regard to China the press 
has been more willing to contemplate a change of policy than the government. 
Three mid-year statements of government leaders, not particularly important in 
themselves, provide an interesting commentary on this point. 

The first of these was made by Mr. McEwen in a television interview on 
31 May, while he was Acting Prime Minister during Mr. Menzies’ trip abroad. He 
stated that Australia would eventually recognize the Chinese Communists as the 
“de facto government of the Chinese mainland’, while emphasizing that recognition 
had nothing to do with trade policy. This was greeted as an advance on previous 
government statements in admitting the possibility of recognition “any time except 
never’. Mr. Menzies later conceded that “the case for recognition of Communist 
China was undoubtedly strong’’,?1 but said that Australia did not intend to recognize 
her “‘in the visible future’’ because of the consequences for Formosa. On 29 June, 
Mr. Casey told the Australian-Asian Council “I do not believe we should in present 
circumstances recognise the Peking government’’, giving various reasons—that it 
would affect our relations with a number of friendly countries in Asia, with the 
U.S.A., with the Chinese communities in South-East Asia and with the Formosans. 
Formosa could not be abandoned, he said, and Peking refused to accept recognition 
on any other terms. 

The main interest in these statements is not the degree to which (if at all) they 
represent an advance over previous official statements on the possibility of 
recognition, nor the hint they give of a divergent view in Mr. McEwen’s Department 
of Trade, but the change in tone and arguments which accompanied them. It is 
remarkable that so soon after the Tibetan revolt there was none of the demand for 
China’s “fulfilling international obligations’ which gave the high moral tone to 
official pronouncements in 1950-51. On the contrary, Mr. McEwen was mainly 
concerned to show that we could trade with China without having to recognize her, 
while Mr. Casey and Mr. Menzies were mainly concerned with the difficulties of 
diverging from American policy in regard to China. In effect that was also the 
difference of emphasis between the government and the press on this issue. 

Last year Mr. McEwen all but urged that we should be trading energetically 
with China.?2 Possibly the return of a Russian embassy to Canberra, coupled with 
expectations of increased Russian wool buying and rumours that Russia would be 
acting in Australia on China’s behalf raised hopes of increased trade with China. 
Several newspapers advocating recognition did so in hope of increased trade. 


204 subsequent explanation of Mr. McEwen’s remarks, reaffirming that they did not 
constitute a change of policy by the government, is published in Current Notes, vol. 30, no. 6, 
. 328. 
arias Miie. speaking in London on 25 June, also said “we do not think ita very good 
thing that the American attitude on this matter should be isolated in the world... . 
22¢f, Australian Journal of Politics and History, vol. V, no. 1, May 1959, p. 7. 
28¢.¢, Sydney Sunday Sun-Herald, 7 June 1959. 
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Mr. McEwen is possibly right in saying that our trade with China is not unduly 
hampered by the absence of recognition, since China evidently wants our wool 
strongly enough to buy without insisting on her customary barter-type counter-sale. 
(One of the arguments now being put forward in America for recognition is that 
China might drop this barter approach, as Russia has, in favour of more liberalized 
trade arrangements if the political climate were more favourable.) But if the Depart- 
ment of Trade feels dissatisfaction with the commercial consequences of our present 
China policy, it presumably centres on the embargo™ on strategic exports, particularly 
as it affects copper. The embargo gives point to the undercurrent of impatience 
with the view that Australia must keep faithfully in step with American policy on 
China—and Australians are still distinctly touchy about America’s policies affecting 
metals after the 1958 lead-zinc episode. 


The difficulty about “going it alone’, however, is that recognition of China 
could not be carried out “‘as a relatively isolated act having little or no bearing on 
other aspects of our Asian policy... . [Since 1950] there has also developed a 
complex system of alliances between a number of Asian states and the U.S.A. 
Rightly or wrongly, Australia, through ANZUS and SEATO is involved in these 
alliances.’’25 Support for Formosa is almost a basic pillar of the present Australian 
government’s Asian policy, in spite of our unwillingness to send an ambassador there. 


China is unlikely to respond to any gesture which falls short of her conditions 
for establishing formal relations,?® at least until America too has modified her Far 
Eastern policy, from which Australia is unwilling to deviate substantially. Logically 
this leaves us in a position where unilateral action appears fruitless to Australia, 
unless it is intended solely as a gesture to influence America. Most of the press 
comment advocating recognition seems to have had the object of urging the Aus- 
tralian government to try a little pressure on Washington in this matter, at least 
by denying the permanent durability of the present position.?? 


Diplomatic relations with Russia 


Reports that Russia was anxious to resume normal diplomatic relations with 
Australia began to circulate after the Prime Minister’s Department released a New 
Year message from Mr. Khrushschev on 12 January, which contained the words: 
“T am deeply convinced that the establishment of an attitude of mutual under- 
standing and thorough collaboration by states and peoples on the basis of the 
principles of coexistence presents the brightest guarantee of safety, the strengthening 
of peace and the removal of international tension.”’*8 Mr. Menzies had previously - 
been firm in insisting that, as it was Russia who had suspended representation at 
the time of the Petrov affair in 1954, she must take the initiative in any restoration 
of normal relations.?® His reply to Mr. Khrushchev blended a note of moral rectitude 


*The embargo makes effective trade promotion with China virtually im ible. Ni 
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with a hint of willingness to be courted further. Some of the courting was sub- 
sequently attributed to Mr. Mikoyan and the Russian Ambassador in New York, 
so that by late January predictions were being made that a ‘“‘spontaneous coalescence” 
of mutual attraction would take place when an appropriate opportunity arose. 
Russia’s choice of Mr. Firyubin, a Deputy Foreign Minister, as her chief delegate to 
the ECAFE conference at Broadbeach and his unexpected courtesy call on the 
Prime Minister on his arrival (5 March) made it plain that Russia was anxious to 
end the five year breach. This was evidently regarded as an adequate token of 
Russian initiative, as a press service then reported that an agreement in principle 
had been reached. 


It is a comment on the mood of the times that the Australian press was almost 
unanimous in approving resumption of full diplomatic relations (despite a Sydney 
Tribune comment that ‘“‘anything that tends to ease the cold war is anathema to 
the press barons’). The advantages of keeping channels of communication open 
and again having a listening-post where our diplomats could get experience of 
working in communist countries were widely stressed. Russia’s attraction as a wool 
buyer was also an important factor which the Age summarized as follows: ‘‘Probably 
she is still getting Australian wool through other countries, but the market misses 
the support formerly given by direct participation in auctions, and in the present 
state of the wool market every bit of support is needed.’’® On 10 March Mr. Went- 
worth asked the Prime Minister to ensure that any resumption of full relations 
would be based upon 


two minimal and reasonable conditions, namely that the numbers 
in the Soviet Embassy will be restricted to those commensurate 
with the proper diplomatic functions and, secondly, that the 
members of that diplomatic staff be afforded no greater privacy, 
freedom of movement or opportunity for local contacts than are 
afforded Australian diplomats in the Soviet Union.*1 


This demand was echoed several times in the press during the interval before an 
official announcement was made. 


The formal resumption of full diplomatic relations was announced in a bland 
communique issued on 17 March.*? The niceties of protocol were preserved to the 
last since it was reported that Mr. Firyubin had asked for the interviews with 
Mr. Casey, although the communique referred only to the “‘display of mutual 
interest”. At a press conference after the announcement Mr. Casey indicated that 
one of Mr. Wentworth’s conditions had in effect been insisted upon, since the 
re-opening of missions would take place on a basis of “complete reciprocity’ in 
the movement of staff. He also added that Russia had promised to consider a 
request that 1000 Russian relatives should be allowed to join their families in 
Australia, that plans had been made for trade talks and that the proposed 12-nation 


29The formal status of the relationship between Australia and the U.S.S.R. from 1954-9 was 
described by Mr. Menzies in the House of Representatives as follows: “. . . there has never been 
a formal severance of diplomatic relations between Australia and Russia. What happened was 
that after certain events in Australia, the Soviet ambassador withdrew, taking with him his 
staff, and the Australian mission in Moscow was told that it was desirable that it should go, 
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treaty on Antarctica had been discussed. On the latter point, the observations 
of both ministers implied that they were content to let sleeping dogs lie for the 
time being. 


The ECAFE and SEATO conferences 


In the prevailing mood of heightened awareness of Asia which followed the 
Subandrio visit, the annual meetings of these two bodies, the former held at Broad- 
beach, Queensland, and the latter in Wellington, N.Z., in April, won more than 
usual publicity in the Australian press, even though they did little more than high- 
light the limitations of two distinct strands of Australia’s Asian policies. At the 
ECAFE conference Sir William Slim referred in his opening address to the unsettling 
effects of fluctuating commodity prices, which is the one big economic problem which 
Australia shares with Asia. But it was not a major item of discussion at the confer- 
ence and no-one seems to have asked whether Australia is doing enough to identify 
herself with her neighbours in really energetic advocacy of commodity stabilization. 
(Only a month later our divided interests in matters of commodity trade were 
reflected in alarm over President Eisenhower’s ‘“‘Food for Peace’’ proposals, for 
which Mr. McEwen flew to Washington for talks.*4) Our gestures at ECAFE were 
confined to the announcement of £100,000 worth of equipment, experts and training 
for the Mekong Valley development scheme (a modest amount for an area so vital 
to the whole SEATO structure) and assurances that Australian aid to Asian countries 
through the Colombo Plan (amounting to £27 million since it was inaugurated and 
now running at about £5 million per annum) would be maintained. The Australian 
press made little comment on the inadequacy of this contribution, perhaps because 
a sense of despair at the huge amounts needed paralyses the imagination. 


The SEATO conference met from 8 to 10 April at a time when the two great 
sources of tension in East Asia were the Tibetan rebellion with its dramatic effects 
on Sino-Indian relations and the ominous stirrings of trouble in Laos. Technically 
neither of these fell directly within the SEATO area so that the conference com- 
munique was able to claim that “‘since the establishment of S.E.A.T.O. four years ago 
no aggression against the treaty area has been attempted. Confidence and stability 
have noticeably increased.’’ Mr. Casey even went further in his explanation to 
Parliament on 23 April when he said that 


the most immediate threat in the area today is not a military one. 
The very existence of S.E.A.T.O. and the military co-operation 
being developed through S.E.A.T.O. demonstrate to any potential 
aggressor that aggression will be resisted effectively and collec- 
tively ... . the communist threat persists and in its most malignent 
form it confronts us in the shape of subversion.5 
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He went on to say that concrete measures to combat subversion had been discussed 
and although he left the exact details of these measures shrouded in secrecy, com- 
mentators at the conference inferred that a SEATO intelligence organization would 
be established by the end of the year.%6 


While the positive achievements appeared small to SEATO’s critics and 
unofficial commentators reported a “‘sharp and disturbing split’? between the Asian 
and European members on some details,?? supporters of SEATO found one source of 
comfort. They claimed to discern a new attitude on the part of the Asian neutralist 
states, brought about mainly by the communist threat in Tibet and Laos. The 
Sydney Morning Herald suggested that ‘it does mean that S.E.A.T.O. is no longer 
functioning in an atmosphere of Asian hostility, and is indeed for the first time in 
a position to exert a positive influence among the neutralists’’.28 In the absence of 
evidence that any Asian state has moved closer to joining SEATO, the question 
arises whether this view is more than wishful thinking—as also with Mr. Casey’s 
observation that China has been deterred from aggression by the existence of the 
treaty. (Events in Laos later in the year have shown that SEATO could be an 
embarrassment to the West without being a deterrent to the communists.3*) The 
truth of the matter seems to be that while SEATO may have some psychological 
value or even constitute a legal justification for western intervention in the treaty 
area, its structure is not particularly suitable for dealing with problems likely to 
arise there and India is showing no sign of greater attraction towards it. 
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Reflections on the American 


Party System — 1959 Model 


By D. W. BROGAN 


There are two traditional ways of discussing and assessing the American party 
system. The older is the superior, de haut en bas attitude bred in those who were 
brought up to regard the British constitution, in theory and practice, as a nearly 
perfect polity, people prone to answer current questions in terms of ‘‘what did 
Mr. Gladstone (or Mr. Mill or Dizzy) say in 1867?” From the point of view of 
these true believers, the American party system has nothing to be said for it. 
Real parties are bodies of persons united by basic doctrines, combining their strength 
and sacrificing their idiosyncrasies and petty differences to the actualization of a 
coherent programme which is the expression of a unified philosophy of politics and 
possibly of life. Such a party reflects its internal cohesion by an effective discipline 
and unity of action which is only in small part the result of coercion and, for the 
greater part, is the natural expression of internal unity. 


Obviously, the American parties do not meet the standards of these rigorists. 
Their doctrinal unity is almost invisible. The occasional English process of stealing 
the Whig’s clothes is, in America, the normal political way of life. Old doctrines 
like low tariffs and states’ rights change hands as the party game puts one party 
in office and ousts another. The “‘platforms’’ are composed of vaguely rhetorical 
planks, mainly historical in character, are the result of hasty and shoddy com- 
promises in smoke-filled rooms and impose no obligations on anybody from the 
presidential candidate down, hardly even the obligation of reading the catch-all 
collection of rhetorical praise and abuse seasoned by a few general panaceas. The 
parties in their membership appeal mainly to historical traditions defined by terri- 
torial areas or to identifiable ethnic groups who are Republican or Democratic for 
irrelevant or discreditable reasons. What minimal unity is imposed by the 
presidential campaign is lost the moment the election is over. In all except formal 
alignment, party discipline does not exist, at any rate when any local issue puts 
before the representative or senator the choice between being loyal to his party 
and serving local interests, voting as well as speaking “for Buncombe’’. The 
American elector is never, in effect, asked or given the opportunity to confer a 
“mandate” and, if he were, has no means of holding the elected to strict or any 
accountability. Politics becomes a ‘‘confused and scuffling bustle of local agency” 
as Burke put it and only the isolation and great natural resources of the United 
States has enabled it to survive. 


This view, once standard (implied as it is in Bagehot’s English Constitution) 
has the merit of clarity and consistency and the more relevant merit of not being 
complete nonsense, for all of the things asserted are at moments true and some of 
them are true more often than not. But it has the great disadvantage of not 
accounting adequately for the survival of the United States, for the long duration 
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of its political system, for the preponderant place it holds in the free world today. 
Isolation and resources are not enough, for Brazil and Argentina are rich and 
isolated, have wasted less of their substance on war than has the United States 
and have not made a startling success of their political way of life. Then if the 
traditional view does not account for the fact that, by and large, the United States 
has been a success, the destiny of parliamentary government on the British model 
is not seen in as kindly a light as it was a generation ago, not to speak of the age 
of Bagehot. “In the grand inquest of the nation, the House of Commons is the 
corpse”’ has too much truth in it to be altogether palatable—even as an exaggeration. 
The vaunted discipline of the English parties can shut off discussion when the front 
benches are agreed and does not necessarily make it effective when they are not. 
The unity of the parties is often fictitious and the degree of doctrinal coherence 
attributable to the electors of each of the major parties is not to be taken too 
seriously. It is not from Sinai that the British observer (if he is at all critical) 
now observes the lesser breeds in the plain below. We are all backsliders and 
perhaps all democratic societies are in the same boat. In any case the fact remains 
and must be allowed for; the United States is there. More than that, it is visible 
that there is no serious intention inside the United States of altering the party 
system. The third parties have merely a notional existence; there is less demand 
for a doctrinal party of the left in 1959 than there was in 1949, 1939, 1929—or 
almost any date you like to pick. The Socialist Party has evaporated; the 
Communist Party suffers from more serious ills than federal persecution and a 
handful of crackpot doctrinaires preach the true word from Trotskyism to 
vegetarianism to a completely indifferent people. So, there must be something in 
the American system to make the American people content or at least not dis- 
contented with a party system that dulls discontent until it can be disregarded, even 
if it does not evoke passionate devotion or even a lively interest in the democratic 
duty of voting. 


It is worthwhile recapitulating the reasons given by the more friendly critics 
for the success (if survival is success and it is as good a test as any) of the American. 
party system. There is the size and diversity of the country. It needs an artificial 
party system to “nationalize” even at a low degree of intensity, the politics of 
Maine and California, of Georgia and Minnesota. Necessarily, local issues must 
predominate most of the time in so great and diversified a country (and it might 
be noted that the United States is more diversified geographically and, consequently, 
socially and economically, than either Canada or Australia). The federal system 
imposes more artificiality, for many of the issues of politics are either removed 
from the federal arena or can only be effectively tackled at both a state and a 
national level. The presidency is the only effective centre of unity and organizing 
the presidential election is the only truly indispensable and national function that 
the parties perform. Such is the traditional plea in defence of the American party 
system and if there was some truth in the attack, there is more in the defence. 


Yet and yet, even the defenders (of whom I am one) have been asking them- 
selves awkward questions in the past ten years or so. For one thing, they have 
to account for the great and increasing contrast between the character of the 
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elections to local office and to national office, between the elections to Congress 
and to the White House. Since 1930, the Republicans have only formally con- 
trolled Congress for four years but they have twice elected ‘“‘their President’ by 
overwhelming majorities. Notoriously and obviously, Congress has in fact been 
controlled, most of the time, by a coalition of right of centre Republicans and far 
right of centre southern Democrats. These easily demonstrated facts make some 
of the traditional picture (the apologetic picture that is) a little out of focus. Do 
the parties really organize an effective presidential election system when the electors 
so stubbornly fail to vote the straight ticket and give the President such ambiguous 
support in Congress? What lies behind this in-and-out running of the average 
voter? It is a question that has to be answered. 

Then the old justifications of the sectional character of party allegiance and 
economic interest don’t apply so clearly as they used to do. There are few or no 
sections of the United States today that can afford to wave aside federal aid, can 
afford to be genuinely low tariff (if they are, it is not for the old reasons that kept 
the cotton states sound on this issue). The old easy sectional differences are not 
so easily translated into politico-economic terms. Industry is moving into the 
purely rural areas of the pre-war economy. The farmer has long ceased to want 
to be left alone; he can’t afford to be. As the proportion of farmers falls, the farm 
block has to watch its step more and more carefully and there are few states today 
where one can simply say that they have one dominant economic interest and that 
the nominal party allegiance hardly matters at all in comparison with the serving 
of that interest. 

Even the clash between areas based on history and on ethnic differences is 
not as violent as it was. The Civil War, if still the great publishing gold mine, 
is remote in the past and, with Republicans being elected in more and more southern 
states and a Democrat being sent to Congress from Vermont (the first since 1852), 
the old historical pattern of “the Solid’? South and the equally solid but less 
publicized Republican block in New England and the Middle West is out of date. 
The rallying round of the “lesser breeds without the law’’ that was the really novel 
feature of the Al Smith campaign of 1928 has spent its force. All the “‘ethnic’’ 
groups except the Negroes are being given a place on the American escalator and 
if the top steps are still being occupied, in the main, by the ‘white, Gentile, 
Protestant’’ elements, the movement of the escalator is upward and it is moving 
Jews and Italians as it has long moved the Irish from the resentment-breeding 
position at the bottom of the heap. In an increasingly middle-class society, the 
old divisions that animated politics a generation ago (that explained the rise and 
fall of prohibition and of the Ku-Klux Klan) have lost their sting—and so diminished 
some of the animus of politics. Even the Negro and other “non-Caucasian’”’ groups 
are moving up. Congress now has four Negroes, one Chinese, one Japanese—and 
one Sikh among its members! ‘‘We have no poor now”, a Democratic politician 
lamented to me after the debacle of 1952 and that is truer in 1959 than it was 
in 1952. 

Indeed, in the euphoria that it is asserted wraps the United States in an 
uncritical haze, the place for even the minimal national parties is diminishing, the 
division between the nominal party “‘in power”’ (in the White House) and its formal 
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opponent “in power’’ (in Congress) may be the shape of things to come. The 
United States may get used to divided government. Maybe that is what the people 
really want and the party labels will not only be as empty of meaning as the 
disciples of Burke and Bagehot have always asserted them to be, but even the 
functional justification of the parties may be less plausible than it was a generation 
ago. The United States may be on the eve of a new “era of good feelings” or at 
any rate of necessary collaboration by formally opposed powers—and the American 
voter will have even less reason in the future than in the recent past to go to the 
trouble of voting. 


It is the purpose of this paper not to make a statistical and scientific survey 
of the present party system, but to record impressions and judgments reinforced 
after a recent prolonged stay in the United States and backed (if it matters) by 
many years of first-hand study of the American party system. At the most, this 
is a document pour serviy for the use of more profound students. 


First of all, some of the hopes and fears so widely expressed by Republicans 
and Democrats in the early Eisenhower years have been proved baseless. There 
is no sign, in Gallup polls, in election results, in official registration of party affilia- 
tion or in the evidence of chance encounters, that the Republican Party, even in 
these boom years, has recovered the ground it lost in the depression years. It is 
an established historical law (if such things can be) that in America there is a 
natural ‘“‘majority’’ party—if you dislike giving the august name “‘party’’ to the 
loose alliances of the American system, there is a loose “‘confederation’”’ operating 
under the same trade name all over the Union—which gets in nearly every election 
the allegiance of the voters (and I would suggest would get the allegiance of most 
of the non-voters if they voted. Non-voters are not Tolstoyan protesters, they 
are idle or apolitical people who would vote like other people if they voted at all.) 
This confederation or holding company only loses control temporarily and for 
accidental reasons and when it does so, largely keeps control of the state and local 
government and so of what the French call ‘“‘the cadres’’. This control serves as 
a cushion in the rare periods of exclusion from national office. The history of the 
Democrats and Whigs before the Civil War, of the Republicans and Democrats 
from 1868 to 1932 and, I would suggest of the Democrats and Republicans from 
that year to today, suggests but does not prove, that what the United States has 
is not a two-party system but a two-and-a-half-party system, the minority party 
being the one-and-a-half residue. 


It is my first suggestion that the Democrats show no sign of losing their present 
privileged two-and-a-half position. Why was it thought that they were? There 
was first of all the Eisenhower triumph of 1952 accompanied by another though 
narrower Republican victory in Congress and in state elections. The Republicans. 
had expected and had been expected (by me for instance) to win in 1948. It was 
easy to attribute their failure in 1944 and in 1948 to personal issues, to the skill 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the clumsiness in 1948 of Governor Dewey. The 
Republican Party, on this theory, was making a natural comeback. It had most 
of the wealth, the press, the mass media, the “better elements’ on its side. What 
had been its main handicap, the memory of the depression, was less and less 
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important. If there were still millions of the underprivileged who remembered 
F.D.R. as their Moses, there were millions of millions of new voters who did not 
remember either the depression or the New Deal and naturally this proportion of 
the electorate rose while the number of grateful admirers of F.D.R. was reduced 
each year by death. This theory had much surface plausibility and watching the 
election of 1952, I was prepared to believe that mere reiteration of ““You never 
had it so good” or the revival of memories of the hungry early thirties would not 
save the Democrats from a decline. It was possible to believe that under new 
management the Republican Party could get rid of the damnosa hereditas of 
Hooverism, add to its great intrinsic assets enough popular support to make it 
again the majority party, while the Democrats were reduced to being the holding 
company of the South, the politically conscious workers and certain disgruntled 
ethnic groups, and all three added together did not make a majority party. 


The rapid realization of this Republican dream demanded a realistic assessment 
of the situation by the Republican high command and the creation of a new 
Republican persona. The new party would have to look more like the party of 
the elder Roosevelt and less like the party of the Tafts, father and son, and still 
less like the party of Calvin Coolidge. This was the thesis of the “Eisenhower 
Republicans” and I have no doubt that they were right. Where they were wrong 
was in underestimating the toughness of the Old Guard and the softness of their 
leader, the new President. For basic to an understanding of the present party 
situation is the due assessment of the importance of what didn’t happen, the 
making of a new or, at any rate, apparently new Republican Party. The demoralized 
Democrats were saved in 1953 and 1954 from having their defeat turned into a 
rout by the inability or unwillingness of the new President to become an effective 
party leader. They suffer and will suffer from that failure for a long time to come. 


For it was made apparent in 1954 that left to themselves the unreconstructed 
Republicans were still a minority party. They lost their narrow control of both 
houses of Congress, normally an indication of defeat at the next presidential election 
(although the recent precedent of a Republican mid-term victory in 1946 followed 
by defeat in 1948 suggests that the old rule of thumb needs revision). Whether if 
President Eisenhower had devoted himself to remodelling the party of which he 
was now the leader, instead of dreaming of a new party nearer to his heart’s desire 
than either of the old ones, is possibly a profitless question. At any rate, the 
remodelling was not done and for that reason much Democratic pessimism and 
much Republican optimism was premature. 


Of the two phenomena, the Republican optimism was the more interesting. 
It took two forms. One was an illusion that it is hard to believe was held by 
anyone, yet which, as I can testify, was held by many, that the country was really 
“conservative”, that it had recovered from the illusions of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal, that the “twenty years of treason’ (to quote Senator McCarthy of 
Wisconsin) were now merely a bad dream. Senator McCarthy was soon talking 
of “twenty-one years of treason’, but more responsible and less extravagant 
Republicans than McCarthy harboured odd illusions. In his desire to unite the 
party, President Eisenhower countenanced some absurd illusions about what was 
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possible as well as desirable. The southern gentleman whom he appointed to collect 
the income tax announced that he didn’t believe in an income tax and he was only 
one of the highly vocal Republicans who came out for states’ rights, an end to the 
nonsense of the welfare state, a repudiation, as complete as possible, of the crimes 
and follies of the Roosevelt régime. Indeed, for many Republicans digging up the 
corpse of Roosevelt (by passing the amendment limiting a President to two terms 
for instance) was more important than dealing with current problems. The old 
Roman rite of “damnatio” was what these aggrieved congressmen really hankered 
after. The Bricker amendment, although it would have shackled a Republican 
President, was proposed to damn Yalta retrospectively. There was more bluster 
than action, but the damage was done; the Republican Party, in its most vocal 
members, revived the memories that a wiser leadership would have allowed to 
slumber. There was nothing odd about this. The American system, by putting 
a premium on seniority in Congress, ensures that a great deal of congressional 
leadership will be provided by elderly statesmen from safe and torpid districts 
and at a time when the new image of the Grand Old Party ought to have been 
propagated, the old image was thrust into the public eye and occasional and 
ineffectual gestures by the President did not redress the balance. If some of this 
obscurantism was built-in, some was due to a lively belief that it was only by 
trickery and accident that the Democrats had been in office at all. There was a 
strong element of “‘legitimism’’ in the representative Republican attitude. For 
many militants, the rightful President of the United States since 1940 had been 
Senator Taft. Taft was now dead, but he had to be avenged. (The erection of a 
vast monument to Taft on Capitol Hill, six years after his death, is significant of 
the passions that his memory evoked—and the illusions that those passions fed on. 
It is not improbable that in a few years time this memorial will be as meaningless 
to the average Washington visitor as the statue of Ozymandias and only a little 
more intelligible to the curious than the monument to James Buchanan.) There 
was widely present (there is widely present) in many Republican breasts that 
favourite illusion of the French Right, that behind and more important and more 
potent than the pays légal is the pays réel. That for good or ill the American 
people had adopted the principles of ‘‘the general welfare state’, to use Professor 
MclIver’s useful phrase, was ignored. (So was the fact that Senator Taft himself 
had adopted many of them, notably in the field of housing.) Republican leadership 
in the safe Republican states was dominated or deeply influenced by these illusions. 
The ‘“‘back to Hoover’’ (or ‘‘back to Coolidge’) movement went over big with the 
militants, but left the great floating mass of voters, now mostly nominal Democrats, 
cold or hostile and suspicious. In the present American party situation I put the 
failure to remake the Republican image first in the obstacles to a remaking of the 
party system to the advantage of the Republicans—and of business. Here was 
the second illusion. 

For it is my belief that it was not only the pigheadedness of politicians, but 
the vanity of business that prevented the Republicans from taking advantage of 
a situation that was, momentarily, favourable to them. Vanity and hurt vanity 
at that. For it has been pointed out, often enough, that the New Deal did nothing 
to shake the power of business. Apart from the utilities and the operators of 
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bucket shops, no group of businessmen had suffered anything serious at the hands 
of “That Man”. The vanity of business more than its real interests were hurt by 
the New Deal. The federal government was now at least a partner instead of 
being a tolerated auxiliary. It is possible that “business”, as an interest, suffered 
from believing its own institutional advertising even if no one else did. But the 
mass of the voters did not read Fortune or pay any attention to the eloquent copy 
writers hired by machine tool firms to spend tax expense dollars to preach the 
merits of “free enterprise’. As Mr. William Whyte suggested, business ought to 
have asked, “Is anybody listening ?”” Not enough voters were. The business 
preachments were too de haut en bas. Sermons on the tyranny of union leaders 
and even on their sins went unheeded by men who could remember, or knew by 
hearsay, the story of the pre-union days and who knew that most American 
businessmen resented any unionization of their workers and some preferred crooked 
union leaders to honest ones. You could do business with a Beck or a Hoffa, but 
not with a Walter Reuther. The American worker may not be as class-conscious 
as the British, not to speak of the Australian worker, but he is hard to sell on the 
idea that his interests and those of the boss are identical. Even if they are, the 
bosses didn’t know how to use the appropriate language any more than they had 
known how when they warned the starving millions of the depression of the dangers 
of the loss of “liberty”. As an attempt to remake the popular image of respectful 
suspicion of business, the sales campaign of the last few years has been a flop. 


But some acute observers were and perhaps are convinced that a more formid- 
able force than Madison Avenue has been working for the Republicans. Seeing 
politics largely as a means of social as well as economic promotion, political 
discontent as an aspect of dissatisfaction with the position of the individual or the 
group on the American escalator, they have drawn the natural conclusion that 
since most Americans have moved into the middle class (or think that they have), 
the social resentment that profited the Democrats, especially among the new ethnic 
groups, Jews, Italians, Slavs, Negroes, is a diminishing force. As all but the 
Negroes moved out from the centre of the great cities, they were not merely getting 
out of the range of the surviving city machines (nearly all Democratic now), but 
were moving into a new life in which social acceptance was one of the main objects 
of the group or of the individual family. And it was much easier to get accepted 
if you were a Republican than if you were a Democrat. There was pressure, 
especially on young and ambitious couples, to forget the Democratic allegiance of 
their parents and become Republicans, as there was pressure to join a church, a 
bridge club, perhaps to adopt a more ‘“‘Anglo-Saxon” name. As the barriers to 
acceptance fell, the pressures that kept the children of the new immigration loyal 
to the party of the immigrants weakened. That this pressure was often effective 
need not be doubted. A good observer of ‘‘exurbanite’’ life in the Chicago neigh- 
bourhood said to me that only the Jews resisted this pressure, perhaps because 
no matter what they did they would not be fully accepted and, in any case, they 
tended to congregate in mainly Jewish sections where the pressure for conformity 
might work in favour of what is now the natural party of the Jewish population. 
But just as the decline in mere poverty made the memory of the depression less 
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vivid—and gratitude to the Democrats less automatic—the social ascent of most 
ethnic groups ought to have provided a steady flow of recruits for the Republicans 
and imposed a steady hemorrhage on the Democrats. 


It has not worked out that way. For one thing, the middle-class status of 
most Americans is a fiction. They may and do describe themselves as ‘‘middle 
class” to a poll taker, but they have grave doubts about the reality of the status 
they claim. The reasons are many and cannot be gone into here, but the blue-collar 
worker still feels cut off from the white-collar worker. It is not a mere matter of 
pay. It is a matter of status. The status barriers may be simple and not formid- 
able by English standards but they are real. For at least half of the American 
people it is still a matter of ‘‘we’ and ‘‘they’’ and for a majority of that half, the 
Democrats are ‘“‘we’’ and the Republicans “‘they’’. 


But it is not only the blue-collar workers who have not passed over to the 
Republicans. All recent polls, all registrations of political affiliation show that it 
is the Republicans who are suffering the hemorrhage. The new voters are, in an 
increasing proportion, Democrats. There is not much to be surprised at in this. 
For even in the United States there are serious clashes of interests between those 
who have more and those who have less, in terms of status as well as of money. 
It is not necessary to accept all the facts or all the theories of Mr. Vance Packard 
to realize that the search for status is an important force in American life. And 
to boil down the argument to a possibly too dogmatic statement, the millions who 
are perforce content with their status are joined in the Democratic ranks by the 
millions who realize belatedly and perhaps bitterly, that the full promise of American 
life is not for them. In an escalator society, there is no point at which you can 
relax and enjoy yourself, except at the top which is where the Republicans are. 


But it is not only a matter of social striving and failing, of the permanent 
difference between Levittown and Southport. The very move to the suburbs brings 
new problems that the preaching of ‘‘togetherness’” cannot solve. The migrants 
to the suburbs, to the new developments, bring problems with them and create 
more. They move as a rule into semi-rural areas traditionally dominated in the 
North by Republican organizations. They demand, they must demand from the 
local political organization many new services with consequent high taxes. The 
old inhabitants may not wish to provide those services, especially if the area has 
been really rural till the migration began. Problems of schools, drains, roads, 
zoning (which can be used to exclude the less prosperous) are all the material of 
politics and politics that may keep the newcomers Democrats, believers in state, 
even federal action and thrown into opposition to the principles and interests of 
the local Republican machines. These machines, as far as they are not rural and 
manned by politicians who don’t in any sense speak the language of the newcomers, 
are upper-class, tax conscious, conservative organizations. The newcomers may 
now regret ever leaving the city, but there they are and they demand more than 
the old political order will give them. For, and this is a rather neglected point, 
what is seen over a short period a Republican asset, is in the long run another 
cause of diminishing strength. The Republican politicians gain locally by the 
built-in preference for the rural voter that marks all states, in some to a degree 
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that makes talk of “democracy” a bad joke fit to raise a laugh in Krokodil. But 
they lose nationally, for the result is that in many states the existing Republican 
hold on one or both houses of the legislature not only keeps out the Democrats, 
but keeps the Republican party predominantly rural, “white, Gentile, Protestant” 
in an age when the party to win must get the support of the increasing urban or 
exurban population, largely Catholic, Jewish, Negro. A wise politician like Governor 
Rockefeller in New York will try to encourage urban leadership in the legislature, 
but not only has he had to fight to get this elementary course of wisdom accepted, 
there are states where the maintenance of the built-in inequality in favour of the 
rural—and Republican—counties, is the raison d’etre of the existing Republican 
political system. In Iowa, the Republicans may be declining just because of their 
preferred position, for there and in other states, more and more urbanized, the 
Republican Party is dangerously muscle-bound. (In the South, the system of 
representation is even more outrageously undemocratic. Atlanta and Miami are 
nearly disfranchised but there is as yet no real two-party system to offer any kind 
of relief.) 


The converse of these Republican handicaps is the identification of Democratic 
Party with the growing points in the nation. The bosses are, of course, in the main 
Republicans but the bosses’ employees are mainly Democrats and Democrats 
demanding from the state government what the rural-dominated legislature is 
unwilling to give. The answer is to elect Democratic governors, senators, repre- 
sentatives and to demand from the federal government what the states will not 
provide. This shift is barely visible as yet, but it is my guess that unless there 
is a more realistic assessment of the needs of the new urban society by state 
Republican parties, no pious mouthings about local sovereignty will stop the 
necessary extension of federal power. 


Then in the present assessment of the prospects of the parties, too little attention 
is paid to the results of twenty-five years of Democratic growth in states where the 
party, after 1896 and the collapse of the old agrarian movement, had only nominal 
existence. In the flood-tide of resentment that washed out the old order in 1930-34, 
the Democrats gained superficial triumphs. But in many states (like Michigan, 
California, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Wisconsin) they had no cadres. It has taken 
a quarter of a century to build the cadres, but it has been done in states as far away 
as California and Maine. This creation of local parties, with bone and muscle, at 
the moment more than compensates for the possible debilitating effects of a general 
middle-class way of life (if such an égalitarian result has, in fact, been achieved). 
There is now, all over the Union except in the South, a two-party system (except 
in some heavily industrial areas in New England and in some cities where there 
is only a one-party system and that Democratic). It is possible, more than possible, 
that Republican losses like those of California, Michigan, Minnesota, even Maine, 
are permanent since the Democrats represent, demographically and economically, 
the rising forces in American society. Barring disasters, scandals and external 
pressures like war or the threat of war, I see no reason to doubt that in Congress 


and in state houses, the Democrats will remain, as they have increasingly been, 
the majority party. 
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Does it matter? Perhaps in any society where no party really proposes any 
fundamental changes, where the argument is about the more or the less, it does 
not matter much which party or parties win. But if that is true of America, it is 
true of Britain and of Australia. There are things that matter without being 
absolutely fundamental. In America the new party lines matter a good deal. On 
the whole, the Republican Party drags its feet where extensions of the social services 
are concerned, is more concerned with solvency and price stability than with “‘social 
justice’’, prefers (with some wisdom) to keep as many powers in the hands of the 
states where it is still powerful rather than to extend federal responsibilities and 
powers. It tolerates rather than favours unions, is ready to turn a blind eye to 
the peccadilloes of business, does not feel the shoe pinching in quite the same places 
as the mass of the American people. The Democratic Party is far from being radical, 
but in tax policy, federal powers, the autonomy of unions, the provision of ‘‘general 
welfare’, it is bolder and less fiscally timid (or responsible) than the Republicans 
are. “If we take the simple view that there is, other things being equal, likely 
to be one party of the rich and one party of the poor, the Republicans fill the bill 
for the former, and outside the South, the Democrats fill it for the latter. The 
former accept roughly the justice of the present distribution of worldly goods between 
classes and regions; the latter by and large welcome government intervention to 
alteriit. 1 


“Outside the South”, there’s the rub. For the Democratic majority in Congress 
still needs the South, although less and less. Effective congressional action has 
usually since 1942 been the result of coalitions of the South and the more conservative 
Republican elements in the North. But it is forgotten that there is a tradition of 
agrarian dissent in the South which is not dead and has even a few rather tepid 
representatives in Congress. It is too early to estimate the effects of the rapidly 
increasing Negro vote or the equally important rapid urbanization of the South. 
A South represented by Senator Byrd is different even from the South of Speaker 
Rayburn or Senator Lyndon Johnson. It may be that the northern Democratic 
“root and branch men” are right and that the Democrats should thrust the 
Southerners into the outer darkness, if necessary drive the elements which now 
dominate the party in the South in open alliance with or adherence to the Republican 
Party. But it will not do to exaggerate the monolithic character of the South, even 
where the race question is involved and, the race question apart, the forces at work 
in the rest of the Union are at work in the former Confederacy. 


The American party system, today, has more rationality in terms of economic 
and social interest than it is usually credited with having. It may not have a 
“Labour Party” and certainly has not, if a Labour Party must be socialist. But 
it has a social welfare party and that party understands and meets more of the 
needs of the majority of the Americans than does its rival. It is naturally the 
majority party. But for reasons that are largely personal and accidental, the 
Democrats, although certain to control Congress, may not elect the next President. 


1Max Beloff, The American Federal Government, 1959, p. 180. 
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If a Republican wins and if he is wise, he will take up again the task of giving the 
Republican Party a new look, making it at least as relevant to the needs of the 
age as its opposite numbers in Britain and Australia have been. The Republicans 


need a Disraeli—or a Macmillan. 


University of Cambridge 


Communist Policy and 


Tactics in Indonesia 
By JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


Among the communist organizations in the Far East perhaps none has made 
such spectacular gains in the last decade as the Partai Komunis Indonesia (PKI— 
Indonesian Communist Party), the oldest communist party in Asia. From a 
demoralized and disorganized movement of some 5,000 members in 1948, the PKI 
has grown to nearly one million hard-core members at present, with thousands of 
fellow travellers in various labour, peasants, veterans, and youth organizations 
throughout the country, and with its strength impressively demonstrated in 
Indonesia’s first national election in 1955 and in various provincial and local elections 
in 1957-8. In view of this growth, and of the nearly continuing political crisis in 
which Indonesia has found itself in the past two years,! the recent remark of Dipa 
N. Aidit, secretary general of the PKI, that at present “‘the situation in Indonesia 
is much more favorable for the people than before’’,2 may well give the free world 
pause. The following pages seek to present a picture of the PKI’s policy evolution, 
its tactics and ideological rationales, in the context of its new pre-eminent position 
today. 


I 


The Indonesian Communist Party was founded on 23 May 1920, and was the 
outgrowth of a Marxist organization initially conceived and led by Dutch radicals 
in Indonesia. Under its chairman Semaun, the PKI moved toward immediate 
participation in the Third International and committed itself to the revolutionary 
struggle ‘‘with all possible means” against ‘“‘the European and American imperialists’. 
From the start this involved the party in theoretical and tactical difficulties on the 
following nodal issues: (1) what would be the PKI’s relationship to the government; 
(2) to what extent would the PKI co-operate—if at all—with other non-communist 
but nationalist Indonesian organizations which were striving for the attainment of 
Indonesian independence; and (3) to what kinds of groups in the heterogeneous 
Indonesian society would the PKI primarily address itself in order to win adherents ? 
These three issues have confronted the PKI throughout its existence and its policy 
toward them constitutes the substance of its party history. 


Back in the nineteen-twenties the first problem seemed easiest to resolve. A 
number of PKI leaders appeared to be willing to participate in “parliamentary 
action’: the Dutch colonial government, mindful of the growing sentiments of 


10n Indonesia’s recent domestic crises see by J. M. van der Kroef, ‘Instability in Indonesia’, 
Far Eastern Survey, vol. 26, 1957, pp. 29-62; “Guided Democracy in Indonesia”, Far Eastern 
Survey, vol. 26, 1957, pp. 113-124; and “Disunited Indonesia’, Far Eastern Survey, vol. 27, 
1958, pp. 49-63, 73-80. 


2Indonesian Observor (Djakarta), 3 Ap. 1958. 
83On the founding and early history of the PKI see J. Th. Petrus Blumberger, De 


Communistische Beweging in Nederlandsch-Indié, 2nd ed., Haarlem, 1935, pp. 15 ff. 
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national emancipation in the Indonesian world, instituted a semi-parliamentary 
body, called the Volksraad (People’s Council) for the country, which began to 
function in 1918. The privilege of parliamentary immunity for Council members 
attracted some communists, but other PKI figures disdained to seek membership. 
The Dutch colonial government from its side made it plain that it would discourage 
any communist participation in the Council whatsoever, and in view of its extensive 
police powers it had no difficulty in doing so. Throughout its pre-World War II 
period the PKI and the government were in total conflict with each other, and 
after the communist agitation in the period 1926-7, PKI leaders were either confined 
or driven into exile by the government. In the ’thirties, when arch-conservative 
policies, especially those of governor-general B. de Jonge (1932-6), also severely 
curtailed the activities of non-communist Indonesian nationalist organizations, the 
PKI reached something of a nadir. What one Dutch communist, analyzing the 
Dutch colonial system has termed? “‘the pitiless terror of the colonial government”’ 
directed against “‘left nationalistic groups” in Indonesia, drew the antithesis between 
government and Indonesian communism ever more sharply. 


With respect to the second issue, that of collaboration with other parties, the 
PKI’s policies before World War II might be summarized by saying that the party 
was in principle opposed to it, and only became more amenable to it in the ‘thirties 
when Indonesian communism had largely been driven underground. There were 
three reasons for the PKI’s initial opposition to ‘‘national front’ tactics, one stemming 
from the ambiguous character of early Comintern directives on the subject, another 
from the peculiar nature of the Indonesian nationalist movement itself, and the 
third one from the organizational weaknesses of the party. Although during the 
second Comintern congress in July 1920 Lenin had urged (over the well-known 
opposition of the Indian communist M. N. Roy) that communists in countries with 
a predominant “feudal and patriarchal character’? should support the ‘‘bourgeois 
democratic”’ national movement there, he also declared contemporary movements 
like “‘Pan-Islamism” and ‘“‘Pan-Asianism’’ to be anathema, on the grounds that 
these movements, though directed against colonialism, really represented the interests 
of religious and feudal landed wealth, 7.e. the large landowners and their urban busi- 
ness ancillaries and clerics which were deemed to be wholly opposed to the proletarian 
mass. The “Pan-Islamism’’ issue was to haunt subsequent Comintern congresses, 
but in Indonesia meanwhile it had begun to:cause a rapidly widening rift between 
the first Indonesian nationalist organization of mass proportions, the Sarekat Islam 
(Islamic Association—SI), founded in 1912, and the PKI, many of whose foremen, 
such as Semaun, had for some years been affiliated with the SI. The SI, which 
in its earlier and more exuberant years had gathered in its ranks a great variety of 
social and occupational groups, including petty Indonesian businessmen and indus- 
trialists, the small, active and Marxist oriented intelligentsia, workers, peasants 
and government officials, soon was rent asunder between, on the one hand, a more 
conservative group of businessmen and Muslim clerics for whom a revitalized Islam 
was the source of their personal philosophies and their political action, and whose 


4S. J. Rutgers, Indonesié. Het Koloniale Systeem in de Periode tussen de Eerste en de Tweede 
Wereldoorlog, Amsterdam, 1947, p. 168. 
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economic rationale derived from an energetic early capitalism, and on the other 
hand, avowed Marxists, members of the PKI, and their followers principally to be 
found in the developing Indonesian labour unions, dedicated to the class struggle 
and the cause of world communism.® In 1923 the SI “purified” itself of the PKI 
elements in its ranks, and the immediate result was that the PKI found itself 
virtually isolated from the remainder of the Indonesian nationalist movement, while 
PKI organs immediately began to devote much space to savage attacks on SI, 
Muslim social welfare organizations like Muhammadiyah, and other nationalist 
groups such as Budi Utomo (Noble Endeavor—BU). The rashness with which the 
PKI cut itself off from the rest of the Indonesian nationalist movement earned 
Semaun the opprobrium of the sixth plenary meeting of the Comintern in 1925, 
and reflected essentially the radical-dilettante character of the party’s fiery leader- 
ship, some of whose members, e.g. the sanguine Javanese nobleman Raden Darsono, 
apparently believed that a Soviet Indonesia could be stamped out of the ground 
overnight by the determination and enthusiasm of a few thousand workers. A 
recent analysis of this phase of the party’s history from the pen of Indonesia’s 
leading communist at present puts the matter this way: 
It was not possible for the building of the party to receive 

proper attention from the party leaders at that time. There was 

no Marxist-Leninist theoretical education in the party ; opportunist 

elements had infiltrated into and gained control of the party’s 

leadership; the party did not yet know anything about criticism 

and self-criticism and about the method of collective leadership. 

These factors made the party very weak in the ideological, political 

and organizational spheres. 

Whatever the correctness of this interpretation, there can be little question 
that the PKI fatally misunderstood the social context in which it had to operate. 
It probably assessed the nature of early Indonesian nationalism correctly, seeing it, 
to speak with a perceptive government report of the period, first of all as a reflection 
of ‘‘the developing production potentials of young capitalistic Indonesian society’’.” 
But in taking on “Dutch imperialism’, Islam and the budding Indonesian entre- 
preneurial class all at the same time the PKI made a costly tactical blunder from 
which it did not recover until after the second world war. As early as his speech 
before the students of the University of the Peoples of the East in Moscow on 
18 May 1925, Stalin termed this erroneous strategy of the PKI a “‘left wing devia- 
tion’’, which had the result of making the party little more than a sect and isolated 
it from the masses.® 

After the abortive communist insurrection of 1926-7 and the colonial 
government’s effective anti-PKI campaign, Indonesian communists, now driven 
underground, seemed to be more amenable to a national front policy with other 


5On the rift within the SI and its effects see J. Th. Petrus Blumberger, De Nationalistische 
Beweging in Nederlandsch-Indié, Haarlem, 1931, pp. 71-74 and J. M. van der Kroef, “The Role 
of Islam in Indonesian Nationalism and Politics’, Western Political Quarterly, vol. XI, 1958, 
. 33-54. 
a 6D. N. Aidit, A Short History of the Communist Party of Indonesia, New Delhi, 1955, p. 8. 
A German version of this work appeared in Berlin in the same year under the title Enstehung 
und Entwicklung der Kommunistischen Partei Indonesiens (1920 bis 1955). ; 
7Mededelingen Omtrent Enkele Onderwerpen Van Algemeen Belang 1920, Batavia, 1920, p. 14. 
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organizations. Late in the ’twenties, for example, the Perhimpunan Indonesia 
(Indonesian Association—PI), an organization of Indonesian students and intel- 
lectuals in the Netherlands under the leadership of the later vice-president. of 
Indonesia, Mohammad Hatta, sought close co-operation with the Indonesian 
communists and reputedly Semaun and Hatta signed an agreement by which the 
task of the PKI was temporarily taken over by the PI. Later Hatta and most of 
the PI turned against the communists. Despite the closest government supervision 
some communists, operating under cover, infiltrated plants and government installa- 
tions, seeking to organize ‘‘committees of unity’’ which would mobilize the workers 
on behalf of a programme, formulated in July 1932, seeking the immediate indepen- 
dence of Indonesia, the liberation of political prisoners, institution of the eight 
hour working day, equal pay for Dutch and Indonesians in the same jobs, repudiation 
of all debts of the peasantry, and so on. These efforts proved to be largely 
ineffective, though covert communist influence manifested itself in such incidents 
as the mutiny on the Dutch naval vessel Seven Provinces, and a still-born railroad 
workers strike, both in 1933. For the most part former PKI stalwarts sought to 
infiltrate new, radical nationalist organizations which were springing up at this 
time, particularly the Gerakan Rakjat Indonesia (Indonesian People’s Movement— 
Gerindo), a left-wing mass organization, founded in 1937, of which the communist 
and later premier Amir Sjarifudin became chairman. Gerindo favoured co-operation 
of all groups struggling for Indonesian independence. From outside Indonesia 
meanwhile the exiled former PKI stalwart Tan Malakka, who had broken with the 
Comintern because of his Trotskyite convictions, attempted to organize a new 
radical movement in Indonesia, but with little success. In the face of strict govern- 
ment surveillance and in view of their inability to stir and organize the untutored 
Indonesian masses the belated effort of Indonesian communists to collaborate with 
other groups proved fruitless.® 


Next to its failure to establish a workable common front with other parties 
the principal handicap of the PKI in this pre-World War II period was the narrowness 
of the social base from which it projected its programme of action; prior to the 
more ‘‘co-operative’’ days of the thirties we even find the party deliberately dis- 
couraging such organizations as the Sarekat Rakjat (People’s Organizations—SR), 
which were its chief media of communications with the peasantry and petty 
bourgeoisie in Indonesia. These SR were originally sections of the Sarekat Islam 
that had split from the mother organization at the time PKI elements left the SI, 
and subsequently they became the base of the PKI’s pyramidal structure, in which 
PKI membership itself was confined to the ‘initiated élite’. In 1923, for example, 
the PKI had 1,300 members, the SR nearly 35,000. The SR was the PKI’s primary 
organizational weapon: SR groups were to be found in the ranks of organized 
labour, petty government officials, students, and to a lesser extent in trade associa- 
tions of small-scale entrepreneurs and among the peasantry. Yet, as early as 1924 
some PKI foremen favored the immediate dissolution of the SR. Especially 


_ _*J. M. Pluvier, Overzicht van de Ontwikkeling der Nationalistische Beweging in Indonesié 
in de Jaren 1930 tot 1942, The Hague, Bandung, 1953, pp. 108, 109-112, 161-163, and Rutgers, 
op. cit., pp. 168-170, 176-178. A good account of the Indonesian nationalist movement in this 
period is also A. K. Pringgodigdo, Sedjarah Pergerakan Rakjat Indonesia, Djakarta, 1950. 
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Aliarcham, one of the early PKI’s top theoreticians, opposed further use of the 
SR because of the “‘heterogeneous petty bourgeois’’ elements within its ranks which, 
so he argued, could not be employed in ‘“‘the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat”. By 1925 the SR had virtually ceased to exist, their more 
promising members were incorporated in various sections of the PKI, and 
instead of propagating a mass movement the PKI turned to the building of small 
cells of dedicated revolutionaries, especially in the ranks of organized labour. It 
was with this small “hard core” membership that the PKI launched its disastrous 
1926-7 insurrectionary campaign. 


The PKI’s disavowal of the principle of leading a mass movement showed its 
leadership to be blind to the rapid socio-economic changes that were taking place 
in the country, especially in Java. For the SR could have been particularly useful 
in recruiting future party adherents from two groups in society badly adrift in 
the rip-tide of twentieth century changes, 7.e. the embryo intelligentsia and the 
peasantry. As a part of its general emancipation and welfare policy the Dutch 
colonial government, after World War I, had gradually begun to expand the school 
system, but, as many Indonesian critics never wearied of pointing out, educational 
expansion was taking place much too slowly. It also became apparent that suitable 
employment opportunities for those with the better quality type of education were, 
especially as regards government service jobs (to which the schooled Indonesian, 
then as now, is particularly attracted), wholly insufficient.° The result was the 
accelerated growth of an educated or semi-educated class of Indonesians, chafing 
under racially discriminatory employment restrictions and frustrated in their 
intellectual ambitions. Parallel with this development, which was visible all during 
the period 1920-40, ran another, which can best be summarized by calling it the 
proletarization and impoverishment of the Javanese peasantry. While the presence 
of western sugar, coffee, tobacco and rubber estates in his immediate environment 
opened the possibility of earning a money income for the subsistence-oriented 
Javanese peasant—something to which his increasingly monetized existence forced 
him—it also prevented his development to a status of independent yeomanry, 
rivetted him to his traditional communal environment, and, in the face of a rapidly 
growing population, reduced him to a rural proletarian, who, if he was fortunate, 
could supplement his income from a small plot of land, which by itself had become 
wholly insufficient to meet his needs.1!_ At the same time the population surplus 
led to a rising generation of landless villagers, while the great depression of the 
*thirties contributed to the deterioration of the economic condition of the entire 
rural sector. Although as a result agrarian unrest reached new heights in the 
*thirties and at the same time the world of the Indonesian intelligentsia was in 
nearly continuous political ferment, it was principally the non-communist nationalist 


10M. Vastenhouw, Inleiding tot de Vooroorlogse Paedagogische Problemen van Indonesié, 
Groningen, Djakarta, 1949, pp. 33-4; D. M. G. Koch in De Groene Amsterdammer, Amsterdam, 
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organizations which, despite heavy government controls, reaped the benefits from 
all this. The PKI, wedded to its principle of élite organization, was unable to 
exploit the widening popular dissatisfactions, and after 1927, moreover, had to 
go underground altogether. 


In retrospect, then, the highwater mark of pre-World War II PKI agitation 
falls within the five year span between 1922 and 1927. Concentrating in orthodox 
Marxist fashion on the gradually developing labour movement to win recruits, the 
PKI in this period infiltrated a number of important unions and unleashed a wave 
of strikes.12 The colonial government, making extensive use of its police powers, 
however, quickly broke this labour unrest and exiled the communist strike leaders. 
The lack of planning in the PKI became particularly apparent in the communist 
insurrections of 1926-7, when, probably due to a tactical error on the part of the 
exiled PKI leadership, ‘‘a series of ill-co-ordinated outburts’’ took place in West 
Java and West Sumatra.!3 Less the content of communist ideology and more the 
revolutionary tactics and overtones of rancour in the communist agitation campaign 
found adherents in these areas, where complex factors of social disorganization 
had made for a certain popular readiness to espouse a movement directed toward 
the violent overthrow of the existing unsatisfactory social order. PKI leaders were 
unable to guide the insurrection and the colonial authorities quickly quelled it. 
Scores of lesser PKI figures were interned in camps in the upper-Digul region in 
West New Guinea (the principal communist foremen like Semaun, Tan Malakka, 
Alimin and Muso had either earlier been driven into exile abroad or had left 
Indonesia just in advance of the 1926-7 outbreaks), and without adequate leader- 
ship the PKI sank into virtual impotence until the end of the second world war. 


Il 


During the Japanese occupation of most parts of Indonesia (1942-5) communists 
found themselves in an ambiguous position. On the one hand a number of them, 
led by Amir Sjarifuddin, and financed by Dutch funds, ineffectively carried on a 
subversive struggle against the Japanese. On the other hand, later in the war the 
Japanese appear to have given instructional and organizational assistance to 
Indonesian communists,’ and in 1944 permitted the return to Java of the veteran 
Indonesian communist Tan Malakka, who had been interned in Japan. The reason 
for this Japanese policy is still not clear; most likely Japan, fighting a losing battle, 
wished to take out insurance with the Soviet Union, which still had not actively 
entered the war against Japan. Moreover, Tan Malakka had broken with Stalin 
and the Comintern in 1928 and had since then pursued his own communistic theories, 
which, though branded ‘Trotskyist’ by Stalinists, really were based on a brand 
of “national” communism 4 Ja Tito within the context of an anti-western Pan Asian 
solidarity front, which, since it bore some semblance to their own ‘‘Greater Asia 
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Van ri a paeee riey ee “s pp. 10-21; ibid., 1922, Batavia, 1922, pp. 21-31. 
arry J. Benda, e Communist Rebellions of 1926-1927 i ia”’ ific Histori 
Rateyteoeadstiiele voc ts Sa: so 927 in Indonesia’, Pacific Historical 
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Co-Prosperity Sphere’, must have been congenial to the Japanese. At any rate, 
the sudden collapse of Japan and the independence proclamation of the revolutionary 
Indonesian Republic on 17 August 1945 found Tan Malakka as the principal leader 
of the scattered Indonesian communists of various persuasions and until the arrival 
of such old line Stalinists as Alimin in the middle of 1946, Tan Malakka was in fact 
the major force behind the revived PKI, which constituted itself anew on 
21 October 1945. 


The story of Tan Malakka’s nearly successful attempt to seize control over 
the revolution,1> and replace its principal leader, Sukarno, who had become president 
of the revolutionary Indonesian Republic, falls outside the scope of this article, 
but it seems well to stress the significance for the later PKI of Tan Malakka’s 
tactics. First of all Tan Malakka succeeded in establishing what was probably the 
first broad communist conceived “national front’, the Persatuan Perdjuangan 
(Fighting Organization—PP), which included not only major political parties like 
the Partai Nasional Indonesia (National Indonesian Party—PNI), and the Masjumi 
(Muslim Federation), but also included radical semi-military groups of youths. 
Taking a leaf from the Japanese occupation authority’s organizational methods, 
communists attempted to form a network of associations among workers, peasants, 
students and other youths, women, etc. In retrospect, however, the creation of 
front groups does not appear to have been effective, but as a first effort along this 
line it was of considerable significance. Secondly, in line with the ‘‘national front” 
idea, ideological training was more firmly taken in hand and in this socialists as 
well as communists collaborated. For example, a Panti Pengetahuan Revolusionér 
(Institute of Revolutionary Knowledge) was established in Surakarta, Central Java, 
and a “‘Marx House”’ arose in Madiun, East Java, so that “young men and young 
women from various Marxist circles’ could be trained as a “‘pioneer cadre. . . to 
accelerate the revolution’’. A proletarian “‘youth front’, Angkatan Komunis Muda 
(Corps of Young Communists—A koma), founded in June 1946, became the clearing- 
house of left-wing youth activities, and as a communist front it has continued to 
exist until this day, even securing its own deputy in the Indonesian parliament. 
Though Tan Malakka was arrested in March 1946 for his contemplated coup on 
the Sukarno government and the PP quickly disintegrated after that, the PKI, 
which “‘purified’’ itself of Tan Malakka followers and other Trotskyists by the 
middle of 1946, succeeded in establishing a new national front, the Konsentrasi 
Nasional, which supported the government and included Masjumi and Socialist 
Party figures in its executive.1¢ 

These “‘national front’’ tactics permitted the PKI to exert some influence on 
the revolutionary cabinets of Premier Sutan Sjahrir, while the PKI policy of 
undaunted support for Sukarno caused the President to accord communists and 
crypto communists a more prominent place in the appointed Republican legislative 
body. In 1948, after the Indonesian Socialist Party had split between a right 
wing and a left wing of communist fellow travellers, the PKI succeeded in establishing 


15On this point see especially H. J. Alers, Om Een Rode of Groene Merdeka. 10 Jaren 
Binnenlandsche Politiek Indonesié, Leyden, 1956, pp. 98-128. 
16G. W. Overdijkink, Het Indonesisch Probleem. Nieuwe Feiten, Amsterdam, 1948, 
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a new collaboration, the Front Demokrasi Rakjat (People’s Democratic Front—FDR) 
on 26 February 1948. But the FDR soon changed the erstwhile communist tactic 
of support for the Sukarno government and thereby began to lose followers. In 
accord with the new line propagated by world communist leaders between December 
1947 and February 1948, calling for active struggle against “‘right wing nationalism’”’, 
said to be in alliance with bourgeois capitalism and “feudal colonialism’’,!’ the 
PKI and the FDR abandoned their earlier policy of supporting government negotia- 
tions with the Dutch, became increasingly hostile to the government itself and 
resisted the efforts of Vice-President Hatta to regularize the host of volatile private 
fighting organizations, including those led by the communists, in the Republic. 
Fighting broke out between communist dominated military groups and other units 
of the ill organized Republican armed forces and on 17 September 1948 some second 
string PKI leaders in the city of Madiun decided to stage a coup. They took 
control of the city of Madiun and of a few other points but their attempt was so 
ill planned that within a month the back of the insurrection was broken by loyalist 
units, and hundreds, including most of the prominent PKI leaders, either had been 
taken prisoner or had been killed.18 The Madiun debacle cost the PKI dearly: 
its demoralized membership scattered widely, its leadership was branded as treason- 
able and the prestige of the party, by the end of 1948, had reached an all-time low. 


The PKI’s new rise to power since then has been made possible (1) by the 
developing political party struggle in the new Indonesian state, after it finally won 
its official freedom from the Dutch roughly one year after the Madiun affair, and 
(2) by a new organizational and ideological orientation which became apparent with 
the advent of D. N. Aidit as the new leader of the PKI in October 1953 (the second 
point will be dealt with in part III of this paper). Throughout 1949 and 1950 
the PKI under the leadership of Alimin, who had not been involved in the Madiun 
rebellion, and of Tan Ling-djie, attempted to reconstruct itself. The principal 
factor which came to the PKI’s aid at this juncture was the question of Indonesia’s 
future development, now that the country had officially attained its freedom from 
the Dutch. Various political groupings in the country faced the problem of defining 
their objectives, and particularly leading elements of the Partai Nasional Indonesia, 
the old standard bearer of secular nationalism, appear to have become convinced 
that now with the successful completion of the political revolution, the social and 
economic revolution in the country needed to be accelerated. This involved an 
emphasis on a new nativism, 7.e. on those social practices and cultural values held 


**R. Swearingen, “Techniques of Communist Agression and the Moscow-Peking Axis’ 
pp. SGM in Philip W. Thayer, ed., Nationalism pb ig Progress in Free Asia, Baltenare 1956. 

*Accounts of the Madiun uprising are given in Kahin, op. cit., pp. 291-303 and Alers 
op. cit., pp. 188-97. The official communist version of the incident, purporting to show that 
Hatta and other reactionaries’ provoked the PKI into rebellion, appears in the publication 
of the PKI central committee, Aidit Accuses Madiun Affair, Djakarta, Jajasan Pembaruan 
1955. It should be noted that responsibility for the Madiun affair must largely be placed with 
Muso, a veteran Indonesian communist who after lengthy service as a Comintern activist returned 
to Indonesia in Aug. 1948 and quickly replaced Alimin as the principal PKI leader. Muso 
was killed in the course of the Madiun action, and Alimin, who seems to have had serious 
misgivings about the entire affair, had no difficulty resuming power. The fact that Alimin 
ba wee A ie ca eae ne place in Madiun allowed him to make capital out of the 
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to be uniquely Indonesian, and which translated themselves in practice into a 
“decolonizing”’ of the Indonesian economy, i.e. severely restricting western enter- 
prises in the country, insisting that Indonesians be given staff positions, facilitating 
the growth of the native entrepreneurial and professional class, and so on. There 
was much in this programme which the PKI could theoretically support. The 
new mystique of native Indonesian values that could guide the country after its 
independence included such tenets as ‘‘social democracy”’ and ‘co-operative effort’’, 
especially in the development effort, and this meant in effect espousal of some 
type of collectivism.19 The PNI’s critical, if not hostile stand, toward the vestiges 
of western enterprise in Indonesia, i.e. the American, British and Dutch oil and 
estate companies, coincided equally well with the anti-capitalist views of the PKI. 
Gradually a distinct PNI-PKI axis began to emerge. 


This axis was greatly strengthened by the effects of the cold war on Indonesia’s 
domestic politics. The Muslim Masjumi Party, along with the small but influential 
Socialist Party, harboured Indonesia’s principal anti-communists, and although 
both these groups paid lip service to the need for a further “Indonesianization” 
of the socio-economy and mildly subscribed to some Marxist tenets, Masjumi in 
particular attracted to its Reform Islam banner important segments of the embryo 
capitalist and professional groups, especially on the dynamic islands beyond Java. 
The antithesis between Masjumi and the PKI thus became increasingly sharp, 
and, realizing its problem of retaining popular support in this post-independence 
period, the PNI allowed itself to be increasingly drawn to the left. Even though 
the PNI collaborated with the Masjumi in the first four post revolutionary cabinets, 
there was little question by 1953, that the interests of these two principal Indonesian 
parties sharply diverged.2° At the same time there existed a remarkable similarity 
between the programme of the PKI and the outlook of the more influential radical 
elements within the PNI and in a number of smaller nationalist parties. Dissolution 
of the remaining constitutional ties with the Netherlands, a tough policy toward 
foreign-owned private enterprises in Indonesia, liquidation of large private estates, 
condemnation of U.S. “aggression” in Korea and Indo-China, and a “‘decolonization”’ 
of the national Indonesian culture—these were principal points of agreement. Yet, 
in their anxiety to give their party a new respectability by wrapping it in the 
banner of radical nationalism, one has the impression that PKI leaders deliberately 
minimized the Marxist-Leninist character of their party and allowed the PNI greatly 
to influence their policies. This, together with the fact that only limited attempts 
were made to win new followers in the countryside (probably for fear of antagonizing 
the PNI and other groups), tended to give the PKI an inchoate character which 
was not long in arousing hostility in the lower echelons of the party’s leadership. 


19On the character of the new nativism in PNI ideologies, particularly the doctrines of 
marhaenism (“populism”) and of the Pantjasila (‘The Five Pillars of the Indonesian State’, 
4.e. belief in God, nationalism, social justice, humanitarianism, and democracy), the latter 
formulated by Sukarno, unofficial leader of the PNI, see Sidik Djojosukarto, Manifesto of 
Marhaenism, Djakarta, 1954, and the same author’s Sosialisme, Marhaenisme dan Komunisme, 
Jogjakarta, 1955, Sukarno, Lahirnja Pantjasila (The Birth of Pantjasila), Djakarta, 1952, and 
M. van der Kroef, Indonesia in the Modern World, Bandung, Indonesia, 1954-6, vol. 2, 
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It is difficult to say which of the two parties benefited most from their alliance 
at this time. The PNI regained some of its following in the impoverished Javanese 
rural areas by “Tradicalizing’’ its social and economic programme, and the PKI 
obtained a respectable political lever with which to lift itself from the mire of 
utter discredit in which it had sunk since the Madiun affair. The high-water mark 
of PNI-PKI collaboration probably came during the two cabinets (1953-5, 1956-7) 
led by PNI Premier Ali Sastroamijojo, when, with the Masjumi party in opposition, 
the PKI was the PNI’s principal mainstay in parliament or out. Although on a 
number of points there was friction between the Ali government and the PKI—e.g. 
the PKI favoured a much more radical labour policy and unsuccessfully demanded 
the arming of communist veterans organizations to fight against bands of Muslim 
extremists—‘‘both sides had an interest in minimizing the significance of these 
issues, and so neither attacked the other publicly”. 

As Indonesia’s first national election approached toward the end of 1955, the 
PKI benefited greatly from the country’s deteriorating economy and the plight of 
the peasantry and rural proletariat in densely populated Java. By espousing the 
cause of landless tenants and of squatters illegally occupying western estate con- 
trolled land, by posing as the workers’ champion and by denouncing other groups 
as representative only of special interests the PKI went far in successfully portraying 
itself as the party of the rakjat djelata, i.e. the common people. In the parliamentary 
election held on 29 September 1955 the PKI emerged as the fourth largest party 
in the country (behind the PNI, Masjumi and the Muslim Scholars Party), polling 
6.17 million votes (16.4% of all votes cast) and obtaining 39 seats in the 260 seat 
national parliament. The party’s strength lay overwhelmingly in Java (it got 
34 of its 39 seats from this island), especially in the provinces of East and Central 
Java where its support approximated that of the front running PNI. The strength 
of the PKI vote in these two key provinces should have given the PNI pause, but 
by the middle of 1957, when regional and municipal elections were held for Java, 
there was little question that the ineptitude of the second PNI led cabinet of Ali 
Sastroamijojo had caused a further shift toward the PKI, primarily at the expense 
of the PNI. Communists captured the municipal councils of such important cities 
as Bandung, Semarang, and Madiun, polled in the elections for the provincial 
Council of Central Java nearly as many votes as the other “big three’’ parties 
together, and made heavy inroads in a: number of West Java districts.22 The 
recent boast of the communist paper Harian Rakjat, that the PKI has become 
the biggest party in Java, is, also in view of the Masjumi’s recent loss of prestige 
because of the involvement of some Masjumi leaders in the Sumatran rebellion 
early in 1958, uncomfortably close to the truth. 


In the past two years the PKI’s relations with the PNI have become strained, 
but it has stood four-square behind the national government in its struggle with 
rebellious provinces and military commanders. Communist power may in fact be 


"Herbert Feith, The Indonesian Elections o i i i 
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said to have been an important element in containing the spread of insurgent 
regionalism in recent months. For example, the effective hold of the PKI on 
Javanese migrant labourers in Northeast Sumatra, on oil industry workers and 
Javanese colonists in South Sumatra, prevented military commanders in these areas 
from committing themselves, their regions, and their commands, to the cause of 
the rebellious, anti-communist government proclaimed in Padang, West Sumatra 
on 15 February 1958. The PKI has greatly benefited from the fact that its 
principal political enemies, the Masjumi and Socialist Parties, have been tainted 
with rebel sympathies and this has enabled the PKI leadership vociferously to 
demand an all out campaign against the rebels and their sympathizers. The fact 
that the rebels appear to have received aid from the Chinese Nationalist Government 
on Formosa as well as from American soldiers of fortune permitted the PKI to - 
pose as true champions of Indonesia’s much vaunted “‘independent foreign policy’’ 
and to threaten U.S. oil and estate enterprises in Indonesia with ‘‘retaliatory action”’ 
if American interference in Indonesia’s domestic affairs did not stop at once. This 
undaunted communist stand, which in fact runs ahead of the moderation shown 
by many government figures, gives in fact the impression that the PKI is plus 
royaliste que le voi, and thereby has continuously been able to embarrass the govern- 
ment, the more so since the party has never been formally represented in any 
cabinet as of the moment that Indonesia officially won its freedom in 1949. Thus 
the PKI is in theory the only major party that cannot be blamed for the recurring 
political and economic crises in the country, and yet it can carefully choose the 
issues on which it wishes to support the government. 

Since the middle of 1958 the position of the PKI has become more precarious. 
For one thing the honeymoon with the PNI came to an end, not the least because 
1957 regional election results in the crucial provinces of East and Central Java 
showed the communists to be forging ahead at the expense of the PNI. Local 
elections held in Central Kalimantan on 19 October 1958 showed a nearly 100 per cent. 
gain in votes over the results obtained by the party in the parliamentary elections 
of 1955, and the losses suffered by the PNI, Nahdatul Ulama and Masjumi Parties 
indicates that the strength of the communists is by no means confined to Java 
any longer. The return to the 1945 constitution proclaimed by President Sukarno 
on 5 July 1959, though interpreted in some quarters as an effort to stem the rising 
PKI tide, may, in fact, increase communist influence in the agencies of the state. 
For under the new constitutional provisions special interest groups such as organized 
labour, veterans and youth organizations—many of which are under strong PKI 
influence—are to have membership in the popular representation. Army Chief of 
Staff Lt.-Gen. A. H. Nasution, who appears anxious to check communist strength, 
may by his repressive policy well force the party into an even more intense under- 
ground activity.23 For the time being, however, an open break between the PKI 


’3The relationship between the PKI and the armed forces is an ambiguous one at present. 
Officially the line is “‘Duumvirate between the People and the Army” or “Mutual Help between 
the People and the Army” (See Documents. Seventh Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Indonesia, Supplementary Issue to Review of Indonesia, no. 12, 1958, p. 19); 
in practice the Army High Command is largely anti-communist, although PKI influence 
is reputedly stronger among the lower personnel of the Indonesian Navy and among the officers 
of the Air Force. There can be little question that the PKI sees the Army High Command 
as the principal threat to its existence at present. 
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and the government would not be to the party’s advantage, and its official line of 
“friendly but critical co-operation’? may be expected to continue for some time. 


III 


The post revolutionary ideological reorientation of the PKI may be said to 
have begun during the plenary meeting of the central committee of the party 
held from 6 to 8 October 1953, during which the principles of the national front 
policy were re-examined, also in the light of the recent Chinese Communist experience. 
An important result of this congress was the demotion of Alimin and the expulsion 
of Tan Ling-djie, a long-time militant socialist, who had gone over to the PKI in 
1948 and who with Alimin had led the party after the debacle at Madiun. Dipa 
Nusantara Aidit, who had been attacking Tan Ling-djie since 1951, became the new 
strong man of the party, and the principal formulator of a new party strategy that 
has brought such success to the PKI. The main features of “‘Aiditism’’ are: 


1. Condemnation of so-called “‘Tan Ling-djietsm”’ 

“Tan Ling-djieism’” is the name of “‘an opportunist trend in the Party’’, and 
according to Aidit refers generally to the tactical errors made by the PKI in seeking 
a common front with other non-communist groups during and after the Madiun 
revolt. These errors included “‘subjectivism’”’ (z.e. personal interpretation of com- 
munist doctrine), and ‘“‘rightist’’ and “‘leftist’’ deviations (i.e. seeking improper 
allies and keeping the membership base of the party too narrow). What Aidit 
really attempted to gain with his attack on “‘Tan Ling-djieism’’ was to make the 
PKI’s policy more independent and flexible, while at the same time instituting an 
intensive proselytizing among the masses and a more rationalized and effective 
organizational control. 


2. No imitation of Chinese communist methods 

The PKI, as party spokesmen have repeatedly stressed, is a national party, 
addressed to reaching national Indonesian objectives. No uncritical duplication of 
Marxist revolutionary tactics followed in other countries is to be allowed. Aidit 
has noted that the attempt to see only similarities and not the differences between 
the Chinese and Indonesian situations was “one of the basic mistakes of the Party”. 
By stressing the importance of the “‘peculiarities and laws of the Indonesian Revolu- 
tion’’ Aidit could reiterate the need for flexibility as well as lay to rest suspicions 
that the PKI was leaning unduly on Peking for support. 


3. Inclusion of the peasantry in PKI tactics 
Winning followers in the rural areas has always been a weak spot in PKI 
organizational methods and the forces of proletarization and disorganization in rural 


_*4These points have been taken from the following publications by D. N. Aidit: Indonesian 
Society and the Indonesian Revolution, Djakarta, 1958; The Road to People’s Democracy for 
Indonesia (General Report on the Political and Organizational Situation, delivered at the Fifth 
National Congress of the Communist Party of Indonesia, March 1954), Djakarta, 1955, passim 
esp. pp. 31-4, 44, 48-9, 51-4; Aidit Accuses Madiun Affair, op. cit.; A Short History of the 
Communist Party of Indonesia, op. cit., pp. 29-44 and from Aidit’s statement in the PKI 
eae A 1M cae ae Mey be (1955), no. 4, pp. 121-2. For a more extensive 
analysis see also J. M. van der Kroef, ‘‘Indonesian Communi idit”’ 
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society have only rarely been effectively exploited by the party. Since Aidit’s rise 
PKI publications have stressed the disparities of landownership and of landed 
wealth, especially in Javanese peasant society.25 And Aidit has urged the PKI 
“to develop the anti-feudal agrarian revolution” and liberate the Indonesian peasants 
who “are still in a position of slavery, living a poverty stricken and backward life 
under the oppression of the landlords and usurers. . . .” 


4. Cautious collaboration with the bourgeoisie 

In his book Indonesian Society and the Indonesian Revolution Aidit distinguishes 
between the so-called compradore bourgeoisie, whose members are lackeys of foreign 
capitalists, and the national or petty bourgeoisie, which sometimes is stifled by 
foreign capital, but sometimes collaborates with it. The wavering nature of the 
national bourgeoisie makes it an uncertain ally for the proletariat, but under certain 
conditions collaboration is possible. The situation is all the more difficult, according 
to Aidit, because “‘the majority of the members of the party are of bourgeois origin” 
so that the temptation to seek agreement with the national bourgeoisie is dangerously 
strong. Dangerous, because the bourgeoisie “may hesitate and betray’; this 
happened in the case of the Madiun affair of 1948. 


5. Emphasis on ideological and organizational discipline 

The absence of consistent ideological preparation and lack of organizational 
efficiency in the PKI’s past history has been repeatedly criticized by Aidit. “Only 
a party which masters Marxist-Leninist theory’’, and which “‘is not afraid of criticism 
and self criticism’’ can hope to succeed, he has written. Adequate training before 
one is admitted to full-fledged party membership and renewed emphasis on publishing 
party literature have been the results of this policy. In addition to such communist 
classics as Lenin’s Left-Wing Communism, An Infantile Disorder and Stalin’s Economic 
Problems of Socialism in the USSR especially Chinese communist publications are 
studied. Mao Tse-tung’s On Practice and his On Contradictions between the People 
have recently been closely studied and discussed. 


6. Solidarity with other “‘people’s movements” in the world 

Solidarity is not only sought with communist movements throughout the world, 
but especially with such movements in the “uncommitted’’ and underdeveloped 
nations of Africa and Asia, whose socio-economic problems are roughly similar to 
Indonesia’s. In practice this has permitted the PKI to endorse Indonesia’s “‘inde- 
pendent” foreign policy, support such gatherings as the Bandung conference of 
African-Asian nations of 1955, and in the case of rifts within the A-A nations to 
throw its influence behind the more enragé segment of these nations. Over the 
years Nasser and Kassem have tended to replace Nehru as PKI approved foreign 
idols for the Indonesian masses. 

In the implementation of these policy objectives the PKI uses both front 
groups and party hierarchy. Communist domination extends itself to the country’s 
major labour federations (SOBSI and SARBUPRI), and is especially strong among 


25The PKI has conducted extensive investigations into the “‘survivals of feudalism” in 
rural Java. For some of the results of this analysis, especially as regards extent of ‘“‘land- 
lordism”, rural indebtedness and inequalities in land tenure see Review of Indonesia, Jan. 1959, 
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estate and oil workers, stevedores, and communications and transport employees. 
It has been spreading to civil service groups and even to armed forces associations 
(PKI influence is strong in the AURI, Indonesia’s air force). The communist 
veterans organization PERBEPSI has more than 200,000 members, and other 
communist influenced veterans groups have been clandestinely organized in armed 
“people’s shock squadrons’. Of late communist influence has penetrated the 
“village security guards’’, groups of villagers organized as an auxiliary police force 
under military supervision for the purpose of defense against ubiquitous dacoits. 
Among students and other youth communist influence has also consolidated itself, 
and one communist youth front, Akoma, which dates from revolutionary times 
has more than a million members, most of them in Java. All these front groups 
are especially valuable today, because of the special recognition given to so-called 
“functional groups” (e.g. labour, veterans, youth, professional and business groups) 
in the restructuring of the Indonesian government in the present phase of “guided 
democracy”. Since Aidit’s special interest in the peasantry, communist activists 
are enlisting followers in the BTI, the Indonesian peasants’ front, particularly in 
depressed areas like Central and East Java, but also among the land hungry squatters 
on estate lands in East Sumatra and among Javanese colonists in South Sumatra. 
Front organizations are also being organized among professional workers and 
intellectuals and a number of noted Indonesian artists have added their names to 
the ranks of prominent communist converts of late. 

The organizational backbone of the communist movement, however, is the 
revised system of hierarchical levels and balances, promulgated after considerable 
opposition from the Alimin-Tan Ling-djie group, in the 1951 constitution of the 
party.26 This organizational table provides for the following strata: 


1. For the entire country: the national party congress, the national party 
conference and the central committee of the party (CC). 

2. In each province (propinsi): the provincial party organization, the provincial 
party conference, and the provincial party committee (provcom). The party 
organization of the capital city Djakarta has the same character and status as 
those of a provincial organization (e.g. Djakarta party organization, Djakarta party 
conference and Djakarta party committee). 

3. In each regency (kabupatén): the party section, the conference of the party 
section, and the section committee (secom). Party organizations in large cities 
have the same standing as those of regencies. 


4, In each district (ketjamatan): the party subsection, conference of the party 
subsection, and subsection committee (subsecom). Party organizations in smaller 
towns have the same standing as those of districts. 


5. In individual factories, schools, offices, encampments or other “‘organizational 
production units’: the party resort, the resort meeting, and the resort committee 
(recom). 


6. Party resorts are further subdivided into groups (cells) of up to 7 members. 


*°Kepartaian dan Parlementaria Indonesia, Djakarta, 1954, pp. 501-6. 
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Although the PKI’s constitution has much to say of “internal democracy’’, the 
centre of political gravity in the party’s organization lies with the respective executive 
committees, which are elected by the various plenary organizations at each level 
(é.g. the CC is elected by the national party congress, the subsecom by the party’s 
subsection). A national party congress is held every four years and lays down 
general party policy. In between times the CC is in effect empowered to speak 
for the congress, and in between congresses the CC can call together a national con- 
ference, whose total membership is determined by the CC. Conference delegates 
are designated by the respective provcoms. The national conference’s task, like 
that of the conferences at lower levels, is to consider immediately pressing problems. 
Conference decisions are subject to national congress approval but may be acted 
on until the congress convenes. In 1958 the sixth plenum of the CC approved the 
election to the executive committee of the political bureau of the CC of Aidit, 
M. H. Lukman, Njoto and Sudisman, making the first three in effect a triumvirate 
with broad powers.?? Special interlocking departments at various organizational 
levels and directed by the CC (e.g. Agitprop, Labour, Peasants, etc.) round out the 
party structure. In line with the party’s “Three Year Expansion Programme’’, 
adopted in 1956, all branches of the party in Java are to hold “Political Schools” 
for party neophytes. Considerations of space do not permit more extensive dis- 
cussion,?® except to emphasize the tight monolithic nature of party organization 
and the development of a PKI representative system in the villages, which has 
greatly contributed to effective mobilization of popular opinion. The role of the 
Djakarta party organization is a preponderant one, however. 


Despite its new discipline, the PKI continues to exhibit a high degree of 
opportunism and flexibility in its organizational and ideological tactics. Thus in 
the city of Surabaya the party rose to eminence by using as the mould for its 
cadre formation the so-called rukun kampong (i.e. neighborhood associations in the 
poorer residential sections of the city), which had originally been established by 
the Japanese for purposes of control during their occupation of Indonesia. During 
the turbulence of the revolution young communist organizers took over these 
organizational devices, set up armed “security guards’ within them, dispensed 
jobs and food through them, and ultimately infiltrated organized labour through 
them. Ideological flexibility is maintained by critical analysis of all major public 
issues of the day, and discussions in party reviews and papers, all of which give 
the impression that the party is intensely involved in everyday national problems 
and strives to meet them on the basis of its special dialectic. An example is the 
stress on national consolidation and national strength instead of the “‘policy of 
begging” in connection with Indonesia’s claim on West New Guinea, a matter on 
which the PKI has taken an unequivocal stand.?9 


27 Documents of the Sixth Plenum of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Indonesia, 


Djakarta, 1958, p. 80. ae + 
‘ 28For details and discussion of the party’s organization see the PKI training pamphlet, 
Program Umum dan Konstitusi Partai Komunis Indonesia. Susunan Organisasi Partat, 
Djakarta, 1956. ; 
29See e.g. Havian Rakjat (Djakarta), 11 July 1959. 
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To what extent this national orientation is in accord with Soviet design is not 
known; in the past Soviet theoreticians have occasionally had some harsh things 
to say about the Indonesian national revolution and about the role of the PKI in 
it. It seems, however, that Aidit is in high favor in Moscow as well as Peking, 
and that the emphasis on orthodox ideological training for party neophytes in the 
approved communist classics, as well as support of Soviet foreign policy, particularly 
in the Near and Far East, help remove suspicion that the PKI’s new flexibility 
may turn into what is commonly referred to as “‘Titoism’’. Indonesian communist 
theoreticians have lately taken great care publicly to dissociate PKI policy from 
that of the Yugoslav Communist League, accusing the latter of ideological “‘one- 
sidedness” and of “‘revisionism’’.*t But because of the Indonesian government’s 
attempt to make a strong friend out of Yugoslavia the PKI’s criticism has remained 
comparatively mild. The real ‘‘Titoists’’ in Indonesia are concentrated in the small 
and ineffective Proletarian Party (Partai Murbah), founded in 1948 by Tan Malakka 
after his attempt to use the communist movement in a major coup had failed. 
The PKI has little to fear from the Partai Murbah, principally because the flexibility 
and new national emphasis in PKI policy cuts the ground from under the Proletarian 


group. 


Thus, more than 39 years after its founding the PKI’s position on the three 
major issues that confronted it at its birth has come around by almost 180 degrees. 
Despite recent strains, the party is a supporter of the government, and participates 
actively in local councils and in parliamentary life. It is hospitable to collaboration 
with virtually every organization that wants it (it has even proposed co-operation 
to its bitter enemies the Masjumi and Socialist Parties), and it has fared well by 
this seemingly co-operative stand. Thirdly, it has pitched its appeal to an audience 
much larger than just the industrial proletariat; its work in the depressed rural 
areas of Java is particularly noteworthy. Above all it has tried to integrate itself 
with popular Indonesian aspirations, at least on Java, where its principal strength 
s concentrated. During the 1958 national conference of the party, for example, 
resolutions were adopted praising the armed forces that had successfully battled 
the Sumatran rebels and expressing sympathy for the victims of the “‘fascist cruelties”’ 
perpetrated by the rebels.** Though the second national parliamentary elections 


Ruth T. McVey, The Soviet View of the Indonesian Revolution, Interim Report Series, 
Modern Indonesia Project, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 1957. 

*INjoto, “Some Matters concerning Yugoslavia and Indonesia Considered from the Philo- 
sophical Point of View’’, Review of Indonesia, vol. 5, Oct. 1958, no. 10, pp. 30-4. Njoto is 
deputy-secretary-general of the central committee of the PKI. 

*1The leadership of the Partai Murbah consists chiefly of erstwhile followers of Tan Malakka, 
notably the veteran communist Sukarni. In 1956 new strains developed between Aidit and 
Alimin, primarily a belated consequence of the Madiun affair, and since then Alimin seems to 
have shown Sympathy for the Murbah group. Murbah’s programme, summarized under the 
slogan “‘Anti-Fascism, Anti-Imperialism, Anti-Capitalism in the joint Proletarian Struggle” 
tends to differ little from the PKI, except that it is closely attuned to the mystiques of Javanese 
nativism. In the first national election late in 1955 Murbah fell just short of polling 200,000 
votes and obtained 2 seats in parliament. (It had had 4 seats in the provisional parliament.) 
For its programme see Kepartaian dan Parlementaria Indonesia, op. cit., pp. 545-55. 


8C,.P.I. Holds National Conference”, Review of Indonesia, vol. 5, Aug. 1958, no. 8, pp. 3-5. 
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have been postponed—despite the PKI’s bitter opposition—the Indonesian com- 
munists are in a stronger position than at any other time in their history, and the 
definition of the PKI’s ‘‘urgent task”’ in the country, “‘the liberation of the Indonesian 
people from slavery and poverty’’,®4 is gaining impressive popular concurrence. 


University of Bridgeport 


34Pyogramme of the Communist Party of Indonesia adopted at the Fifth Congress of the Central 


Committee of the Communist Party of Indonesia in March, 1954, Agitprop Department of the 


Communist Party of Indonesia, s.a.e.l., p. 12. 


Singapore — City and State 


By CHARLES GAMBA 


On Saturday, 30 May of this year, the voting population of Singapore elected 
a new government. It gave its overwhelming support to the People’s Action 
Party—the PAP. This event had a twofold significance. Firstly, the elections 
marked the dividing line over which Singapore had to step, to emerge from a Crown 
Colony into an internally self-governing state. Secondly, Singapore was now 
governed by a party whose avowed aim was to create an “independent, democratic, 
non-communist socialist Malaya’’.? 


The party obtained 43 seats’ out of 51. That such would have been the result 
was obvious long before the elections, once a comparison was made between the 
thorough organization and closeness of the ranks in the PAP, and the divisions, 
bickerings and disorganization clearly apparent in the opposing groups. 


Singapore Political Parties 
Elections of 1959 


Party? Candidates Elected Party? Candidates Elected 
PAP 51 43 PR 4 — 
SPA 39 4 LF 3 —_ 
Ind. 35 1 PMIP 3 — 
en 32 — SMU a — 
UMNO 8 3 MIC 2 — 
CP 5 — KURA 2 — 
MCA 5 — WP 2 7 


1See e.g., PETIR, Official Organ of the People’s Action Party, Vol. 1, No. 10, Singapore, 
Oct. 1957. (PETIR is the Malay word for lightning. The PAP’s emblem is a red flash of 
lightning within a blue circle.) 

"PAP, People’s Action Party; 

SPA, Singapore People’s Alliance (a combination of former Liberal Socialist, Labour Front 

and nondescript political personalities led by the previous Chief Minister, Lim Yew Hock); 

Ind., independent candidates (conservative) ; 

LS, Liberal Socialist Party, representing almost entirely Chinese business and banking 

interests (conservative); and including the remaining vestiges of the Progressive Party, 

a former pro-colonial, pro-British group; 

UMNO, the United Malays National Organization branch in Singapore ; 

CP, Citizen’s Party (conservative), created at the eve of the elections by a dissident 

minority group; 

MCA, the Malayan Chinese Association branch in Singapore; 

PR, Party Ra’ayat, actually a cover for certain extreme left-wing elements; 

LF, what was left over after the creation of the SPA, led by Francis Thomas, one of its 

original founders; 

PMIP, Pan-Malayan Islamic Party, composed entirely of Malays with strong theocratic- 

feudal tendencies; 

SMU, Singapore Malay Union, all-Malay. At one stage they demanded the restoration 

of a Malay Sultanate in Singapore; 

MIC, the Malayan Indian Congress branch in Singapore, representing only Indians; 

KURA, Katong United Residents Association, formed immediately before the elections 

by a small conservative group; 

WP, Workers’ Party founded by the first Chief Minister, David Marshall. 
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The PAP won every “straight fight’? and in 23 other constituencies every one 
of the PAP candidates polled more than the combined votes of all their opponents. 
Of 524,420 ballots cast, 283,799 went to the People’s Action Party. The overall 
voting percentage was 89.4, of which 54 per cent. went to the PAP. 


The PAP was first formed in 1954 by a mixed group of socialist inclined white- 
collar workers, professional men, civil servants and ordinary labourers. It caught 
the imagination of the masses because of its dynamism, honesty and of its con- 
sistent and unequivocal stand on each of its political planks. On an island where 
fifty per cent. of the population is below 21 years of age, the youthfulness of the 
PAP leaders may also have had something to do with voting propensities—for few 
are above 45 years of age. Some of the spirit to be found in this group originated 
from an earlier party, the Malayan Democratic Union, which between 1946 and 
1948 was most vocal in asking for self-government for Malaya and Singapore. 
Similarly to the MDU, the early PAP included socialists as well as extreme left- 
wing sympathizers and crypto-communists.4 Towards the end of 1957 the party 
purged itself and strengthened its organization still more on the basis of cadres 
centrally controlled and strictly disciplined. 


Many of its leaders are English-educated. Lee Kuan Yew,5 the Prime Minister, 
is a Cambridge-educated lawyer; Toh Chin Chye,* the Deputy Prime Minister, is 
an academic physiologist well-known in his field of research; Goh Keng Swee,’ the 
Minister of Finance, is a London-educated statistician ; Kenneth Byrne,® the Minister 
of Labour and Law, was a Queen’s Scholar; Yong Nyuk Lin,® the Minister for 
Education, was educated at Raffles College (later the University of Malaya); S. 
Rajaratnam,’ the Minister for Culture, was at one stage the political editor of the 
Singapore Standard, and had previously worked in Fleet Street ; and Ong Eng Guan,24 
the Minister for National Development and former Mayor of Singapore, obtained a 
Bachelor of Commerce degree from Melbourne University. There is therefore a 


3Seven. 

4See C. Gamba, ‘‘Labour and Labour Parties in Malaya’, Pacific Affairs, Vol. XXXI, 
No. 2, June 1958; ‘“‘“Malayan Labour, Merdeka and After’, India Quarterly, Vol. XIV, No. 3, 
July-September, 1958. 

5Lee Kuan Yew: aged 36, born in Singapore, educated at Raffles Institution, obtained the 
best results in Malaya in the Cambridge School Certificate in 1939, was awarded a scholarship 
to Raffles College, attended Cambridge University, double first in law, first in the Honour list, 
then awarded a star for special distinction. 

®6Toh Chin Chye: aged 37, born in Perak, educated at Raffles College, later obtained a 
Ph.D. in physiology from the National Institute for Medical Research, London. ; 

7Goh Keng Swee: aged 41, born in Malacca, educated at the Singapore Anglo-Chinese 
School and Raffles College where he obtained a Diploma in Arts. He later obtained a Ph.D. 
in Economics from the London School of Economics. 4 

8Kenneth M. Byrne: aged 46, born in Singapore, educated at Raffles College, St. Xavier's 
Institution, became Queen’s Scholar and completed his Law studies at Oxford University. 

®Yong Nyuk Lin: aged 41, born in Seremban, educated at Raffles College, was a science 
teacher, then manager of a large insurance company. Lem 

10S. Rajaratnam: aged 44, born in Ceylon, educated at St. Paul’s Institution, Seremban, 
and Raffles Institution, Singapore. During World War II worked in Fleet Street, later joined 
the Malaya Tribune, then became political editor of the Singapore Standard, and before the 
elections was with the Straits Times. 

110ng Eng Guan: aged 34, born in Malacca, was educated locally then graduated from the 
University of Melbourne, obtaining a bachelor’s degree in Commerce and the Diploma in Public 
Administration. 
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blend of East and West in these men, which has given them the ability to under- 
stand fully western motivations and to sense eastern feelings. Yet all of ‘3 ° 
intensely Asian. One should say, more correctly, intensely Malayan. it is proba ep 
this strong feeling of dedication for their own people and highly critical attitude 
towards western colonial policies, that has encouraged some foreign correspondents 
to dub Lee Kuan Yew and some of his colleagues as anti-European. 


Over a number of years this writer had the opportunity to meet intimately 
each one of the PAP leaders and to co-operate with them in a variety of ways. 
In particular, he met at close quarters Lee Kuan Yew and Kenneth Byrne during 
the preparation of labour cases to be presented before arbitration boards and courts 
of inquiry. With both he could work with complete ease and achieve perfect 
understanding, coupled with mutual trust and respect. 


It is true that many of the PAP leaders’ public speeches have been violently 
anti-colonial, which has meant, by implication and direct statement, that they 
were critical of British colonial policies and of the role played by many Europeans 
in Malaya, particularly in the civil service. But this critical attitude against the 
European is quite common in other parts of Asia, even though some Asian political 
leaders may be called pro-western and overtly seem to abide by the diplomatic 
niceties of handshakes and smiles. 


On the other hand, the repeated warnings by the PAP to the Asian so-called 
English-educated group within the Singapore civil service, are not to be explained 
as resentment against English education, but as resentment against certain affecta- 
tions, attitudes of mind and ways of life. The English-educated civil servant is a 
by-product of British colonialism and today he must adapt himself to a very different. 
way of life. In all fairness it ought to be said that it was not his fault that he was 
trained to become the servant of a colonial government and, that in the process, 
he was given privileges and benefits unobtainable by the non-English educated. 
In so doing, however, many developed a mental cleavage between themselves and 
the non-English educated. Today the tables have turned, and the process of 
re-adaptation of the English-educated, while most painful, must unavoidably 
continue. The Prime Minister, Lee Kuan Yew, stated: 


The English-educated are singularly placed. By virtue of 
the past history of this territory they play an important part 
in this transition. 


They can help in bridging the gulf between the Colonial past and 
the egalitarian future... . 12 


. . + The boss is no longer the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The bosses, collectively, are the miserable hawkers and 
labourers, teachers and clerks—the people of Singapore. . . .13 


The PAP is a party of young men—probably angry young men—and its left- 
wing-ism is the most dynamic anywhere in Asia, if no account is taken of Asian 
communism. ‘Their anger is not easily explainable, nor must it be given a straight- 
forward dictionary meaning. Its main elements are a combination of impatience 


12] egislative Assembly, Debates, 21 July 1959. 
18See also Stvaits Times, 22 July 1959. 
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towards previous muddling and slow-thinking colonial attitudes; resentment of 
injustices, suffered by one personally, and by the masses at large under the colonial 
régime or through it. At this point one should not forget the psychological and 
actual physical impact of the Japanese occupation of Malaya, which had much 
deeper repercussions on the Chinese than on any of the other races. There is then 
the youthful pride in one’s strength coupled with unwillingness to accept moral 
and political forms of weakness, and deep concern with an economic situation seriously 
affected by an enormously increasing population.14 To this involved situation 
must be added the deep, continuous worry over the communal question of possible 
and actual friction between Chinese and Malays. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the new leadership has little time for old practices and old views, and can 
have little respect for time-hallowed formulae, clichés and definitions. 


The party today governs in a strictly centralized manner. It is a government 
by cabinet decisions. The Legislative Assembly is only a forum for discussions 
The opposition may well be discounted—eight against forty-three. 


We are not really concerned with them [said the Prime 
Minister.] As a political force representing a sizeable portion of _ 
the community, they have ceased to matter. . 


... We acknowledge that [the UMNO members] . . . carry 
with them a considerable body of Malay opinion. But not all. 


As for the others, they are like gunny-bags which I used to 
see in Japanese-occupied Singapore, hanging up across the field 
for Japanese soldiers to do bayonet practice—dead ducks... .4 


The policies to be implemented are discussed at the level of the party executive, 
the membership of which includes all the ministers. In any case, the overall policy 
plan is not being worked out piecemeal now. It was already being framed in the 
mind of its originators in 1954 and its most important elements—those related 
to anti-colonialism—had been openly thrashed out by such groups as the Malayan 
Communist Party, the MDU, the United Malays National Organization, the Malayan 
Indian Congress and Malayan Chinese Association in 1947 and 1948. Furthermore, 
basically these elements had affinity with the ideals of every post-war Asian political 


movement. 


By 1956 the plan had already been mentioned in public speeches and by the 
end of 1958 the leaders knew in every detail where they wanted to go and what 
they wanted to do. The publication of The Task Ahead," the PAP five year plan, 
was only an outward demonstration of something which had already been fully 
discussed and agreed. Only certain minor points needed attention, and this the 


new government is doing day by day. 


14The rate of population growth in Singapore is about four-and-a-half per cent. per annum. 
To this figure must be added the entrance in the labour market of approximately one hundred 
teenagers every day for the next twelve years, and a known unemployment figure that at the 
end of March of this year stood at approximately 43,000. 


15. egislative Assembly, Debate, 21 July 1959. 
The Task Ahead, PAP's five year plan, 1959-64, Parts 1 and 2, Singapore, May 1959. 
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The plan has been envisaged to take care of the industrial under-development 
of Singapore and its attendant problems. Singapore is without raw materials nor 
has it land space for large-scale agriculture. The productivity of the island, there- 
fore, depends on the ability of the people to utilize its own potential skill mobilizing 
it into fruitful productive labour. The plan, thus, covers eight integrated points: 


(1) Development of Industries 

In order to provide concrete plans and estimates for the setting up of industries 
the government will establish an Economic Development Board. The members 
of this board will consist of scientists, engineers, trade union leaders and enlightened 
industrialists. It will have at its disposal a staff of experts so that it will be able 
to develop and appraise individual projects with technical competence. 


The planned industrial enterprises will be run either by the board or in 
co-operation with private capital. Purely private capital enterprises will also 
receive the co-operation of the board. Although the PAP disagrees with the con- 
tention that the survival of Singapore depends on foreign capital and foreign 
capitalists, nevertheless foreign capital business concerns that wish to establish 
factories in Singapore will be given encouragement and assistance. 


(2) Development of Agriculture and Fisheries 

There will be increased research into the breeding and nutrition of livestock 
so that new genetic strains suitable to our climatic environment will be produced. 
Poultry which are better egg layers and pigs which mature earlier will thus be 
made available to our farmers. Investigations will be made into the utilization of 
locally available materials for the production of animal fodder. 


Singapore being an island, it is important that the government should 
energetically develop fisheries as a sector of the economy. Positive assistance will 
be given to fishermen in the purchase of fishing equipment and in the transportation 
of their catch. 


(3) Streamlining the State Administration 

There will be a reorganization of the public service departments including the 
absorption of City Council departments into the government ministries. A Public 
Utilities Board under the supervision of the Ministry of Local Government will be 
created in order to administer the distribution of water, electricity and gas. 


By reorganizing the administrative state organs there will be avoided a duplica- 
tion of functions and work and administrative expenditure thus reduced. 


(4) Training of Personnel for Construction Work 

In order to mobilize the skills of the people, the development of vocational 
training schools, technical schools, the Polytechnic and the scientific and technical 
departments of the University of Malaya and Nanyang University will be speeded 
up. In addition, an Institute of Applied Chemistry and Technology will be 
established. There will be teaching and research institutes to foster the study of 
the technology and applications of agricultural, forest and marine products in 
industry. 
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(5) Strengthening the Education of our Children 

In order that children may play their proper role in the task of nation building 
and in the task of economic and social reconstruction, there will be a revision of 
the content of the instruction in the schools. More importance will be placed on 
the subjects that have a relation to the realities of Singapore and Malaya’s own 
economic and social conditions, and to the actual needs of the Malayan society . 
The study of languages, mathematics and scientific subjects will be emphasized. 
Moreover the use of the tools that are more commonly used in trade and industry 
during practical work classes will be fostered and encouraged. This means that 
the government will make provisions for equipping the schools with more science 
laboratories and workshops. 

That the recommendations of the 1955 All-Party Report on Chinese education 
will be vigorously implemented and the teaching of Malay carried out in all schools. 


(6) Improving the Health of the People 

The disease that is most prevalent in Singapore today is tuberculosis. 
It is a disease which flourishes with malnutrition and bad housing conditions. In 
order to check the spread of tuberculosis, the government will introduce extensive 
prophylactic measures on a large scale. This shall be done by introducing mass 
B.C.G. vaccinations and carrying out mass X-ray examinations. 

Hospitalization will be decentralized. The government shall establish two 
district hospitals and assist mass organizations in the setting up of People’s Clinics. 


(7) Improving the Welfare of the Workers 

The PAP believes that only by ensuring that the working classes themselves 
are united can the workers be assured of a fair return for their labour and so improve 
their material welfare. In order to unify the working classes they must be rallied 
together under a unified trade union movement. The government will foster the 
unity of the trade unions and erect a Trade Union House which will be the head- 
quarters of the trade union movement. 

The government will also erect an independent Labour Court for the solution 
of industrial disputes, and any trade union will be able to opt whether it wishes 
this Labour Court to arbitrate in an industrial dispute. When a union so opts 
the employer will automatically be brought within the Court’s jurisdiction. 

There will be a revision of the Master Plan and the adoption of a realistic 
housing policy according to our available resources. The government intends 
building low-cost housing units that will be within the means of the working classes - 


(8) Emancipation of Women 

The women in Singapore form nearly half of the population. In order to 
emancipate them from the bonds of feudalism and conservatism a monogamous 
marriage law will be passed. Such a law, however, will not apply in those cases 
where there is a conflict with their religious beliefs. 

Furthermore to free working-class women from domestic drudgery and household 
slavery the government shall carry out an extensive education campaign on family 
limitation and the rights of women. To enable working-class women to play their 
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proper role in industry, more créches shall be established which will take care of 
the babies when the mothers go to work. The government intends fostering the 
principle, if necessary by legislation, that there shall be equality of women with 
men in all spheres and shall encourage them to come forward and play a leading 
role in politics, administration, business and industry, education and in other 
spheres.?” 

The government has already taken steps to establish the Economic Develop- 
ment Board by the appointment of a manager. It has absorbed the City Council 
within the Ministry of National Government, and has tabled an amendment to 
the Trade Unions Ordinance, to deal with yellow and splinter unions. 


The task facing the PAP must be viewed in two ways: domestic, as one of 
economic and social development; and national, as one of political growth. But 
if such twofold task were so clearly identifiable in its constituent parts, the PAP’s 
job of governing would be relatively easy. In fact the two aspects are continually 
converging, touching, by-passing and meeting each other. No economic problem 
in Singapore can be solved without taking into account the Federation of Malaya. 
No political problem in the Federation remains untouched by attitudes, feelings 
and moves in Singapore, however delicate these may be. 


Can the PAP form of “democratic socialism’’ be made to work in an entrepét 
economy ? Can it be made to work under conditions of political semi-independence ? 
Side by side to an extreme right-wing, and in some cases almost feudal-theocratic, 
conservative régime as operating in the Federation of Malaya ? 


These questions are most difficult to answer and, in any case, they only give 
the analyst the bare bones of the situation which, in fact, is still more complex, 
This can be viewed from four different aspects: one of welfare, two of socio-economics 
and one purely political. 


The main responsibility or the PAP is to improve the standard of living of 
over three-fifths of the Singapore population, all belonging to the working class. 
Furthermore, the PAP feels a moral responsibility for the welfare of the working 
class section in the Federation—well over six million.18 Behind the glitter of 
Singapore Raffles Place, Raffles Hotel, the European Swimming Club and Tanglin 
Club, and the homes of the Chinese millionaires who made their wealth as compradores 
for European commercial and trading interests, there is the immense poverty of the 
squatters and hawkers, and the squallor of petty clerks and white-collar workers 
with their large families.1® Behind the ostentatious facade of the Kuala Lumpur 
of Diplomatic Alley, the Federal and Merlin Hotel, the villas of ministers, bankers 


UTh , : ; 

rear ee: oN egeg were announced by the PAP chairman at a Special Party Congress on 
18Singapore has a population of 1,445,930 persons, and the Federation of Mal 

In Singapore, approximately 77 per cent. of the population is Chinese. In aespicariiion 

4 a cent. 7 valey, pet pant pines, 11 per cent. Indian and 3 per cent. ‘‘others’’. The 

argest proportion out of the grand total of 7,722,845 st i ; 

po il at Cir people belongs to the working class whether 


19See, e.g., Goh Keng Swee, Urban Income and Housi i 
stivapere! 10681 98e ousing, A Report on the Social Survey of 
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and European plantations and mining heads, is the intense poverty of two-thirds 
of the Malayan population—the rural dwellers, the people of the kampong,” the 
ordinary workers, who can hardly support their families at subsistence level.22 
This is the true after-effect of the lop-sided socio-economic policies of colonial 
Britain.*# This is what both governments have to contend with in Malaya. 


Secondly, Singapore, since Raffles’ days, has depended for its livelihood almost 
entirely on its entrepét trade. During the past few years this trade has diminished 
and, in any case, even if it were greatly to improve, it could not support the fast 
increasing numbers. The island badly needs greater industrialization. The ultimate 
solution of its economic problems is unification with the Federation of Malaya. 
Meanwhile, can Singapore remain a stable and efficient port for Federation imports 
and exports? On the other hand, will the Federation continue to require the 
services of Singapore? The Alliance Government* has already taken steps to 
develop Port Swettenham, and a number of political personalities in the Federation 
would very gladly do away with the mainland’s dependence on the port of Singapore. 


Thirdly, Singapore must take into consideration her next nearest neighbour— 
Indonesia—once one of her strongest customers. Can the PAP, with limited powers 
of internal self-government, trade and cultural relations, keep out the trouble- 
makers engaged in rebel activities in Sumatra and elsewhere on Indonesian soil, 
who found Singapore a good pied-d-terre ? 

Lastly, how long will the people of Singapore allow their island to remain a 
British military base, particularly since it is known that atomic weapons of some 
kind are stored within or in the vicinity of the island ? 


The forces in our favour [said the Leader in the PETIR issue 
immediately after the elections] are first, the tremendous energy 
and drive of our intelligent, hardworking and thrifty population, 
ready to work hard to build a more prosperous society. Secondly, 
Singapore’s geographical position which gives it a dominating place 
in the trade of South East Asia. Over the decades, a complex 
but efficient network of trade and communication lines, banking 
and insurance has been built up between Singapore and all the 
countries of the South East Asian archipelago. Thirdly, the fact 
that both the Federation and the British Governments recognise 
that economic prosperity and stability in Singapore will indirectly 
make it more likely that their stakes are preserved. And to this 
extent the economic influence of the Federation and the British 
may be made to work in our favour. The forces against us are 
the fear of non-Chinese races in South East Asia of Chinese 
dominance and the growing emphasis on nationalist economic 
policies in Indonesia and the Federation of Malaya. We are in 
a predominantly Malay-speaking region which stretches from 
Sumatra right across to the Celebes and the Philippines. Singapore 
is a predominantly Chinese city in the middle of this region. Hence 


20 village, or any village in Malaya. ; 
siSee eae Aus weave os the Political Economy of Poverty, Singapore, 1959; also Renchana- 
: . Kemiskinan, Singapore, 1959. ; 
ae. pe cgome, “Poverty, and some socio-economic aspects of hoarding, saving and 
borrowing in Malaya’, Malayan Economic Review, Vol. III, No. 2, Singapore, October 1958. 
23UJMNO-MCA-MIC, the coalition governing the Federation of Malaya. 
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we need great tact, to avoid upsetting the susceptibilities of our 
neighbours in this region. Both Indonesia and the Federation 
are anxious to establish direct trade lines with their buyers and 
sellers, cutting out Singapore as the broker. Both Indonesia and 
the Federation are putting up protective barriers against the entry 
of manufactured goods from outside their territories. But unlike 
Indonesia and the Federation, putting up tariff barriers will not 
give Singapore the same market potential. Hence the need for 
Singapore’s energetic mainly Chinese population to cooperate 
with and not compete with our Federation and Indonesian 
neighbours. We must never let the issue be or appear to be that 
of a city state of about one million Chinese and five hundred 
thousand other races setting the pace in the social revolution of 
the whole of the South East Asian archipelago. 


The Federation of Malaya, Indonesia and the British are the 
three main outside forces which can determine the economic 
prosperity in this region. If we pose the issue as one of the Chinese 
left wing socialism setting the pace for the whole Malayan archi- 
pelago, then we will arouse the suspicion and hostility of the 
Federation and Indonesian forces that can help us. But if our 
objectives are made the common objectives of the Federation and 
Indonesian peoples, then both the Federation and Indonesia will 
be on our side. 


The British force is a negative one from our point of view. 
They are interested in Singapore as a base, and, only indirectly 
and to a much lesser extent, in Singapore and Malaya remaining 
outside the Communist bloc. Our objective must therefore be to 
get the two positive forces, Malaya and Indonesia, to work in 
concert with us for common objectives beneficial to the whole 
region. The influence of the British can thereby be considerably 
diminished. If before the end of the five year term we have 
succeeded in establishing the beginnings of this, then we are on 
the right road to nationhood. But if we find ourselves at logger- 
heads not just with the British but also with the Federation of 
Malaya and the Indonesians, then we shall be in for a most 
unhappy time.*4 


The PAP has a task of national development which in the relatively small 
area of the island of Singapore, is of a magnitude similar to that confronting the 
Federation government. In both areas there is intense poverty. Yet, during the 
past half-century Malaya’s exports in rubber and tin alone came to the approximate 
value of M$30,000,000,000.28 As late as the period 1950-1, though economic 
development was considered a matter of top priority by the colonial government 
in Malaya, there took place a mass exodus of private capital, to other areas of the 
sterling block, to the tune of M$900,000,000.26 Over and above these amounts, 


*PETIR, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 1, Singapore, 17 July 1959. 

2°M$ 6.80=£Al. See also C. Gamba, The Origins of Trade Unionism in Malaya, University 
of Western Australia, 1959, now in process of publication. 

*6See e.g. J. P. Meek, Malaya: A Study of Governmental Response to the Korean Boom 
Cornell, Ap. 1955. ; 
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there is a sum of about M$100,000,000 which Malaya had to pay out to British 
colonial civil servants?’ so that Malayan civil servants could take over. 


It is not then a matter for wonder, if there are angry young men in the 
Malayan political field. 


Against this wealth, why such poverty? This is the query which may be 
posed by many former colonial areas. This question has been asked both in the 
Federation and in Singapore, and any smug (and statistically misleading) declaration 
that the standard of living of the Singapore masses is higher than elsewhere in 
Asia is not the answer. 


Placed between the Scylla of poverty and the Charybdis of communist infiltra- 
tion—which finds poverty the staunchest ally—the PAP must act, and must act 
quickly. It is for such a compelling reason, fully and clearly understood, that 
the PAP has taken upon itself the task of complete direction. By so doing it is 
now acting in a manner that, from without, and to conservative groups, from 
within, may appear undemocratic. But where poverty and subsistence living are 
endemic, democracy becomes a luxury enjoyed by the wealthy few. It is not 
democracy in any case. Only the state can attempt to lift the heavy burden 
crushing the poor. And the state, in Asia, must do this with vigour and promptness. 
It must cut through red tape and defeatism. 

If you try to ram the undiluted British style of democratic 
system in the context of South East Asia, it will collapse. 


You must try and translate into actual reality the basic 
conditions of a democratic system within the conditions which 
exist in Singapore, in Malaya and South East Asia.*8 


There is one last point to be explained. The day of the colonial European 
in Singapore, is over. Either he fits within the new system and works for it with 
dedication, or he may as well leave. Most of them are now leaving. The PAP 
is not the government of a ruling foreign minority such as was in operation during 
the days of the governors. 


If the European wishes to co-operate, he must accept this situation, but he 
must also accept the fact that however dedicated he might have been and however 
much, in a variety of ways—spiritually and by deed—he will have offered help to 
this movement of change, the social atmosphere surrounding him will now tend to 
be frigid. He is the orang puteh—the white man. This is the unfortunate, and 
sad, psychological reaction which colonialism has brought about in its wake, not 
only in Singapore. 

In conclusion, this much can be said. The PAP government is composed of 
Asians, and it is for Asians, and no other form of administration in Singapore would 
be able to control the dark forces of chaos. It greatly matters, therefore, that the 
PAP should not make any mistakes in the administration of its policies. The 


27Approximately M$ 80,000,000 by the Federation, and M$ 20,000,000 by Singapore, in 
abolition terms. These sums are not inclusive of pensions. 
28Lee Kuan Yew, Debate, ibid. 
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issue of the English-educated has ceased to be worthwhile as a political soap-box 
topic. In any case, there is great need for unity in Singapore, and this must be 
helped by pointing to the many similarities between groups, and not to the few 
differences. 


The civil service must undoubtedly be brought to recognize its new duties, 
but by discussion and not through fear. The trade union movement must be rallied 
around the ideal of loyalty to the state of Singapore, but it must not be made to 
feel that it is being forced into a straight jacket. The employers must be brought 
to accept fully the principle of collective bargaining and to recognize organized 
labour as the other partner in the process of national production. But if the govern- 
ment must intervene in industrial relations, even though it will be known that its 
sympathies will be very much with labour, it will nevertheless have to act with due 
impartiality, and any statutory body dealing with labour and employers will have 
to show this impartiality in action. 


The unintentional resentment or antagonism that the PAP government might 
help to develop by any mistake it may make in carrying out its policies or in the 
handling of groups or individuals, will be so much help given to the extreme left- 
wing. This will not need to create riots and strikes as it did in the past. It will 
only need to wait—wait for the mistakes to happen. Whatever may take place in 
Singapore in the future, no road will lead back in a semi-circle towards the right, 
but will carry on further to the left. It may well be, however, that if the PAP 
should fail in its mission, Britain, with the agreement of right-wing elements in 
the Federation, would lift the constitution instituting a quasi-military dictatorship. 
This would mean pushing back complete self-government for the Island by a few 
more decades, if not longer. 


The extreme left-wing elements, who operated in Singapore a few years ago, 
are still there. They are highly intelligent people and splendid organizers. They 
can never be underestimated. They must never be trusted, whatever they might 
say. They are as dedicated as the PAP. They have patience and they can wait. 
Theirs is a long-term plan. They are ruthless and are willing to use any means, 
anybody and any institution to achieve their ultimate aim. This was clearly seen 
in Singapore in 1955 and 1956. Thus, whatever the PAP may do, it has only one 
chance, and one only. It may be a uational-socialist party—some people call it 
that now. It might appear or may actually be dictatorial in its methods. It is 
nevertheless fully dedicated to the uplift of the ordinary working man and woman, 
and their children—the labouring masses in Singapore who are most in need of 
help. This is its mission and its aim. The one it must fulfill, the other it must 
not miss, for: ‘‘ ... Behind us there is no other alternative which is prepared to 


work the democratic system. In the last analysis, if we fail, then brute force 
returns.’’2® 


University of Malaya in Singapore 


29Lee Kuan Yew, Debate, ibid. 


The Australian Beef Export 
Trade and the Origins of the 
Australian Meat Board 


By R. DUNCAN 


Since 1880, when the Strathleven arrived in the United Kingdom with the first 
shipment of frozen beef from Australia, that commodity has been held in increasingly 
low regard by the British consumer. Its quality and condition consistently inferior, 
its supply irregular, it has been dominated by chilled beef, which normally has 
commanded a substantial price premium over it.! 


There were abundant reasons why chilled beef prospered at the expense of 
frozen, including—perhaps especially—Australian frozen. Whereas chilled closely 
approached fresh beef in both condition and appearance, frozen lost colour when 
thawed and the carcase dripped, owing to cellular damage sustained during the 
process of freezing. Accordingly it presented a sodden and uninviting appearance 
and tended to be stringy and flavourless. When, additionally, as was the case with 
the Australian product, the quality of the meat was often poor, and the age and 
weight of the cattle from which it was derived ill-suited to the increasing British 
demand for small, lean, tender joints, the result was disastrous. Laxity of grading 
in Australia further increased the difficulties of sale.? 


But even had the quality of Australian frozen beef been superior to that of all 
competitors, the irregularity of its supply would gravely have discouraged demand. 
Quantities shipped varied considerably from year to year and from month to month 
within particular years. In individual years Australian supplies reached their 
pronounced peak during the English summer and autumn when, successively, the 
demand for heavy meat was at a minimum and marketing from competitive sources 
at a maximum. Not only was this timing of arrivals unfortunate, but the 
uncertainty of Australian shipments made it impossible to satisfy a regular retail 
demand. When butchers had been induced to stock the Australian product they 
were usually extremely reluctant to resume doing so following a break in supply. 
Nor was the situation any better outside the retail trade. Irregularity of supply 


1Frozen beef is kept at temperatures varying between 12° F. and 20° F. It arrives at its 
destination hard frozen, requiring to be thawed out before use. Chilled beef is kept at tempera- 
tures of 28° F. to 30° F. It is marketed in soft condition ready for immediate consumption. 
Until the mid-1930s it was not possible for technical reasons for Australia to send chilled beef 
to the United Kingdom because of the long sea voyage involved. ‘ 

2T imitations of space have necessitated the confining of these early paragraphs to a series 
of bald, unreferenced assertions. The evidence upon which they are based will be found 
principally in the Pastoral Review, Melbourne, 1891+; W. Weddel and Co., Annual Review 
of the Frozen Meat Tvade, London, 1899-1928; Queensland royal commissions concerned with 
the beef trade, 1913, 1928 and 1945; and Annual Reports of the Queensland Meat Industry 
Board, 1931+ and of the Australian Meat Board, 1936+. See also my article, ‘‘The Demand 
for Frozen Beef in the United Kingdom, 1880-1940”, Journal of Agricultural Economics, July 


1956. 
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made it difficult to negotiate contracts with large institutions, upon which the trade 
came increasingly to depend, and prevented the regular despatch of refrigerated 
steamers, thus pushing up freight charges. 


In all these circumstances chilled enjoyed a substantial and increasing dominance 
over the frozen article, and over Australian frozen in particular. As British working 
class incomes rose, and supplies of chilled increased, the demand for the inferior 
product contracted, until by 1930 it had virtually been eliminated from the retail 
trade. The situation which obtained during 1891, when frozen prices were brought 
down to “an altogether unremunerative level’’ during a glut of chilled, became 
commonplace. Especially after 1920 the market for frozen was entirely dependent 
upon the supply of chilled. In many years prices received for the Australian com- 
modity were so little—if at all—above production and distribution costs as to 
render cattle grazing and, more occasionally, the operation of meatworks, the costs 
of which were less rigid, unprofitable in the Commonwealth. 


The excellence of competing products and the normal absence of outlets other 
than the United Kingdom were partly responsible for this situation. But the root 
causes of the weaknesses which low prices reflected lay in the nature of the northern 
Australian environment, for it was from the tropical north of the continent that 
the bulk of the export beef was drawn. Periodic droughts, occasional outbreaks 
of disease among the herds, the most serious of which resulted from the original 
tick infestation of the later 1890s, variations in cattle prices and fluctuations in 
the level of the Australian demand for beef were responsible for long term irregularity 
of supply. The uneven spread of shipments over a particular year was an expression 
of the markedly seasonal nature of beef production in tropical Australia. The beef 
season extended over about six months from March to August, with its height 
during June, July and August. This seasonal incidence was a reflection of the 
Australian habit, enforced by a want of suitable cattle fattening areas, of breeding 
and fattening on the same property, which was normally situated a considerable 
distance from the coast. The seasonal nature of the rainfall, concentrated into 
the summer months, heavy winter frosts, and long, often waterless, distances between 
these grazing lands and coastal meatworks obliged the marketing of fats during a 
few autumn and winter months. In the absence of sown pastures, adequate watering 
facilities, satisfactory communications and sufficiently high prices to induce and 
provide capital for efficient station management, fats of export quality were not 


available, nor could they have been moved if they had been during any other period 
of the year. 


The difficult environment, and distance from Europe, were also responsible 
for the inferior condition and quality of Australian beef. It was distance from 
Europe which prevented the shipment of chilled beef until the mid-1930s. It was 
the northern Australian environment which accounted for the poor quality of frozen. 
Most cattle were bred in a harsh climate, on second class country (the best areas in 
Queensland being reserved for sheep) and on very large holdings, requiring them 
to be almost constantly on the move in grazing or travelling to water. Further, 
the risk of drought, inadequate watering facilities and lack of capital meant that 
the average Queensland property, as late as the 1930s, was notable for an absence 
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of stud stock, inadequate fencing, too few paddocks and, consequently, poor herd 
control, inbreeding, lack of culling and spaying, and wildness in cattle. The long 
journey—sometimes up to 2,000 miles—from pastures to coastal meatworks, often 
without adequate feed and water and only too frequently carelessly droved and 
negligently trucked and railed, climaxed the beasts’ primitive existence. Under 
these conditions the achievement of early maturing, tender, lean, good quality cattle 
was impossible. 

These varied influences affecting supply and dere were responsible not only 
for the low prices received for Australian beef but also, in part, for high processing 
costs. The seasonal nature of production meant that meatworks, built to cope 
with the turn off of the peak months, lay virtually idle for half the year. And, 
because the works had originally been erected by pastoralists to serve particular 
districts, the geographical concentration of killing capacity was slight. Consequently 
excess capacity in the industry, even at the height of the season, was chronic and 
overhead costs high. Worse still, lack of concentration impeded the standardization 
of products, hindered attempts to achieve more regular export shipments and, by 
obliging vessels to load at a number of ports, lengthened voyage periods, increased 
shipping costs and adversely affected the quality of beef by exposing it to draughts 
of warm air as hatches were opened at each port. 

Clearly the rapid and simple correction of these manifold weaknesses was not 
possible. Significantly the two major efforts to improve the situation, prior to the 
establishment of the Australian Meat Board in 1936, were directed towards limited 
objectives. The first of these was the export of chilled beef. After persistent 
experiment it became possible, in the 1930s, to carry beef chilled to England, without 
deterioration through surface mould en route, provided the meat was hygienically 
handled and killed and the voyage period did not exceed 45 days. By 1938-9, 26 
per cent. of the total beef exported was chilled, but the degree of success achieved 
in the United Kingdom was below expectations. Australian chilled was not able 
to penetrate beyond the second quality market, where it fetched prices lower than 
those obtained by chilled from other sources, and, upon occasion, lower than those 
received for frozen. The difficulties, as of old, were inferior quality, aggravated 
by a failure to keep voyage periods below 45 days, and irregular supply. The latter 
weakness was especially unfortunate since chilled beef, not being able to be stored, 
has to be sold quickly. Causes of the trouble were the seasonal nature of the cattle 
industry, and, so far as uneven spread during the peak months was concerned, the 
inability of shipping companies to provide a sufficiently regular service. 

The second major effort to improve the situation of the beef trade was directed 
towards securing for the Australian product an expanding share of the United 
Kingdom market, at the expense of non-Empire producers, This effort was climaxed 
in 1932 at the Ottawa conference. The Australian delegation, which included a 
representative of the meat industry, persuaded the United Kingdom to declare 
that its policy in relation to meat production was, first, to secure development of 
home production and, second, to give the Dominions an expanding share of imports 
into Britain. To these ends it was decided that imports of foreign meat should be 
restricted by quotas, but that no limit should be placed upon the import of any 
meat from Australia before the end of June 1934. 
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These measures did not achieve the bolstering of the United Kingdom livestock 
industry which had been desired, cattle prices especially remaining very low. The 
British government, therefore, in July 1934 proposed, among other things, a further 
reduction of beef imports from all sources. Shortly afterwards it threatened to 
cut Australian imports to the level of the Ottawa base year, 1931-2. This caused 
grave alarm in the Commonwealth, which had been promised an expanding share 
of the United Kingdom market and which, having commenced chilled exports after 
1931-2, would have been prevented from exporting that commodity in other than 
“reasonable experimental” quantities. Nevertheless, quotas for shipments of both 
beef and mutton and lamb from Australia during 1935 were fixed, allowing only a 
small export of chilled beef. Australia thereupon sent a strong delegation to Britain 
to discuss long term policy. The issue of the negotiations was that regulation of 
imports from all sources was to be continued by agreement between the supplying 
countries, that Australia was to be permitted to substitute chilled for frozen to the 
full extent allowable within its quota, and that an Empire Meat Council was to be 
set up to regulate Empire supplies. In this latter connection the United Kingdom 
urged that there should be established in each Dominion a meat board affiliated 
with the Empire Meat Council and able to assist it. 


A meat board, or some body capable of correcting the deficiencies of the 
industry, effecting a degree of rationalization of it and achieving economies of scale 
had, indeed, been required for a very long time. The preceding argument has 
shown that there was a need for a host of improvements: regulation of supply to 
the United Kingdom; co-operation with the shipping companies to secure a more 
even spread of shipments during the peak season; quality improvement and pre- 
vention of shipments of inferior quality; the improvement of animal husbandry in 
Australia; the negotiation of standard forms of contracts, especially shipping con- 
tracts, at reduced rates; the improvement and standardization of grading and 
dressing ; more scientific research and the wider dissemination of its results; improved 
publicity; reduction of meatworks’ costs; the development of markets outside the 
United Kingdom; the collecting of statistical information regarding world production 
and consumption trends. As Mr. J. B. Cramsie, Chairman of the Australian Meat 
Council, argued in 1924: 


We need only one thing more to make this industry a per- 
manent success—a consolidated organisation which will enable us 
to compete with the world in the European markets and to expand 
our industry for our own and the country’s enrichment. We need 
to be able to crystallize the consensus of opinion in the industry 
as to how we can improve our cattle, minimize losses in transit, 
advertise our wares. We must organize supplies so that there may 
not be a beef and mutton shortage in one part of Australia, while 
in other parts the graziers are on the brink of ruin, the meat works 
closed, the meatworks unemployed and cattle eating out valuable 
pasture, but giving the nation no return. The nature of the indus- 
try obviously makes it impossible for individuals to effectively 
advertise our meat overseas successfully or to perform some other 
important functions, without the performing of which the industry 
and those engaged in it cannot prosper. We must therefore have 
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a system of co-operation to do these things, which are a business 
necessity.® 

The federal government, after the first world war, was fully alive to the need 
for organization and consistently took the initiative in trying to secure it. In the 
depression year of 1921 the Prime Minister, Mr. W. M. Hughes, told a deputation 
of graziers and exporters, anxious for government assistance, that the trade must 
organize and speak with one voice if it hoped to improve its situation. A few 
months later a federal subsidy of $d. a pound on exported beef was made con- 
ditional upon all sections of the industry co-operating in measures necessary to 
meet the situation, and upon steps being taken to establish a meat board designed 
to safeguard the interests of the industry, supervise it and, as far as possible, control 
it. Four years later, in 1926, another Prime Minister, Mr. S. M. Bruce, explained 
that the policy of his government was not to ‘‘take steps to organize”’ the industry, 
but to “give every assistance” if it would organize itself. True to this declaration 
successive commonwealth governments, during the years 1926-33, took the initiative 
in calling five national conferences of those interested in the trade, at each of which 
the desirability of some sort of national control board was discussed.4 

The reasons for this persistent commonwealth interest in the trade are clear. 
Mr. Bruce explained in 1923:> ‘‘We are coming to the assistance of the industry 
because it is essential in the interests of the people of Australia that the beef trade 
should not fail. It must be continued in the interests of the Empire as a whole.” 
The government was also deeply influenced by its attachment to the White Australia 
policy and the consequent need to develop north Australia. Mr. Bruce referred in 
this connection to “‘the need for populating the northern part of Australia’, while 
in 1936 an Australian delegate in the United Kingdom, urging generous treatment 
for his country’s beef, claimed that upon the success of the cattle industry depended 
the effective occupation of the greater part of the north and north-west of the 
continent. The maintenance of the White Australia policy was held to depend 
more upon the success of the beef industry than on that of any other industry in 
the commonwealth. And it was believed that the prosperity of the beef industry 
was dependent, at least partly, upon the establishment of some type of controlling 
board.® 

But, despite this favourable attitude of government, the 1920s and early 1930s 
saw a series of unsuccessful attempts to erect control machinery. The Australian 
Meat Council, set up in November 1922, in fulfillment of one of the conditions laid 
down by the federal government in granting the beef export bounty of that year, 
was liquidated Jess than four years later for want of support from graziers. During 
the following eight years no fewer than five national conferences, normally between 
producers, exporters and government representatives, discussed, and in most cases 
urged, the establishment of a control board, yet none was established. Similarly 
recommendations in 1928 by a Queensland royal commission for the setting up of 
federal rationalizing bodies came to nothing. The commission was, however, 


3N.S.W. Parl. Paps., 1924, Vol. 4, p. 724. 

4Pastoval Review (hereafter P.R.) 11 Ap. 1921, p. 311, 16 Dec. 1921, p. 991; Commonwealth 
Act No. 11 of 1922; Com. Parl. Debs., Vol. 114, p. 4286. 

5P.R., 16 Ap. 1923, p. 341. 6C.P.D., Vol. 147, p. 120. 
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responsible for the inauguration in 1931 of the Queensland Meat Industry Board, 
which to this day continues to do valuable work. It was concerned chiefly with 
improvements in slaughtering for the domestic market, but was also associated 
with scientific research into the problems of the chilled beef trade, quality improve- 
ments in cattle and the achievement of a more regular export supply.” 

Clearly by no means all producers and exporters were persuaded of the desir- 
ability of submitting to control. Their objections to the schemes from time to time 
proposed were various. The Australian Meat Council, for example, was regarded 
as “‘a dangerous abrogation of State rights’. It was claimed to involve an attempt 
to tax the stockowners of one state (New South Wales was particularly vocal on 
the issue) for the benefit principally of beef producing Queensland. And, as always 
under a federal system, the question of state representation proved difficult. The 
January 1933 proposal for an Australian Meat Export Council foundered upon this, 
among other obstacles, the smaller states expressing dissatisfaction with the repre- 
sentation to be allotted to them. Similarly in 1935 the large exporting states, 
New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland, were critical of a proposal of the 
Graziers’ Federal Council for a control board upon which each state was to have 
one representative. This division was, in part, a reflection of the conflicting interests 
of sheep and cattle men. Queensland objected to the 1925 scheme for a meat 
export board because it feared the swamping of the cattle section of the pastoral 
industry, while ten years later New South Wales and Victoria, which together 
shipped about 90 per cent. of the mutton and lamb sent overseas, were alarmed 
at the prospect of being outvoted on questions affecting these meats.§® 


A second group of objections centred on the claim that a control board involved 
too great a concentration of power. The activities proposed for the Australian 
Meat Council in 1925 were regarded as amounting to “the nationalisation of the 
sheep, cattle and meat industries of all States’. The scheme for a meat export 
board, put forward in the same year, was thought to “involve arbitrary control 
over the marketing of produce’, while the meat exporters opposed the 1933 pro- 
posals because they regarded them as ‘“‘socialistic in trend”. This sort of objection, 
however ill-founded, was evidently important, the reliable Pastoral Review claiming 
in July 1932 that “a deep rooted aversion to further interference with key industries 
was probably the underlying reason for the conference dealing with the proposal 
as it did’. Needless to say none of the proposed bodies involved socialism in the 
sense of the acquisition by the state of pastoral properties or meatworks. What 
alarmed private enterprise were proposals for the regulation of shipments and of 
overseas marketing. The assertion of the Pastoral Review, in February 1933, that 
“no matter how desperate the position, an elective body should never be given 
power to control the disposal of somebody else’s goods’, was probably well received 
by its readers. It is not unlikely that this attitude was the central reason for the 
failure of the conferences of the 1920s and 1930s. A prominent figure in the meat 
world today, who was in touch with the developments of the early 1930s, has 


"P.R., 16 Aug. 1926, p. 715; Q.P.P., 1932, Vol. 2, p. 632. 

*This and the following paragraphs, dealing with objections to the various control schemes 
proposed, are based on reports appearing in P.R., 1925-35, passim. See also N.S.W. P.P., 
1924, Vol. 4, pp. 724, 733-5, 746, 757-8. 
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expressed the private opinion that the constant producer opposition to a statutory 
board and government control was the main reason for delay in the establishment 
of a meat board. In his opinion this opposition was especially strong in Queensland. 


A third grievance concerned the financing of the proposed boards. This question 
was discussed at all but one of the national conferences of the 1920s and 1930s. 
It was always clear, except perhaps to the more impecunious graziers, that any 
sort of board would require funds and that these could be obtained by a levy 
either on stock or on meat exported. It should have been clear, too, that since 
the boards were to be concerned predominantly with the export trade a levy on 
stock was inequitable, since it would fall not only upon pastoralists producing meat 
for export, but also upon those, for example woolgrowers, who were not. Never- 
theless the Australian Meat Council of the early 1920s was financed by a levy on 
stock, which earned it much unpopularity, the impost being described as ‘‘contrary 
to British justice”. Western Australia refused to support the Council for this 
reason, while in New South Wales a Stockowners’ Defence Committee was formed 
in 1924 with the principal object of forcing a poll of those who were subject to the 
levy. When a poll was held in 1926 only 45 per cent. of those eligible voted, but 
of those who did vote, 80 per cent. opposed the levy. Even in Queensland, where 
pastoralists had most to gain from the Council, a large body of graziers was ill- 
disposed towards the tax. In the opinion of the Pastoral Review the main reason 
for the Council voluntarily placing itself in liquidation was the discouraging result 
of the levy poll in New South Wales and the likelihood of a similar verdict in 
Queensland. It is not improbable that graziers were opposed not simply to a levy 
on stock but to a financial impost of any description. The 1926 conference revealed 
considerable opposition to any levy, while in 1932 Victoria was critical of tax 
proposals on the ground that it would be difficult to obtain legislative sanction 
for them. On the other hand, the 1933 scheme for a levy on exports aroused no 
opposition. By that time perhaps it was realized that the long-term improvement 
of the trade was dependent upon some short-term sacrifice. 


A fourth difficulty arose from antagonisms between the groups comprising the 
industry. The exemption of small stockowners from levy charges—those owning 
100 or less cattle or 500 or less sheep being excused, for example, the proposed 
impost of 1922—aroused suspicions that control would concentrate power into the 
hands of the big man. Since about half New South Wales sheep-owners in 1924 
owned flocks of less than 500 there may have been a very considerable body of 
opposition on this score. But perhaps more important was the distrust of the 
meat export companies felt by most pastoralists. The companies, especially those, 
like the Vestey subsidiaries, with international ramifications, tended to be regarded, 
rightly or wrongly, as monopolistic exploiters of the long-suffering graziers. It was 
sometimes claimed that the exporter rather than the producer would benefit from 
rationalization and a conflict of opinion developed on the question whether control 
should be absolutely in the hands of producers, or shared between producers and 
exporters. The producers persistently refused to accept a board unless they had 
a clear majority on it,® while the exporters’ attitude can be seen in the criticism of 


*Private information. 
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the Meat Export Control Bill, 1935 (which: satisfied the producers’) demand: for 
adequate representation) made by Mr. C. D. Conacher of Vesteys:1° 

., . the private meat exporters risk their capital in the purchase 

of stock and the building of works and take all the market risks 

of the products they export, but under the constitution of the 

Board they have no power whatever over the industry in which 

their capital is invested. [They had three representatives on a 

Board of eighteen.] It is their enterprise and competition which 

sets the pace for the whole industry, but their say in it is negligible. 

Three other criticisms remain to be noted. It was argued in 1925 that an 
export board was unnecessary to some states which had no difficulty in disposing 
of their surplus mutton and lamb. Similarly in 1933 the meat exporters opposed 
the proposed board on the ground that there was no need to create another authority 
to supervise grading which was already being done satisfactorily. At the other end 
of the pole was the claim that a board could do little to remedy the industry’s 
fundamental weaknesses since it could not control the climatic conditions ‘which 
were responsible for irregularity of supply. Thirdly, it was suggested, in 1926 and 
1930, that there were many more urgent tasks than the establishment of boards. 
The reduction of costs of production, transport and distribution, it was thought, 
demanded top priority. 

Nor is this very pronounced want of unanimity difficult to understand. 
Australian meat producers were spread over an enormous area and grew varying 
products under a variety of conditions, while a difficult environment, in northern 
Australia especially, forced a geographical scatter of processing establishments 
within individual regions. It was not easy to reconcile the interests of different 
districts and states, of beef producers with those of mutton, lamb and pigmeat 
producers. Nor was it simple to persuade the large exporting companies, like 
Swifts and Vesteys, controlling vast distributive networks in the United Kingdom, 
and, in the case of the latter, their own pastoral properties and shipping lines, to 
co-operate with small Australian meatworks relying upon English importing agents 
to handle their produce. Finally relations between pastoralists and the meat com- 
panies to which they sold their stock were often strained: It may also have been 
the case, as W. Millar Smith has suggested," that the fact that the meat export 
trade was in the hands chiefly of private owners who operated on a considerable 
scale, rather than of a host of small men organized into co-operatives, made national 
organization difficult. Moreover, even had it been possible to reconcile a great 
variety of conflicting interests, the inability of pastoralists to maintain a regular 
turn off of good quality stock would always have made it doubtful whether th 
primary aims of any combination were ‘not beyond realization. 


Nevertheless, events in 1934-5 enabled the federal government to impose 
rationalization upon a still reluctant trade. The development of the chilled beef 
trade drew attention very sharply to the utter necessity for regulatory action to 
secure a greater measure of continuity and a more even spread of shipments. 
Conferences held during 1935 between the Australian government, shipping and 
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meat interests, and the British government made it clear that if Australia wished 
to achieve a reputation as a supplier of chilled it would be necessary to set up 
some organization with the object of improving quality and regulating exports. 
The Australian system under which individual exporters shipped their products 
indiscriminately to the United Kingdom, the bulk arriving during periods of peak 
supply from other sources, tended to disorganize the market, especially the chilled 
market. It became increasingly evident that the requirements of the beef industry, 
the output of which cannot be quickly expanded or contracted, demanded the 
formulation of long-term policy by some permanent organization.!2 


Secondly, as meat quotas, for both beef and mutton and lamb, assumed 
increasing importance, and the need occasionally arose to reduce exports temporarily, 
it became evident that some public body was required to give a ruling as to what 
classes of meat should be shipped and what held in store, and fairly to allocate 
quotas between exporters and states. The responsibility of determining quantities 
which might be shipped by individual exporters was placed successively in the 
hands of State Exporters’ Associations and, from June 1934, a Commonwealth 
Meat Advisory Committee. This latter body, representative of producing and 
exporting interests in each state, was charged with conferring with and advising 
the federal government on the meat quota problem. It did useful work but was 
a body altogether inferior to a board possessing statutory powers to administer 
quotas and regulate shipments,* 


Yet more decisively the negotiations with the United Kingdom during 1935 
produced by June the proposal, noted earlier, for the establishment of an Empire 
Meat Council. With this was associated the request that there should be created 
in each Dominion a meat board affiliated with the Council.14 


Even now the stock owners, although not the meat exporters, remained divided 
—this despite a majority decision of the Graziers’ Federal Council in June 1935 to 
request the government to legislate for the establishment of an Australian Producers’ 
Meat Export Board, ‘free of Government control’, and not representative of the 
exporters. The federal government, however, was showing increasing signs of 
impatience. In March 1935, the Minister for Commerce, Dr. Earle Page, announced 
that, should the occasion arise, the government would not, hesitate to organize the 
producers in their own interests. Its hand was greatly strengthened by the proposal 
for the Empire Meat Council and affiliated boards. The Australian delegation in 
London approved in principle of these projected measures and recommended to 
the federal parliament, that an Australian Meat Board should be established. In 
Australia the Meat Advisory Committee tendered similar advice and was supported 
by Dr. Page. The Minister claimed that: 

without such a board, suitably constituted and clothed with the 


necessary statutory powers, the Australian meat industry would 
be placed at a serious disadvantage, as compared with that of other 


12P.R., 16 July 1934, p. 744; 0.P.P., 1938, Vol. 2, p. 862; C.P.D., Vol. 148, pp. 1629, 1634. 

13P.R., 16 Nov. 1932, p. 1099; 16 Dec. 1932, p. 1202; 16 Aug. 1935, p. 840; C.P.D., Vols. 
142, p. 4640; 145, pp. 244-5; 147, p. 1197; 149, p. 343. 
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countries, in attempting to give effect to any agreement made to 

ensure that the utmost advantage should be taken of market 

conditions from time to time. 
His assistant, Mr. H. V. Thorby, stressed the industry’s need for “an organisation 
which [would] enable it to co-operate with other parts of the Empire in combating 
the keen competition of foreign meat producers’. In this situation there was felt 
to be a need for a body of a “‘more definite and permanent form” than the Meat 
Advisory Committee.!® 


Matters now moved to a climax. A conference of commonwealth and state 
ministers with the Meat Advisory Committee decided that a statutory export control 
board should be set up, and on 6 October 1935, at the invitation of the federal 
government, a conference of representatives of meat producers and exporters was 
held in Canberra to consider the question. Dr. Page presided. He referred, in 
opening the proceedings, to the projected Empire Meat Council and affiliated 
Dominion boards, stressed the urgency for Australian co-operation in the scheme 
and, adding that efforts to set up a voluntary meat organization in Australia having 
failed in the past and there being no reason to suppose they would be any more 
successful in the future, lent his weight to a compulsory board. He then submitted 
to the conference a draft Act, based upon recommendations of the Meat Advisory 
Committee, to implement the proposal for a statutory board. Its provisions were 
accepted in principle by the delegates. No poll of producers was contemplated, 
and none was subsequently taken. The Meat Export Control Act, 1935, and the 
Meat Export Charges Act were both assented to on 6 December 1935 and the 
Australian Meat Board was inaugurated on 30 January 1936. Thus, whereas in 
other industries dairy produce, dried fruits, canned fruits and wine, export control 
had resulted from representations made by those engaged in the industry, in the 
case of meat it was imposed from above, following directly on the proposal for the 
Empire Meat Council.!¢ 


So ended a long struggle, the marks of which were evident upon the organization 
which emerged from it. The representation of producers on a basis of near equality 
between states was not avoided,!” but beef interests received some protection from 
the representation granted to the Northern Territory and from the creation of a 
special Beef Committee. The Board was an advisory body, with little executive 
jurisdiction. It had no power to interfere with the rights of individuals to avail 
themselves of the normal channels of trade, within the limits set by the export 
programme, and it had no power itself to negotiate with the British government. 
Further, it had no jurisdiction over the domestic trade, nor over the prices paid 
for stock or those received for meat. These limitations went some distance towards 
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meeting the objections to export control which had been voiced, by the graziers 
especially, prior to its establishment. But they meant that the meat industry was 
Subject to a lighter degree of control than some other export trades, the boards 
of which had power to determine through whom the products were to be sold, and, 
in the cases of dried and canned fruits and wines, to prevent sales overseas at less 
than an authorized price.18 


But the Act did provide for a much fairer representation of exporters than 
producers had ever contemplated, and an impost on exports avoided the inequity 
of a general levy upon stock. Moreover, its creation promised that the common- 
wealth government would be expertly advised upon meat export questions and 
provided a permanent representative body to administer quota arrangements. More 
important still, the Board received power to regulate the flow of meat to overseas 
markets and practically to determine the vessels on which it could be shipped. 
These powers, upon the exercise of which Dr. Page thought the whole success of 
the venture depended, were conferred by licensing regulations, recommended by the 
Board, and made operative from 1 July 1936. The chief two regulations were 


these: “1. A licensee shall, whenever so required . . . withhold from export the 
whole or any portion of any meat . . . intended for export; 2. a licensee shall ship 
all meat . . . through such shipping companies as the board determine from time 


to time.’’ Through the exercise of these powers it now became possible, if not to 
attain regularity and even spread of shipments, at least to begin to adapt them 
to the absorptive capacity of the market. Beyond this, the power conferred by 
the Act to negotiate uniform freight and insurance contracts promised important 
economies, while its concern with quality improvement, standardized grading and 
sales promotion was likely to be productive only of good.1® 


If the Meat Board was granted little time before September 1939 to prove 
its worth, its establishment nevertheless promised a brighter era for the Australian 
meat trade when peace returned. The want of cohesion and uniformity, of 
centralized direction, of regulation, especially of shipments, of attention to quality 
improvement, which had so plagued the trade in the past, and which a geographically 
scattered industry had found so difficult to overcome, might be expected in the 
post-war years to give way to orderly planning and rationalization. To the beef 
section of the trade especially this expectation meant that the future, which for so 
long few had been able to face without serious misgiving, might now be contem- 
plated, if not with perfect confidence, at least with some degree of optimism.” 
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The Member and His Constituents 
in New South Wales in the 
Mid-Nineteenth Century 


By P. LOVEDAY 


The 1850s witnessed the end of one phase and the beginning of another in the 
political life of the colony of New South Wales. The granting of responsible govern- 
ment was only one of the landmarks of the transition. Outside the limits marked 
by the constitutional instruments new political practices and techniques were in 
process of rapid development. In this decade the political power that the squatters 
had so long held in the Legislative Council was largely lost to new classes of people. 
These people, broadly professional and commercial, played a leading part in the 
demolition after 1856 of the barriers that the squatters had tried to build into the 
constitution against the political predominance of other groups. Out of the various 
political contests of the ’fifties emerged some new political beliefs which, although 
they were not highly developed, characterized the struggle of the political groups. 
It must be emphasized that the new thoughts appearing in the late ‘fifties were no 
more than attitudes. They did not constitute a body of theory and even as attitudes 
they were very limited in their scope. 


Beliefs concerning the responsibility and relations of the member to his con- 
stituents had an important place in this limited body of political attitudes. In the 
early fifties the theory almost exclusively accepted in New South Wales on this 
question was Edmund Burke’s: its central assertion being the independence of the 
member in his relations with his constituents. 


Burke’s argument that the member should be independent meant that the 
member should vote in the house according to his conscience, and that he should 
not be subject to dictation from his constituents. He discussed the question fully 
in two speeches to his constituents: the speech to the electors of Bristol at the 
declaration of the poll in 1774, and the speech delivered at the Guildhall, Bristol, 
previous to the election in 1780 on his parliamentary conduct. Burke did 
not mean that the member was free to disregard his constituents absolutely, and 
he was able to describe a number of duties which the member had to them: he had 
a duty to attend to their “‘business’’, to listen to their wishes and opinions and to 
sacrifice his own comforts and interests to theirs. Burke conceived of the relation- 
ship, at least in this aspect of the theory, as essentially a business one: the repre- 


sentative was the “agent” of his constituents, their ‘‘servant” at the seat of 
government. 


On the other hand, he thought that the representative was not merely the 
agent of his constituents, but was also one of the legislators taking part in re 


1Both given in the Collected Works, Vol. 1, 1842, pp. 178, 256. 
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government of the country: the member may have been chosen by Bristol but he 
was not the “member of Bristol’, he was “‘a member of Parliament’’, he said in 
defending his parliamentary conduct in 1780, This led Burke to insist upon the 
independence of the representative as a way of preserving the national politics 
from becoming a ‘‘confused and scuffling bustle of local agency’’.?. Parliament, 
he told the electors of Bristol, was “not a congress of ambassadors from different 
and hostile interests’, ““‘but was a deliberative assembly of one nation, with one 
interest”? The) argument that the representative did not derive his opinion 
or his conscience from the electors was put forward in support of this view of the 
activities of parliament; it freed the representative from the demands of his con- 
stituents upon him as their agent, it precluded them issuing ‘‘mandates’’ and 
“instructions” to him, and it justified him in preferring the national to the local 
interest when the two conflicted. In this aspect, the theory suggests that the 
relation between the member and the constituents is more of the nature of a contract 
than of an agency: the constituents provide him with a seat in return for his services 
and in the use he subsequently makes of this seat he is not bound by them in any 
way. He may pay some attention to their views on matters which are not of 
purely local interest as a matter of political expediency, but in national politics 
the member is virtually independent of his constituents, He is not their ‘‘servant”’ 
in this aspect of the matter at all. 


Whenever this subject was discussed in, New South Wales in the early ’fifties 
it was usually argued that, the constituents should have no power to, direct a repre- 
sentative in his parliamentary conduct. As a result, the local politicians gave.a 
new prominence to that part of Burke’s thought in which he had advocated, the 
independence of the member, and, at the same time, neglected the other aspect of 
it in which he had described the duties of the member as the agent of his constituents. 
No one in the colony mentioned Burke. by name when discussing this. particular 
subject, although he was often referred to in contemporary discussions of constitu- 
tional, questions as an authority too well known to need quoting. It can only, be 
presumed, from the close similarity—even identity—of the views expressed with 
those of Burke, that he was the unacknowledged authority for them. Any. other 
hypothesis must assume an independent colonial origin for them at a time when 
men frankly avowed their borrowings from Burke on related questions. 


The doctrine of independence’ was’ emphasized by the more conservative 
politicians who were apprehensive of new political beliefs and forms of organization 
which seemed to them to be democratic in the extreme. These challenged the long 
accepted doctrines on this question: Parkes’ assertion in 1859. that, ‘‘where the 
government is responsible to the people, the people should all be politicians’’,* 
referred to ideas which were the antithesis of those that. Burke had expressed. in 
the eighteenth century, and which were anathema to the politicians who framed 
the 1851 Electoral Act in New South Wales. 


2E, Burke, Speech... on his Parliamentary Conduct, 1780, in the Works,: Vol. 1, 1842, 
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The independence of the member was emphasized not because it was feared 
that the demands of the constituencies would destroy the work of the legislature 
and reduce it to a “bustle of local agency’’, but because it was feared that ignorant 
and passionate mobs would influence the representatives in their legislatorial delibera- 
tions. Wentworth had given prominence to this attitude in 1853 when, at the 
time of the controversy over the Constitution Bill, he had castigated those members 
of the Council who opposed his proposals and took part in agitation outside the 
Council as ‘“‘the pledged delegates of a noisy and intemperate faction”. The 
assertion of the independence of the representative almost always took the form 
of arguing against any attempt to extract pledges from would-be members, com- 
mitting them either to a particular policy or vote in the house, or to resigning if 
called upon to do so by a majority of the electors. Men who followed Wentworth’s 
lead in the discussion of representation seem to have relied upon the authority of 
Burke to put the views which they advocated beyond argument. Anyone who 
held opposed views, they assumed, was not to be argued with; his views could not be 
otherwise than un-British, and even revolutionary and republican, terms freely 
used in the debate on the Constitution Bill. 


The independence of the representative was insisted upon in such unqualified 
terms in this context that J. B. Darvall, a leading Sydney solicitor, who was any- 
thing but radical in his political views, found it necessary to tell Wentworth that 
it was “right and proper that a member should cherish after election that free 
communication with his constituents that he did before’.* At the same time 
Darvall had written to Parkes that he thought it his duty to declare his views 
upon the new Constitution Bill but that he would not allow his name to be used 
in any preliminary committee appointed to organize a public agitation against the 
bill.” It is true that Darvall was able to accommodate under the description ‘‘free 
communication with the constituents’ political activities of a kind scarcely con- 
sistent with the theory of Burke,’ but the vigour of Wentworth’s invective permitted 
him to take a very moderate stand in defence of his association with men who had 
adopted quite radical views. By 1857 the rigour of the arguments for independence 
had been softened a little, so much so that George Macleay, a “conservative” as 
his contemporaries used the name, was able to argue that there need be nothing 
dangerous in an interchange of views between the representative and his constituents, 
or at least his supporters, at public dinners, even though “‘previously established 
opinion’ might condemn such an interchange as both novel and destructive of the 
independence of the representative.® 


The argument against all attempts to extract pledges from candidates was 
frequently put forward by the Sydney Morning Herald. It insisted that the repre- 
sentative was not a delegate and could not be bound by a pledge of any sort. It 
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admitted that in certain cases the candidate on the hustings might give expression 
to his views in such a way that they constituted a promise or a pledge, the cases 
being those in which “‘a great and urgent question [was] at stake’, or those in 
which the “questions [are] ripe for legislation and [are] specific measures—fully 
developed so that they can be fairly judged” by the country. But its main 
course of argument, to which these were exceptions, was that “a gentleman of 
spirit will refuse to fetter his discretion by any other pledge than this—that he 
will always act and vote in accordance with his perception of right”, as his 
conscience dictated, in defiance of the views of the electors if need be. The pledge 
to resign was similarly attacked, as being a device to reduce the representative 
to the status of a delegate, to control him in the free exercise of his judgment ‘“‘on 
ground of differences of opinion not at present existing’. 


The Sydney Morning Herald insisted that anyone who took his seat pledged to 
a constituency was a mere mouthpiece ‘‘unable to see any question in any but the 
local light”. It implied that the national or community interest as contrasted with 
the local interest not only necessitated the independence of the representative, as in 
Burke’s thought, but also justified it. 


The Sydney Morning Herald also pointed out that the law gave the electors no 
rights in relation to their member once he had been declared elected: they had ‘‘no 
property in the member’. It went on to show that it was inconceivable how the 
electoral body could be constituted and its opinion ascertained outside the frame- 
work of the existing law which provided that the “reins” were deposited by the 
electors in the hands of the representative when the poll was declared. It said that 
no extralegal meetings of electors could claim to exercise the authority which, during 
the elections, had been exercised by the electors, and implied that it was therefore 
impossible to see how any pledge could legitimately be enforced. It added, looking 
at France, as Wentworth had in 1853, that wherever the electors had attempted to 
preserve “‘corporate action’? beyond what the law sanctioned, the legislature had 
become “violent, weak and contemptible’’.1? 


The candidates in elections generally took a position very similar to that of the 
Sydney Morning Herald: they insisted that they were not delegates and said that they 
presented themselves, their opinions and their past political conduct to the electorate 
for acceptance or rejection by it. They seldom made any pretence of altering their 
views to suit the constituents; nor did they claim to lead the electors in any way; 
at most they might argue, as Henry Watson Parker did, that their political opinions 
were ‘‘in accordance with”’ those of the electors.13 Burke’s opinion, that the electors 
must judge and accept or reject the ‘‘whole compound” of a man’s character because 
“‘he censures God who quarrels with the imperfections of man’, was echoed by John 
Hay who said at Tumut that he “‘had his opinions . . . [his] prejudices, but such as 
they were they were his, and they must take him with them or at once leave him 
alone’”’.14 At least nineteen candidates were reported by the Sydney Morning Herald 
as having insisted upon their independence in their speeches during the general 
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elections of 1856-8. Without exception their views, even their words, echo Burke’s. 
The dominant contemporary attitude to the representative was that the electors 
accepted him on his character, not as someone with vague affiliations to a “‘con- 
servative” or a “liberal” interest; his present opinions and his past votes, not his 
policy for the future, determined their choice. 


The member was thought to be, first and foremost, the representative of 
“interests”, and only secondarily a representative of a constituency; he was never 
regarded as a representative of constituents. Constituencies were so described that 
they comprehended only one dominant interest for the member to represent. The 
theory was held so rigidly that the giving of representatives to Sydney under the 
Electoral Act of 1851 could be described as a concession to the “population principle” 
as it was called, since it had no productive interest.1° By “interests” were meant 
those activities which were “‘productive’’ of “‘real wealth’’ for the colony, of a surplus 
of exports over imports, and in 1851 these “interests” had been almost entirely the 
pastoral interests. Deas Thomson, the Colonial Secretary, in his defence of the 
government’s bill at its second reading, gave figures to show that wool and tallow 
exports accounted for all but an insignificant proportion of the colony’s exports. 
He argued that. ‘‘the towns [were] the creation of the productive [#.e. pastoral] 
interests’’16 and implied that they therefore had no share in producing the wealth 
of the colony and no claim to representation in its legislature. Wentworth in 1853 
expressed similar views: the productive interests he enumerated included gold mining, 
industry, agriculture and shipping in addition to the pastoral industry, and of these 
gold mining did not deserve representation in his opinion. On such a theory of what 
ought to be represented there was no place for any responsibility by the member 
to the constituents; the only relations which it could countenance were the casual, 
personal and non-organized ones between the member and others who were associated 
with him in carrying on the productive industry of the constituency for which he was 
the member. 


There were very few, if any, pledges in any formal sense to justify the alarm of 
the Sydney Morning Herald and the more conservative politicians of the day: cer- 
tainly no member was ever seriously challenged for non-fulfilment of such a pledge.” 
It is clear that this was not what later came to be recognized as a pledge. What 
was called a pledge in the early ’fifties was really a promise, the word of honour of 
a gentleman, a relation relying upon a social, not a political, mechanism for its 
enforcement. Pledges of this sort, the Sydney Morning Herald commented, 18 were 

often made and never kept’. The only means by which the electors could express 
and give effect to their disapproval of a representative was the process of election. 


The Sydney M orning Herald’s alarm was not unjustified, however, because 
new political techniques and practices were developed in 1856 and subsequent 
years that made the old theory of independence useless as an ideology and false 
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as a description of the facts—especially in the more populous, urban constituencies. 
It slowly ceased to be an advantage and became politically disadvantageous to 
proclaim to the electors that the member should be independent of them and their 
views once he had been elected. Parkes’ many speeches in which he told electors 
how reluctant he was to ‘‘come forward” and only did so at their repeated request 
so that he should not be “‘flying in the face of the constituency’® show the way 
in which the old theory could become outmoded in a populous electorate, stirred 
up by mass meetings. The anti-transportation movement and the agitation of the 
Constitution Committee had both shown that electors could be organized and could 
exercise an influence on the formulation of policy and legislation early in the ’fifties: 
the one had secured the defeat of the squatters’ attempt to have transportation of 
convicts to the eastern states revived; the other dominated the agitation which 
induced Wentworth to abandon the clauses in the proposed constitution which 
were intended to establish an hereditary aristocracy in the colony as the 
basis for an upper house. Concurrently, there had grown up in Sydney and 
surrounding metropolitan electorates some new methods of election organization 
and both the electoral and the non-electoral methods of organizing were developed 
further after 1856. 


In the 1856 elections, the first for the new Assembly under the Constitution 
Act, four “liberal” candidates, Cowper, R. Campbell, Parkes and Wilshire, stood 
together as a “bunch” in opposition to J. H. Plunkett, the late Attorney-General, 
and were successful. The campaign of these four candidates was conducted by a 
central committee, with sub-committees in each of the city wards, a method 
pioneered by Parkes in 1848.9 Their work, of course, was to canvass the voters, 
to get them on the roll, to get them to the poll and to organize the voting in other 
ways. These devices were widely used by most candidates who contested metro- 
politan or “Jiberal’’ urban constituencies, whatever their political convictions, by 
the end of the decade. Some of the more conservative candidates refused to canvass 
personally, refused to associate with other candidates and refused to stand in 
opposition to other candidates: such ideas constituted a secondary elaboration of 
the theory of independence,” but in 1856 Plunkett adopted almost all the devices 
of his “liberal” opponents. The committee which conducted the campaign of the 
four “liberal” candidates was formed “‘months”’ before the election in 1856 in order 
to ‘‘secure proper candidates’’*? and continued to carry out this function into 1857, 
in the various ministerial and other elections of the year. In the general election 
this committee or its members took some part in the selection and campaigns of 
candidates for a number of other constituencies besides Sydney. 


This election activity was supplemented by the activity of three non-electoral 
organizations of some importance between 1857 and 1859: the Land League, the 
Protection League and the Electoral Reform League. Members of the Assembly 
took a prominent part in the Electoral Reform League but only casually attended 


‘bi ., 1856, p. 4. 
ses § 3 pole to Parke 20 Aug. 1891 in the Parkes Correspondence vol. 1, p. 364, quoted 
ki d- ermission of the Trustees of the Mitchell Library, Sydney. god 
by: Bese Manning’s views, S.M.H., 27 March 1856, p. 5 and D. Cooper’s, ibid., 22 Jan. 1856, p. 2. 
22Parkes in a speech reported in S.M.H., 15 Jan. 1856, p. 4. 
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meetings of the other two Leagues. The Electoral Reform League eventually 
merged with the Land League** while the Land and Protection Leagues at about 
the same time were considering “joint action” in the coming elections. The 
possibilities which might lie ahead for such organizations were shown when the 
president of the Land League, Black, became Secretary for Lands in Forster’s 
Ministry at the end of 1859 and promised a League deputation to him that “‘he 
would not give up any [of his] principles for any government”’, meaning his colleagues 
in the Cabinet.2> All three of these associations had a number of their most active 
men in common with the election organizations, so that there was at least some 
personal connection between groups of these two types; the important point is that 
all three bodies, like the election committees, made their appeal to the electorates, 
At the same time, there grew up a degree of association and organization among 
members of the legislature itself, and those members who were in the “‘liberal”’ 
opposition in the first parliament took the opposition views and policies to the 
public in meetings held at ministerial elections and at other times under the guise 
of reporting to their constituents. All three types of organization imposed limits 
on the independence of the member, or, which is the same thing, imposed responsi- 
bilities upon him to other persons or to other bodies. The association of members 
in the legislature was not deprecated to the same extent, nor by the same arguments, 
as the association of members with organizations in the electorates, either at or 
between elections, even though it seems highly probable that there was some loose 
connection between the organizations of the three types. These techniques and 
practices were providing a means whereby some at least of the electors could 
maintain a “corporate’’ political existence, as the Sydney Morning Herald had called 
Ne ie though they had no duty to perform that was recognized or enjoined by 
e law. 


This change in the political processes could not be incorporated into the old 
established theory of the relation between the member and his constituents and 
called forth some new thoughts on the subject from the contemporary newspaper, 
the “liberal” Empire. The Empire and the Sydney Morning Herald were both 
anxious to bring the general theory that they advocated to the aid of the candidates 
whom they preferred in the 1856 election, but this concern to justify their position 
in a particular contest does not detract from the significance of the general attitudes 
they adopted at the time. Their views and the few other brief statements available 
on the subject cannot be described as theories: at best they are compilations of 
maxims and beliefs that were either taken over from Burke ready made on the 
one hand, or developed in the course of explaining and justifying some of the new 
political techniques on the other; there were no theorists in the colony who published 
their thoughts on political institutions in systematic form. The general election 
of 1856 was the occasion most likely in the decade to draw forth comment upon 
this general question; there were wide hopes, and some fears, of a “popular” victory 


*8S.M.H., 10 May 1859, p. 9; the S j L 
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in the elections, and it was the first time that the so-called “conservatives” were 
challenged at all widely by candidates professing popular opinions and attempting 
to organize popular support. The election in Sydney was presented by the “‘liberals”’ 
partly as a contest between the “old” and the “new” systems of government, 
between government by an oligarchy of squatters and officials and by popularly 
elected representatives. Finally, after 1856 the matter ceased to attract much 
attention in election campaigns. 


The Empire put forward most prominently the new and ‘“‘democratic’”’ opinions 
of what the relation should be between the member and his constituents. It 
accepted the view that there was a contract between the two and argued that this 
imposed certain duties upon the member which the Sydney Morning Herald had 
been at pains to deny. If ‘‘the constituent chooses his man because he believes he 
holds certain political principles, that belief implies a contract [concerning his future 
conduct] as positive and clear as any contract can be, and the member has no moral 
tight to his seat an hour longer than he fulfils that contract’’.26 The Empire drew 
the consequence that the member should meet the constituents frequently, at least 
once a year, so that he might learn how the constituents themselves would act 
could they personally perform the duties he performed for them; he must be 
responsive to “‘public opinion” in his electorate. The Empire concluded by denying 
that such influence would destroy the independence and opinions of the repre- 
sentative and reduce him to a delegate. It asserted, in fact, that the representative 
should have opinions and not be subject to “‘external dictation’’ but went on to 
insist that “‘an assertion of independence in maintaining one’s opinions is very 
different from an assertion of independence in maintaining one’s seat. The former 
are a man’s own but the latter is never withdrawn from the jurisdiction of those 
who temporarily conferred it’’,2” and should be surrendered as soon as the member 
can no longer conscientiously forward the views of his electorate. 


This argument in some respects does not go beyond that of George Macleay and 
Parker that a member should be responsive to, or that his views should at least be 
in unison with, those of his electorate. The bald, even extreme, statement of the 
argument for the independence of the member by the Sydney Morning Herald 
enabled the Empire to present its views as deductions from the established principles 
and practices. But it did assume that the candidate was selected because of his 
political principles or opinions, and that the electorate had opinions or views, as 
distinct from its interests, which were entitled to representation. In this way it 
was able to present the democratic attitude to the relation of member and 
constituents without breaking with the British tradition that was of paramount 
concern to almost all its readers when questions of this sort were discussed. 


The same curious blend of the new thoughts developed out of old theories, 
of “democracy” presented as the vehicle of British liberty against despotism, 
demagoguery and corruption, is seen in Parkes’ pamphlet of 1859, The Electoral 
Act and How to Work it. His argument briefly is that the new Electoral Act 
apparently secures all the essential popular rights, but that in fact it is “no more 


26Empive, 27 Feb. 1856, p. 4. 277bid., 25 Dec. 1856, p. 4. 
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than a form of clay” waiting to be moulded into shape, one which may be used 
by fraudulent men to destroy the substance, while retaining the form, of the 
“popular experiment”. Parkes argues that “the people should all be politicians” 
to ensure the success of the experiment: 

The voters’ duty does not begin at the poll . .. the right stamp 

of man must be brought before the constituency. The law has 

nothing to do with this beyond granting permission and con- 

ferring power, it leaves it a task to be undertaken by anybody. . . . 
He goes on to ask what qualities a man must have to be of the “right stamp’’: he 
says that he must be a good legislator and not merely a good man, but then provides 
a list of personal{qualities which are as appropriate to the one as to the other, while 
evading altogether “for the moment’ all questions of ‘‘political creed’’, _ Yet it is 
clear from his list of the work which awaits the legislature to be returned under 
the new electoral act that the political creed of the candidate was at least as 
important as any other quality which should weigh with the electors. Further- 
more, it seems that Parkes thought the member would owe some responsibility to 
the supporters who brought him forward, in addition to that owed to the electors 
as a whole for promoting in parliament the creed that he had advocated in the 
election. Parkes’ references to the duties of the voters, incomplete though they 
were as a description of practices which were well established by 1859, showed that 
the “democrats” or “‘liberals’’ were beginning to see how it might be possible to 
do what the Sydney Morning Herald had thought impossible: to provide political 
machinery by which the “corporate action” of the electors might be maintained 
outside the limits recognized and sanctioned by the law and used to secure the 
responsibility of the member to them. 


The incompleteness and evasiveness of this pamphlet was characteristic of 
Parkes’ journalistic approach to the question. He scarcely seemed to See, much 
less consider, some of the problems to be faced by a politician seeking to build an 
organization in the electorates having close relations to members in parliament. 
After 1856 liberals occasionally referred to the independence of the member as 
something taken for granted, but unlike the ‘‘conservatives” they did not conclude 
from the theory that they should refrain from associating in and between elections 
with non-parliamentary organizations. The Electoral Reform League, formed early 
in 1857, included nine members of the Assembly, one member of Council, and seven 
others elected to the Assembly in the next few years—all of them “liberals”. The 
Northumberland Liberal Political Association, active in the Hunter Valley, enrolled 
Weekes and Dickson, the two local representatives, as soon as they were elected 
in 1858, the two men arguing that much benefit would result from “the main- 
tenance of correspondence between the electors and their representatives” from 
“watching the revision of the electoral roll” and from organizing ‘“‘a united course 
of action amongst the Liberals of the Borough’’.2® Yet Weekes in 1856 and 1858 
insisted upon the independence of the member in terms that Burke might have 
used: charged with desertion of the Cowper ministry and his principles, he said that 
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he would look upon himself as [the electors’] representative, and 
not as their delegate; that he would exercise his judgment to the 
best of his ability for their interests. If members were to go in 
pledged to record their votes for a ministry irrespective of the 
character of their measures, they did not want men of intelligence 
to Mass! them .. . they had better have puppets to say aye 
or no. 


Parkes himself acted as organizer of elections and public meetings for the “liberals” 
of the mid-’fifties and seems to have been closely associated with Cowper in the 
leadership of the group even when not sitting in parliament. He must therefore 
be regarded as expressing views both in the Empire and in his pamphlet which 
were probably canvassed privately among his associates. The incompleteness of 
these views does not detract from their importance, this being that they are signs 
of a change in the established ways of political activity, of new forms of activity 
which cannot readily be described by the old doctrine. 


The views held by men in the ’fifties are nonetheless sufficiently precise to 
permit some general conclusions to be drawn about their attitudes to the duties 
of a member of parliament. It was taken for granted in practice but not defended 
publicly as a belief that the member should act as an “‘agent”’ for his constituency 
and its “interests” at the seat of government; he should present petitions, interview 
ministers, manage private bills, and advance the claims of the locality for more 
money and better administration in the annual debates on the estimates. New 
forms of political action stimulated a defence of the old established system in which 
the member was almost entirely free of any responsibility to his electorate for the 
policies he advocated and the votes he gave on matters that could be regarded as 
affecting the colony as a whole. This defence took the form of asserting the 
independence of the member in almost exactly the same form as Burke had used 
in the eighteenth century. This theory of independence was distinct from the 
theory of independence of party affiliations proclaimed by members in the Assembly, 
usually in justification of their vote. The opposed democratic beliefs were far less 
radical than they were believed to be at the time. On this question they were not 
derived from Chartist or other overseas sources; they appear to have been entirely 
a local product, following at a respectable distance behind the practice to which 
they referred and from which they derived. They were the result of the peculiar 
position the classes newly reaching out for political power found themselves in. 
So long as the merchants shared the mercantilist definition of “productive interests’”’ 
with their political opponents and had no support from a manufacturing industry, 
they were unable to base their claim to political power on their contribution to the 
colony’s real wealth. They accepted a theory of the responsibilities of the repre- 
sentative and of the need for the representation of population which justified this 
claim to political power, but which also laid them open to the charge that they 
were republicans and democrats of the French and American kinds. In their 


29S. M.H., 28 Jan. 1858, p. 2; cf. 18 Jan. 1856, p. 4. 
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defence against this charge they sought to show that the new beliefs were deduc- 
tions from old-established British principles, that they were compatible with the 
independence of the member and with accepted modes of political behaviour, and 
finally that, translated into practice, they could even secure the state against the 
growth of the evils of republicanism, demogoguery and corruption. 


University of Sydney 


Darwin and Social Theory 
By P. D. MARCHANT 


It would be a very long and difficult task to explain, with any completeness, 
how it happened that The Origin of Species had almost as profound an impact on 
social and political theory as it had on the biological sciences. This paper aims 
at something much less ambitious. It is not an attempt to explain the origin of 
that great mass of theory, doctrine, dogma, propaganda and myth which came 
to be known as Social Darwinism. It modestly suggests one particular reason for 
the warm welcome which Darwin’s work received among many social scientists. 


The suggestion is that the social theorists who tried to establish a doctrine 
on Darwinian foundations attracted a large following partly at least because they 
succeeded in overcoming a dualism or conflict which may be seen dogging the 
footsteps of political theory for nearly a century before Darwin wrote. The dualism 
lay in the demands for the political and economic freedom of the individual, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, for the enlightened reformation of society in terms 
of the laws of social development or operation which thinkers in this period were 
professing to discover. My argument is that, as they were adapted to social theory, 
the doctrines of natural selection and survival of the fittest went a long way towards 
reconciling these two sets of aspirations. In taking the species as the unit of study, 
in trying to account for its origin and history, Darwinism went far towards satisfying 
that perennial strain in political thinking, from Plato to the present day, which 
regards the individual as being, in some sense, usually a moral one, inferior to some 
larger unit—society, mankind, the nation, or the race. For, in the hands of the 
Social Darwinists, species became men, or Englishmen or Germans or Americans, 
Anglo-Saxons or Aryans or white men, educated men or rich men or well-bred men. 
They substituted social groups or classes for biological species, but they retained 
the emphasis on the collective. But Darwinism also attracted those who, on the 
contrary, put special emphasis on the importance of the individual, for it maintained 
that the welfare of the larger unit, however conceived, depended precisely on the 
unimpeded efforts of individuals to survive, that the improvement, or progress, of 
the species was the result of the improvement of its members. Moreover, though 
this is a separate point, it saw this process as automatic. The champions of liberty 
need no longer fear that it must be sacrificed as the price of social progress, and 
the champions of progress need no longer fear that their plans could be threatened 
by demands for insubstantial political rights at the expense of material benefits. 


The dualism I have referred to is brought out by, for example, G. H. Sabine.? 
Talking about the history of political theory in the century before Darwin wrote, 
Sabine sees two strains running through this period and right down to the end of 
the nineteenth century. On the one hand, there were the rationalists, the philosophes, 
Montesquieu, Turgot, Helvetius, Holbach, Condorcet, and others, such as the 


1G, H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory, London, 1941, chapters XXIX to XXXI. 
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Physiocrats, who wanted in general to insist on the possibility of discovering the 
laws of society, and then reforming society in conformity with these laws and with 
certain desired ends. The belief which all these thinkers shared in the possibility 
of progress and perfectibility, in the feasibility of a positive, directed and voluntary 
reformation of society, was also subscribed to by Saint Simon, Comte and the other 
French positivists. The high value which the eighteenth century rationalists had 
placed on liberty was not a feature of later positivism in which, as Hayek,” for 
example, has shown, the emphasis was more and more heavily on the necessity of 
control by experts, of leaving the voluntary direction of society in a few safe hands. 


On the other hand, Sabine and others such as Isaiah Berlin, see Rousseau, 
Burke and Hegel as the opposing strain to rationalism and positivism, emphasizing 
not the individual but the community, tradition, history and the state, stressing 
the impotence of the individual and the reformer in the face of “‘vast impersonal 
forces”, underlining the need for conserving rather than reconstructing. The 
conservatism of Burke was a reaction not only against the philosophy of 
rationalism, but against the Revolution which it had largely inspired. A similar 
reaction occurred in France itself in the Catholic revival, the work of Lamenais, 
Bonald, de Maistre, Chateaubriand, and the renewed interest in mediaevalism. 
This revival, as Bury argues,? was important as an illustration of the opposition 
to the individualism and voluntarism of the eighteenth century rationalists, and 
to the contemporary positivism of the Saint Simoneans. Both these strains in 
French thought were relatively short-lived. The Saint Simonean school lost its 
influence after the squabbles among its founder’s followers, and the influence of 
Comte was greater across the Channel than in his own country. But the eighteenth 
century faith in rationalism hung on in France, in spite of two more failures in 
1830 and 1848, and the new positivism of Social Darwinism won only a small 
following there later in the century. 


Now, these conservative and positivist reactions, it could be argued, were 
both protests against the Revolution—the conservatives criticized the very attempt 
because revolution is impossible, while the positivists criticized its failure on the 
grounds that the revolutionists were not sufficiently thoroughgoing, In its turn, 
however, positivism invited the criticism from liberals that, in deliberately bringing 
about the positive, engineered society, the eighteenth century demand for individual 
freedom was ignored, just as it was in the “totalitarian democracy’’ which rationalist 
revolutions often produce quite unintentionally.‘ 


In England by mid-century, some reaction against the growth of democracy 
had become apparent. Sabine regards J. S, Mill’s essay On Liberty, whose centenary 
also occurs this year, as a defence of ‘‘liberty against democracy’’,> and. in Repre- 
sentative Government Mill was anxious to distinguish liberty from equality, arguing 
that the new democracies often secured the latter at the price of the former. We 


2F, A. von Hayek, The Counter Revolution of Science, Glencoe, Ill., 1952 
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4This is the theme of J. L. Talmon’s book, The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy, London, 
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remarkable book, Power—The Natural History of its Growth, London, 1952. 
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could also point to Spencer’s sustained attack upon state interference; to the scorn 
with which Carlyle greeted extensions of the franchise; to the castigations he and 
Ruskin levelled against the English upper classes for failure to exercise their 
aristocratic right and duty of national leadership in the face of growing popular 
participation in government; and the related notions of an élite, exemplified in the 
work of Darwin’s cousin, Francis Galton. I cannot pursue the connexions between 
these doctrines and Darwinism now; what I want to consider is how Darwinism 
fitted into the background of positivist, rationalist social reformation, on one side, 
and demands for individual liberty, on the other. 


In this context, there is a connexion between Comte, as a representative of 
the first strain of political thinking, and Mill, as typical of the second. The con- 
nexion lies in their protest against an earlier tradition which they both saw to 
involve incompatible elements, the perfectly engineered society as well as individual 
liberty. Comte wanted to save the former, Mill the latter. This comes out in 
Mill’s Auguste Comte and Positivism. Comte’s vision of the positive society in 
which positive sociology is understood and practised, is one in which education 
of the broadest kind is universal, and in which there is general agreement on all 
major political and moral questions, and agreement to accept these unanimous 
findings of the positive philosophers. Comte ‘demands a moral and intellectual 
authority, charged with the duty of guiding men’s opinions and enlightening and 
warning their consciences: a Spiritual Power whose judgment on all matters of 
high moment should deserve, and receive, the same universal respect and deference 
which is paid to the united judgment of astronomers in matters astronomical’’.’ 
The unanimity of opinion on moral and political matters which this implies can be 
achieved by applying the positive method. 


Mill says of this view that it is only half of the truth ‘‘and the so-called liberal 
or revolutionary school possesses the other half... .’’8 This is a reference to 
Comte’s claim that “‘the negative philosophy of the last three centuries’, or the 
metaphysical stage of thought, contained no constructive or positive element, that 
its only function was to demolish the theological way of thinking and to prepare 
the scene for the arrival of positivism. Now, one of the most important features 
of this metaphysical stage was the demand for liberty, and it is this important 
half of the truth which Mill accuses Comte of overlooking and which he himself 
was so anxious to insist on. The dualism, then, that we may see as existing between 
positivism and liberalism amounted to a conflict of values. On the one side was 
the demand for political liberty and the right to political participation, for individual 
freedom of opinion, choice and criticism: on the other side, great weight was attached 
to the importance of the possibilities of scientific control of society, of having 
instructed and enlightened guidance in social matters, and of giving the experts 
power. It was the perennial dilemma, society or the individual. In England 
especially the two came into clear opposition in the conflict between the political 
and economic sides of Benthamism.® One difficulty was that both in practice, 


oj}. Sa Mill, Auguste Comte and Positivism, 1st ed. 1865; 3rd ed., London, 1882. 
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as the Revolution seemed to have shown, and in theory, positivism was the 
outcome of eighteenth century rationalism. Darwinism, I suggest, may be seen 
as overcoming this split because it saved the most prized sections of each doctrine. 
The goal of positivism was social progress and enlightenment; the method was 
deliberate, calculated and positive manipulation of social, political, legal and juridical 
institutions to secure this goal. By arguing that the process of social improvement 
was automatic, that the logical outcome of the laws of society was that they needed 
no conscious and deliberate implementation, the Social Darwinists, especially Spencer 
and Sumner, could promise the goals of positivism without recourse to its methods, 
could guarantee a healthier society if only Nature were allowed to effect the cure 
without any (inevitably harmful) interference. On the other hand, by showing 
that this process of improvement worked by the free competition of individuals, 
that it was the unimpeded competitive selection of the best and fittest among 
them that ensured the future progress and welfare of the species—nation, race, 
mankind, class, society—Social Darwinism satisfied the rationalist, liberal, economic- 
utilitarian emphasis on the importance of the individual and the groundlessness 
of any encroachment on his freedom. Social Darwinism elevated both the whole— 
nation, race, etc.—and the individual to equal importance, and that without state 
interference or any other sort of coercion. 

William Irvine, in his joint biography of Darwin and Huxley, points out certain 
connexions between Darwinism and both liberalism and conservatism.“ It would 
be going too far to say that Darwin wiped out the theoretical differences between 
these two ways of thinking about politics; but it is true that in what may be called 
“pure”? or orthodox Social Darwinism, that style of thinking in which ruthless 
competition is emphasized and which is best represented by Herbert Spencer and 
W. G. Sumner, an extremely conservative social philosophy is interwoven with an 
equally fervent defence of liberty. 


Somewhat similar points to those I have been making are brought up by Talcott 
Parsons in his discussion of evolutionary thinking and more particularly of the 
relation between positivism and Social Darwinism.12_ Parsons says that Herbert 
Spencer’s extreme individualism was still closely tied up with a positivist approach 
to social questions. Spencer accepted the classical economic utilitarian position 
that ‘“‘we have been blessed with an automatic, self-regulating mechanism which 
operates so that the pursuit by each individual of his own self-interest and private 
ends would result in the greatest possible satisfaction of the wants of all. All 


icf. Mill, op. cit., pp. 69-70: ‘“The complete victory [of metapolitics] . . . in speculation . . . 
was temporarily followed by an equally complete practical triumph, the French Revolution: 
when, having had, for the first time, a full opportunity of developing its tendencies, and showing 
what it could not do, it failed so conspicuously as to determine a partial reaction to the doctrines 
of feudalism and Catholicism.”’ 

11William Irvine, Apes, Angels, and Victorians, London, 1955, p. 98: “. . . the economic 
conceptions of utility, pressure of population, marginal fertility, barriers in restraint of trade, 
the division of labour, progress and adjustment by competition, and the spread of technological 
improvements can all be paralleled in The Origin of Species. But so, also, can some of the 
doctrines of English political conservatism. In revealing the importance of time and the 
hereditary past, in emphasising the persistence of vestigial structures, the minuteness of variation 
i slowness of evolution, Darwin was adding Hooker and Burke to Bentham and Adam 

mith.”’ 
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that was necessary was to remove obstacles to the operation of this mechanism, 
the success of which rested on no conditions other than those included in the rational 
pursuit of self-interest. . . .”18 Spencer went far beyond Bentham in demanding 
non-interference in every department of social life, not only in economic matters, 
And the reason why he is able to do this with so much force and assurance is that 
his evolutionary theory, by which he hoped to show that Progress was continuous 
and inevitable, convinced him that the goals which both rationalists and positivists 
were seeking by deliberate control and direction would in fact be best promoted 
in the total absence of such coercion. 


Social Darwinism, in short, seemed to satisfy both the urge to mould society 
to human ends in accordance with positive, scientific knowledge of social processes, 
and the urge to assert individual freedom. It met the first demand by claiming 
that what science showed was that society was inevitably progressing, even without 
our interference; and it reconciled this with the second demand by claiming that 
individual freedom was the essential condition of this progressive development. 


University of New South Wales 
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Electoral Distortion in 
New Zealand 


By R. H. BROOKES 


C. S. Soper and Joan Rydon are to be congratulated on developing yet further 
the analysis of the relation of seats to votes.1 They note in passing, quite correctly, 
that in an earlier article on this theme? I failed to consider the possibility of isolating 
and measuring the electoral distortion attributable to inequalities in size of con- 
stituencies (the “rotten borough” effect), and to the differential concentration of 
party voters (the ‘‘gerrymander”’ effect). By coincidence, or trans-Tasman telepathy, 
this problem had occurred to me shortly before the Soper-Rydon analysis appeared ; 
since the technique I evolved for dealing with it differs in some respects from theirs, 
a brief exposition may be of interest. 


Let us assume an election in which every seat is contested by two major parties, 
L and N. Suppose, for a given percentage of the (L+N) vote, L would win a 
total of x seats of mean size P, while with the same percentage N would win y seats 
of mean size Q. The electoral bias in favour of L is then the difference between the 
number L actually wins and an even division of the seats, 1.e. 


bias to L = x a ie ett Ahn ek (1) 


If the bias were attributable solely to inequalities in size between the seats won by 
L and N respectively, then Px would equal Qy, i.e. 


Pe Se pegtiieeie (2) 


The distortion (¢) attributable solely to size differences is therefore found by inserting 
this value of x into equation (1), and may be represented in the form 


t= (p25 — 05) aye Sa ee eee (3) 


If we insert in this formula the mean figures for the number on the electoral rolls 
(say R for the L seats and S for the N seats), we isolate the rotten borough (or 7) 
effect, thus: 


pill (ais -: 05) (Gay: Victory tel Mant TIIE ts (4) 


If however we insert in equation (3) the mean figures for the number of (L-+-N) 
votes actually cast, then ¢ gives us the ¢otal distortion due to size factors, including 
not only 7 but also the effects of abstentions (or a) and of minor party votes (or m), i.e. 


t—r=a+m meet Gniae © gua (5) 


1C. S. Soper and Joan Rydon, ‘‘Under-Representation and Electoral Prediction” i 
Journal of Politics and History, Vol. IV No. 1, Fasten 1958. oe en er 
*See “‘Seats and Votes in New Zealand”, Political Science, Vol. 5 No. 2, September 1953. 
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In isolating a and m the algebra tends’ to become complicated as a result of inter- 
action effects, but we may use the approximations 
_ Se — Rd 


OSTeRtL cys Meet 9) hia Pept (6) 
and 3 RY 
é— 
™ pe Syay td) FP Be ee er (7) 


where c and d are the mean figures of those not casting formal votes, and e and f 
the mean figures of minor party voters, in L and N seats respectively. The correc- 
tions u and v may be calculated from equation (5) and from the ratio 

a .~Se—Rd 

eee ae a Pee bee (8) 
It must be noted that a and m measure the effect of abstentions and of minor party 
votes on the distortion in the electoral system. If in a given case the L constituencies. 
are larger than the N constituencies, but this adverse r effect is offset by a higher 
rate of abstention in the L seats, then the a effect will appear as positive (7.e. pro-L) 
in direction, regardless of the probability that a high rate of abstention in L com- 
pared with N seats is due to anti-L sentiment. In other words, we are concerned 
with a and m as they affect the artificial electoral handicap and not as instances. 
of a genuine electoral handicap for a party deserted by its potential supporters. 


The remaining distortion, when the size factors 7, a, and m have been allowed 
for, is the result of the gerrymander (or g) effect, rechristened by Soper and Rydon 
the effect of the “differential concentration of voters’: As in the Soper-Rydon 
analysis, this is measured by subtraction, thus: 


e=( — +42) ns (25 — 05) (x + y) ....from (1) and (3) 


ial Enon ib botietil od} lo tiuest odd treq, pi Ai. eulT,. (9) 
PEO 


where P and Q are the mean figures of (L+-N) votes in L and N seats respectively: 

While 7, a, and m tend to change rather slowly as one moves along the scale of the 
| (L+N) vote, g is prone to sudden fluctuations: at a given percentage of the vote L 
might narrowly win several marginal seats, while with a slightly lower percentage: 
it might lose them all. 


This tendency is particularly marked in New Zealand, where the number of 
electorates is small. There are eighty seats in the House of Representatives, and 
it has been possible to apply the analysis to only 76 of these, as the electoral rolls 
for the four Maori seats were not complete enough before 1957 to permit an accurate 
calculation of abstentions. In considering the figures below, it is therefore necessary 
to bear in mind that four safe Labour seats have been excluded. Using equations 
(4), (6), (7), and (9), I have calculated 7, a, m, and g, at each 0.5 per cent. interval 
from forty per cent. to fifty per cent. of the (Labour + National) vote, for each 
of the five post-war general elections in New Zealand. The elections of 1946, 1949, 
and 1951 were governed by the 1946 redistricting, that of 1954 by the 1952 redistrict- 
ing, and that of 1957 by the 1957 redistricting. 
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Table I: r effect, 1946-1957 


% of Bias to L, in seats 
(L+N) vote 1946 1949 1951 1954 1957 


40.0 —0.19 -+0.07 +0.14  —0.86 —0.69 
40.5 —0.20 +010 +40.11 —0.85 —0.68 
41.0 —0.22 +008 +014 —0.76 —0.60 
41.5 —0.21 —0.07 +0.21 —0.80 —0.60 
42.0 —0.24 -—0.05 +0.01 —0.82 —0.62 
42.5 —0.24 —0.05 —0.05 —0.79 —0.62 
43.0 —0.23 —0.05 —0.05 —0.84 —0.65 
43.5 —0.18 —0.03 —0.05 —0.99 —0.65 
44.0 —0.25 —0.15 -—002 —1.04 —0.73 
44.5 —0.27 —0.17 —0.03 —1.01 —0.82 
45.0 —0.27 —0.18 —0.16 —0.86 —0.91 
45.5 —0.39  —0.27 —0.20 —0.90 —0.96 
46.0 —0.38  —0.29 —0.31 —0.95 —0.99 
46.5 —0.41 —0.33 —0.26 —0.84  —1.00 
47.0 —0.39 —0.33 —0.28  —0.98 —1.03 
47.5 —0.39 —0.32 —0.23 —1.09 —0.88 
48.0 —0.36 —0.25 —0.29 —1.13 —0.92 
48.5 —0.33 —035 —0.48 —1.12 —0.96 
49.0 —0.31 —0.28 —0.33 1.07 —1.00 
49.5 —0.33  —0.27 —0.46 —1.11 —1.00 
50.0 —0.32 —014 —0.45 —1.09 —1.12 


From Table I it appears that the 7 effect has generally operated to Labour’s 
disadvantage. This is in part the result of the limited discretion allowed to the 
Representation Commission in fixing boundaries, a discretion often used to restrict 
the size of some of the necessarily extensive, but sparsely populated, rural electorates 
(which normally return National members). The influence of this factor is probably 
small; the 1946-51 figures show only a slight anti-Labour bias, which would be 
reversed if the Maori electorates were included. In the 1954 and 1957 figures, 
however, we can see the effect of altering the basis of representation from adult 
to total population; the National Party, representing the philoprogenitive rural 
areas, now derives an advantage compared with Labour of about one seat from 
inequalities in size. 


Two further conclusions emerge from Table I. First, it may be noted that in 
each year there is a fairly well-marked negative correlation between the percentage 
of the (L+N) vote and the 7 effect. (The coefficients of correlation range from 
—-768 to —.955.) Secondly, the regression lines representing this relationship 
tilt more sharply in the 1949-51 period, as the 1946 redistricting became increasingly 
out-of-date: the population shrank in safe Labour seats in the major city centres, 
me rH the more marginal (suburban and smaller city) seats it expanded relatively 
rapidly. 
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I have not included a table for the a effect, as differences in the rate of abstention 
between Labour and National seats are found to have but a small effect on electoral 
distortion; in no case does the bias to either side exceed 0.17 of a seat. In 1946 
the bias appears to be consistently pro-Labour, for the reason explained above, 
nor is it surprising that the converse holds in 1957. In 1949 the bias fluctuates 
narrowly about the zero mark. It is odd, however, that in 1951 it should be 
consistently anti-Labour, and in 1954 generally pro-Labour. The pattern of 
abstention in these years might well repay investigation, though it is not sufficiently 
relevant to the seats-votes relationship to warrant further scrutiny here. 


Table II: m effect, 1946-1957 


% of Bias to L, in seats 
(L+N) vote 1946 1949 1951 1954 1957 


40.0 +0.04 40.19 +0.01 —0.27 —0.40 
40.5 +0.04 -+0.21 +0.01 —0.25 —0.40 
41.0 +0.05 +0.23 +40.01 —0.21 —0.39 
41.5 +0.06 -+0.21 +0.01 —0.20 —0.41 
42.0 +0.06 +022 +0.01 —0.19 —041 
42.5 +0.06 -+0.22 +0.01 —0.23 —0.39 
43.0 +0.06 +0.22 +0.01 —0.20 —0.40 
43.5 +0.06 -+0.21 +0.01 —0.24 —0.40 
44.0 +0.06 -+0.21 +0.01 —0.28 —0.44 
44.5 +0.06 +0.21 -+40.01 —0.30 —0.50 
45.0 +0.06 +0.21 +0.01 —0.20 —0.52 
45.5 +0.05 -+0.21 +0.01 —0.19 —0.45 
46.0 +0.05 +0.20  —0.01 —0.18 —0.47 
46.5 +0.05 +0.20 —0.01 —0.16 —0.45 
47.0 +0.05 +0.20 —0.01 —0.39 —0.46 
47.5 +0.05 +0.21 —0.01 —0.35  —041 
48.0 +0.05 -+0.18 0.00 —0.37 —0.43 
48.5 +0.06 -+0.17 —0.01 —0.40 —0.44 
49.0 +0.06 -+0.19 0.00  —0.43 —0.46 
49.5 +0.06 +0.19 0.00 —043 —0.46 
50.0 +0.06 -+0.20 0.00 —0.38 —0.50 


In Table II we can see the effect of votes for minor party candidates. There 
were hardly any of these in 1951, nor were they of much greater importance in 1946. 
In 1949 there was a slight tendency to fragmentation on the left. These figures for 
1946-51 afford bench-marks from which we can measure the significance for electoral 
distortion of the Social Credit vote in 1954 and 1957. In each case it operated to 
increase the pro-National bias in the system, by nearly half a seat if the major parties 
were fairly evenly matched. The Social Credit vote was lower in 1957 than in 1954, 
but its distorting effect was greater, since it came more consistently from National 
strongholds. The m effect was nevertheless only half as powerful as the 7 effect. 
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Table III: g effect, 1946-1957. 


% of Bias to L, in seats 
(LEN) vote 1946 1949-1951 «1954 «1987 


40.0 —0.97 —0.26  —0,12 +4062 +1.18 
40.5 —0.95 —1.82 —0.10 +0.09 -+1.67 
41.0 —0.92 —2.82 —1.13 —0.53 -+1,57 
41.5 —1.44 —2.15 —2.71 —1.02 +1.09 
42.0 —1.43 —2.19 —2.49 —1.52 —0.39 
42.5 —1.43 —2.19 —2.93 —2.01 —1.91 
43.0 —1.94°°  —2.19 —2.41 —0.93 —1.87 
43.5 —152 —1.19 —0.36 —0.76 —1.87 
44.0 —0.95 —0.08 —0.37 —1.18 —1.73 
44.5 —0.40 +4045 +4014 —2.24 —0.56 
45.0 —0.40 4098 4029 -—4.01 —1.94 


45.5 +0.76 41.10  +0.85 —4.49 —0.96 
46.0 +0.24  +1.64 +0.99 —4.47 —0.40 
~ 46.5 +0.28 +064  +0.44 —5.10 —0.93 


47.0 —0.25 +064 +044  —5.27 —0.39 
47.5 —0.25 +012  —064  —4.18 —1.59 
48.0 —1.30 —0.95 ~—1.59 —3.59 —2.04 
48.5 —2.85 “—0.85 ~-—0.89 —3.56 —1.48 
49.0 —3.35 —2.98  —2.08 —4.09 —0.91 
49.5 —3.33 —2.99 —143 (—3.03 —0.91 
50.0 —3.83 —5.18  —1.42 —2.58 +1.30 


But to see the main distorting influence we must turn to Table III, where the 
g effect is represented. The larger magnitudes and the greater variability are clearly 
evident. Two further features invite comment. First; over most of the range 
(and, most seriously, in the lower lines of the table, relating to close contests) Labour 
is significantly handicapped by the uneconomic distribution of its voting strength. 
In recent years, particularly after the 1954 election, Labour spokesmen have been 
critical of the bias in the system, but as a solution they have usually demanded a 
return to equal adult population in electoral districts. The present analysis suggests 
that this change would have no more than a marginal effect on the situation. The 
g effect cannot be dealt with save by empowering the Representation Commission 
when redistricting to take account of its probable influence. 


The second inference we may draw from Table III concerns prediction, The 
approach in this paper differs from that developed by Soper and Rydon because they 
are concerned with prediction while my interest is rather in the relative influence of 
the various distorting factors in past elections. _ For their purpose the technique they 
have devised, being less cumbersome, may well be preferred. Two comments on it 
may, however, be made in the light of the material presented here. First, though 


*See K. J. Scott, ““Gerrymandering for Democracy”, Political Science, Vol. 7 No. 2, Sept. 1955. 
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the accuracy of their method cannot be effectively demonstrated or measured while 
attention is confined to the actual outcome of only three elections, it would be 
possible to test it more rigorously if hypothetical predictions were compared with 
hypothetical outcomes at each level of the (L++N) vote. The configuration of the 
curves for g effect in 1946-51 suggests that the g distortion is sufficiently regular in a 
succession of elections within stable electoral boundaries to make prediction possible 
in principle; the curves for 1954 and 1957 confirm the conclusion of Soper and Rydon 
that this is not the case after a redistricting. 


Secondly, a note of caution must be sounded. While predictions may be possible 
in principle, their accuracy must depend not only on an adequate estimate of the 
distortion at a given level of the vote, but also on picking correctly which level of the 
vote will determine the outcome. The variability in the columns of Table III suggests. 
that a relatively small error in selecting this level may result in a serious error in 
predicting the division of seats. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 


The first half of 1959 was an eventful period, though one which left the position of the 
parties practically unchanged. The economic background was one of slow improvement, though 
the economy still showed a number of weak spots. The number of registered unemployed 
showed a sharp increase to 82,000 in January but thereafter fell off to 64,000, though never 
seeming likely to be reduced to the much lower levels recorded between 1953 and 1956. The 
over-subscription of a number of loans resulted in the Commonwealth Government’s deficit for 
1958-9 being £30m., instead of the £110m. which had been allowed for in the budget. Increased 
overseas investment largely compensated for an unfavourable balance of trade, and allowed a 
relaxation of import restrictions early in the new financial year. Australian exports had varying 
fortunes, but the general tendency during this period was undoubtedly towards improvement, 
and this belief encouraged the Commonwealth Arbitration Commission to grant a 15/- increase 
in the basic wage in June. Only once, on the issue of control of West New Guinea, did inter- 
national affairs seriously impinge upon domestic politics. 


Under these circumstances, the Government had little difficulty in retaining its commanding 
position over its Labor opponents. 


Banking 


The Government quickly used its newly-won Senate majority to pass its long-delayed bills 
on banking reform.1 Though these provided a further instalment of the measures which the 
private banks and their supporters within the Liberal Party had been demanding since 1949, 
a number of Liberal members protested that the Development Bank which was to be established 
to take over and probably to expand certain functions of the Commonwealth Bank could be 
used as a future instrument of nationalization.2. Two small amendments, dealing with the use 
of government trust funds and providing for the private banks to act as agents of the Develop- 
ment Bank, were inserted,? and somewhat mollified the Liberal critics. The Country Party 
remained strongly behind the proposal for a Development Bank which would probably not have 
survived without its support. The bills passed through both Houses without difficulty, against 
the opposition of both A.L.P. and D.L.P. members. The complicated task of dismembering 
and reconstructing the government banking system remains unfinished. 


Federal-State Relations 


Commonwealth-state financial relations were reviewed and, from the States’ viewpoint, 
improved at Premiers’ Conferences in March and June. Victoria made its traditional gesture of 
advocating the abolition of uniform taxation, but this year, although modified to a proposal 
which would allow the States to choose between imposing their own income taxation and receiving 
a grant from the Commonwealth, it looked more of a gesture than ever and obtained no support. 
However, Victoria fared better at the June Conference, which accepted a new Commonwealth 
formula for tax reimbursements geared to population increases and wage levels. This offered 
the States an immediate increase of £19m. for the next financial year and increased the pro- 
portions of this payment which went to Queensland, South Australia and Victoria. This was 
partly in response to decisions by Queensland and Victoria to seek financial relief as claimant 


1See Political Chronicle, A.J.P.H, May 1958, p. 229; Nov. 1958, p. 245. 
2Sydney Morning Herald, 13 March 1959. 
2Age, 23 Feb. 1959. 4A ge, 6 March 1959. 
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States from the Grants Commission. Under the new formula not only did this become 
unnecessary, but South Australia ceased to be a claimant State, leaving the Grants Commission 
to deal only with Western Australia and Tasmania.® 


At the Premiers’ Conference in March, a new formula was also adopted for federal aid to 
the States for road-building. This took account of the number of vehicles in each State, as well 
- its area and population, and its effect was to increase the shares of New South Wales and 
Victoria at the expense of Queensland and Western Australia.* Criticism from government 
members from the more sparsely-populated States brought the reply that the absolute amount 
which all States could expect to receive was likely to rise under the new formula, that their 
States still received far more per head of population for roads than Victoria and New South 
Wales and that the very rapid development of the more populous States had produced traffic 
problems which urgently required expensive remedies.” 


The Acting Prime Minister, Mr. J. McEwen, who presided over the June Conference in the 
absence overseas of Mr. Menzies, described the new tax reimbursement formula as an attempt 
to put financial relations between the commonwealth and state governments “‘on a firm, effective 
and lasting basis’”’.* It has reasonable prospects of doing so, or at least of bringing serious 
attacks on the principle of uniform taxation to an end. 


The premiers had already met in January, to discuss uniform legislation on hire-purchase, 
which continued to grow rapidly; the effect, said some Liberals, of severe central bank control 
over bank advances. The Conference agreed that all States should pass uniform legislation 
covering most aspects of hire-purchase but not including the establishment of maximum interest 
tates. The provision of maximum interest rates was regarded as undesirable and impracticable 
by the Liberal premiers.® 


Labor Affairs 

The difficulties which the A.L.P. and the D.L.P. make for themselves and each other 
continue to form an apparently permanent sub-section of this Chronicle. The A.L.P.’s parlia- 
mentary year began with an attempt by Mr. E. J. Ward to win the leadership of the party 
from Dr. Evatt. Dr. Evatt was returned by 46 votes to 32, his smallest majority in a series 
of challenges which he has survived since 1954.19 It was said that many who voted for Mr. 
Ward did so only as a means of expressing opposition to Dr. Evatt, since they knew that Mr. 
Ward could not succeed. The belief that Dr. Evatt, whatever his personal merits, was a major 
electoral liability to the party continued to be put by some prominent members of the A.L.P. 
at party meetings of various kinds, some of which were open to the press.1! However, there 
was no serious expectation that Dr. Evatt could be removed from the leadership. The two 
strongest contenders for the leadership in the past, the Deputy Leader, Mr. A. A. Calwell, and 
Mr. Allan Fraser, supported Dr. Evatt against Mr. Ward in February. 


The biennial Federal Conference of the A.L.P. met in Canberra in May.!2 Much of its 
time was occupied by a post mortem on the A.L.P.’s part in the increase in parliamentary salaries 
(see below). There was little discussion of policy matters. In one of the longest and most 
interesting debates, a combination of delegates who objected to the name of the White Australia 
Policy and those who objected to the policy itself was defeated, and the phrase remains in the 
A.L.P. platform. The Conference also called for the ending of nuclear tests and reaffirmed its 
belief in ‘‘Democratic Socialism’, while leaving it to the next Conference to add the flesh of 
policy to this skeleton. This weakness in policy formulation gave added attractiveness to a 
proposal to establish a permanent federal secretariat of the party, to which the Conference 


5Courier-Mail, 25 June 1959. 6Age, 29 Ap. 1959. 
"West Australian, 1 May 1959. 8Age, 24 June 1959. 
9S.M.H., 14 Jan. 1959; Age, 15 Jan. 1959. 


10$.M.H., 17 Feb. 1959. ; 
For example by Mr. Clyde Cameron, M.H.R., at the State Convention of the A.L.P. in 


South Australia. ‘‘Most people agree that if Mr. Chifley were still leader of our party we would 
have won a government long ago.” Age, 13 June 1959. 
12See reports in S.M.H. and Age, 9-16 May 1959. 
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agreed in principle. However such a body would require substantial increases in the affiliation 
fees of trade unions, amounting to an additional 6d. per head per annum, and the response 
which this proposal aroused among Conference delegates who were trade union officials does 
not suggest that the projected secretariat will have an easy birth. 


The Conference ended with a sharp clash on “unity tickets’, in which the previous often- 
violated decision that members of the A.L.P. could not allow their names to appear with those 
of members of other political parties at trade union elections was reaffirmed by 20 votes to 16.1% 


Unity tickets have received much publicity from the D.L.P., which sees in them evidence 
of both sympathy towards communism and a cynical determination to keep trade unions affiliated 
to the A.L.P. and paying affiliation fees to the party, irrespective of who controls them. The 
D.L.P.’s interests in this matter are extremely complex. Unity tickets are the most plausible 
evidence which can be advanced for alleging that the A.L.P. is in any sense pro-communist, and 
if the A.L.P. moved resolutely against unity tickets this charge might become unconvincing to 
the D.L.P.’s less devoted supporters.14 On the other hand, the D.L.P. has no chance of becoming 
a major party unless there are further splits within the A.L.P. within a reasonable time, and an 
attempt to enforce a ban on unity tickets might precipitate such a split in Victoria. 


The Australian Workers’ Union, not for the first time, is the odd man out in the Labor 
movement. In January it announced that it would form an ‘Australian Federation of Trade 
Unions” as a rival to the Australian Council of Trade Unions to which it has never belonged and 
which it denounced as communist-dominated. For the scheme even to have been launched 
would have required the support of the unions which were sympathetic to the D.L.P. But 
these unions remembered the part which the A.W.U. had played in defeating them within the 
A.L.P. in 1954-5 and, with some misgivings, remained with the A.C.T.U. The ‘“‘A.F.T.U.” has 
so far been a total failure.1® 


The role of the Catholic Church in Labor’s troubles was again the subject of controversy. 
In June two anonymous articles were featured prominently in the Sydney Morning Herald'* 
dealing with relations between the Catholic hierarchy and lay bodies which become involved in 
politics. The purpose of the articles was to argue that, contrary to the general belief of non- 
Catholics, it was Cardinal Gilroy and most of the N.S.W. hierarchy who were exceeding their 
proper bounds by trying to prevent the development of Catholic organizations opposed to the 
A.L.P., rather than Archbishop Mannix of Melbourne, who simply allowed to develop Catholic 
political organizations which, in the event, happened to share his own views. It would be 
impossible here to discuss the complexities of this question. To non-Catholics at least, “inter- 
ference in politics” usually means open support for a single political party, and in this sense 
there was no doubt that Dr. Mannix had “‘interfered’”’ far more than Cardinal Gilroy. 


Parliamentary Salaries" 


In January, a committee of three headed by Sir Frank Richardson was appointed to consider 
the salaries and allowances of members of parliament and ministers. Their report, which was 
issued on 24 March, provided for a basic salary increase of £400 plus increases of from £100 to 
£250 in electorate allowances. There were proportionately larger increases for ministers, the 
Prime Minister’s allowance rising from £4,000 to £7,500. In addition there were to be large 
increases in retiring allowances for both members and ministers, and for former ministers. 


The report was greeted by a crescendo of opposition in nearly all of the daily newspapers; 
so much so that the Prime Minister and some Labor members, including Dr. Evatt, spoke of 
the campaign as an attempt to intimidate parliament. If by this was meant that some news- 


135.M.H., 16 May 1959. 
“Mr. J. T. Kane, Federal Secretary of the D.L.P., thought it necessary to point out that 
to gain the support of the D.L.P., ‘‘the A.L.P. must completely divorce itself on all the pro- 


Communist policies imposed on the party by the unconstitutional Hobart Conference of 1955— 
not unity tickets alone’. Age, 11 May 1959. 


18Courier-Mail, 28 Jan., 10 Ap. 1959. 165.M.H., 12, 13 June 1959. 


MA fuller account of this question may be found in Professor L, C. Webb’s ‘Political 
Review” in Australian Quarterly for June 1959. 
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papers gave extraordinary prominence to reported opposition to the salary increases, there was 
some truth in it, though intimidation is not a word to be used lightly. For example, the Sydney 
Morning Herald gave four columns on its front page and six elsewhere to its first summary of 
the report) and explanatory matter, with a number of tendentious headings, whereas it had 
found four columns on page four enough for its treatment of the previous report on parliamentary 
salaries in 1956, which had proposed increases of £600 for private members together with the 
abolition of certain allowances. . However, there was no doubt that the newspapers were reporting 
a genuine agitation, if some of them were also concerned to stimulate it. The condemnation of 
any increases by the Tasmanian Executive!’ of the Liberal Party before the Richardson ‘report 
was issued, for example, was certainly not the result of press propaganda. The A.L.P. should 
have been even more aware of the reality of opposition, since a number of trade unions had 
protested at even the establishment of the committee in January, and the proposed increases 
were promptly condemned by several A.L.P. State Executives, 


The Government deleted proposals for non-contributory pensions from the report and: had 
no difficulty in having the remaining proposals passed through both Houses. Four Victorian 
Liberals voted against all proposals for increases in the House of Representatives and three 
Liberal and the two D.L.P. members opposed’ them in the Senate. The absence of ten Labor 
Senators, in most cases through illness, allowed the bills to go through unamended. 


Four months later, the whole affair has almost been forgotten; perhaps an argument in 
support of those who attributed most of the opposition to the machinations of the press. The 
luckless A.L.P. suffered most from the proceedings, because of one of its endemic weaknesses: 
uncertainty as to who controls the actions of its members of parliament, how much they should 
do’ so and in what manner. The decision of the Federal Caucus was that the basic’ salary 
allowances should be allowed to pass but the remaining increases should be amended or rejected. 
The parliamentary leaders invoked a decision of the party’s Federal Executive, dating from 
1955 that “under no circumstances can a member of the Party defy a majority decision of 
Caucus’. However, opposition to the increases in the party outside parliament was so strong 
that the parliamentary party could not prevent eight members from “‘defying’’ the Caucus 
decision by speaking against salary increases, abstaining from voting for them, or both. There 
was the further complication that the party’s Federal Conference and Federal Executive are 
formally supreme over the parliamentary party: ‘Was this a case in which the Federal Executive 
could intervene and instruct the politicians to reject all salary increases ? ' The Federal President, 
Mr. F.'E: Chamberlain; did not help to clarify this issue by first declaring that the matter was 
one to be decided by Caucus, then resigning in protest against its-decision and subsequently 
stating that he would have called a meeting of the Federal Executive to over-ride Caucus had 
time permitted.1® . Ultimately Mr. Chamberlain accepted re-election as, Federal President after 
the Federal Conference in, May had ‘‘deeply regretted’, the action of Caucus in not opposing 
all increases. 


As usual in its dealings with the federal politicians the federal machine moved too late, 
which in some respects is worse than not moving at all. It was another illustration that machine 


control and a federal system do not go happily together. 
D.W.R. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The Election Campaign 3 

As was expected, Parliament did not re-assemble after the Christmas recess; instead the 
Premier decided to go to the polls in March.!_ Six parties contested the elections, the Labor, 
Liberal and Country Parties, and three ‘‘also-rans’’—none of which impressed the electorate. 
Of the last-named, the D.L.P. endorsed 25 candidates, allotting its second preferences 


18A ge; 9 Feb. 1959. 19 Age, 21 Ap., 12 May 1959. 
1References to’ the factual information on which this material is based may be found in 
N.S.W. Parl. Debds.,.1959; pp. 1-22, and the Sydney Morning Herald, Jan.-June 1959. 
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to the Opposition parties, the Communist Party endorsed 21 candidates, its preferences going 
to the A.L.P., whilst an ephemeral Independent Party—it disappeared in the course of the 
campaign—presented a “‘solid phalanx” of twenty independents who “had hammered out a 
common policy”, led by ex-Labor Minister Mr. Clive Evatt. For the sake of the record let it 
be noted that the main plank of the Independent Party was a promise to legislate to compel 
every political party to declare its sources of income. Prominent ‘‘outsiders’’ were soon on the 
scene. The Prime Minister and Dr. Evatt each made a single appearance. Senators Cole and 
McManus assisted the D.L.P., and even the Independent Party unearthed its celebrity, Mr. 
Jet. Lang: 

The issues described as vital by the party leaders covered transport—its efficiency and cost 
to the public—housing or the lack of it, decentralization, and oddly enough, the preservation of 
“the State’s scenic beauty and historic buildings’. The Premier, parrying the D.L.P.’s thrusts 
at A.L.P. foreign policy, explained that ‘State and not Federal issues were the immediate 
concern in this election”. He outlined the unexampled prosperity of New South Wales, which 
was ‘‘the only State that has managed to balance its budget”. | After summarizing the legislative 
record of his Government, the Premier announced that if returned he would hold a referendum 
on the retention or abolition of the Legislative Council. Some play was made—characterized 
by the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Morton, as ‘‘a campaign of fear’’—with the idea that a 
future Liberal-Country Party government might abolish both quarterly basic-wage adjustments 
and rent control. The Country Party under its new leaders was dismissed as a meal for “‘the 
Liberal boa-constrictor”. To show how devoted was his Government to the man on the land 
the Premier indicated that it had set aside £250,000 to aid further decentralization. 


Mr. Morton promised an increased home-building rate, more money for education, free 
transport for school children, a Bill of Rights and a Transport Corporation to ‘‘control all public 
transport in N.S.W.”’ He intimated that the Opposition parties would win without D.L.P. 
assistance. His hands were somewhat tied on the Legislative Council issue for whereas the 1958 
Conference of his party had pressed for retention of the upper house with its present restricted 
franchise, the party hierarchy favoured an upper house elected by popular franchise, and a 
number of party backbenchers wanted it abolished altogether. Upset by the “‘campaign of 
fear’’ Mr. Morton pledged himself not to interfere with working conditions if returned to power. 
Whether this meant the retention or abolition of quarterly wage adjustments was not made 
explicit. In a joint Liberal-Country Party policy speech given at Armidale by Mr. Cutler— 
deputizing for the leader of the Country Party, Mr. Hughes, who was ill throughout the campaign 
—argued the merits of a development corporation ‘‘to attract industries and services to country 
towns’’, the creation of new states and autonomous regional universities. 


The D.L.P. described both state and federal A.L.P. as “‘tarred with the same brush” and 
proceeded to attack A.L.P. foreign policy, the Hobart Conference and unity tickets. It 
condemned the Government for spending money on the Sydney Opera House which it claimed 
could have been better spent on housing, and defied Mr. Cahill to support state grants to 
denominational schools. The Catholic Weekly, embarrassed by certain A.L.P. and D.L.P. election 
advertisements at the time of the federal election, and seeking perhaps to minimize the effect 
of the D.L.P.’s appeal to Catholic voters, excluded all election advertisements from its pages, 

Owing possibly to the similarity in policy of all major parties, two interest groups, the 
Road Tax Protest Council and the N.S.W. Council of Churches, managed to make their presaiin 
felt. The former body had been organizing in country electorates since the passage of the Road 
Maintenance (Contribution) Bill in 1958. Early in the campaign it sought £5 from every N.S.W. 
truck-owner to assist in the defeat of the Cahill Government, its tactics being to concentrate A 
vulnerable A.L.P. seats especially in the rural electorates. It would not give finance to any 
political party but its campaign ‘‘must benefit the Liberal and Country Parties”. Later, however, 
the secretary announed that the Protest Council ‘‘would give financial support to iyiuiters number 
of D.L.P. candidates” and that it had ‘“‘also made finance available to Clive Evatt and his 
independents”. The Council, in addition, sponsored three candidates, two Liberals and one 
Independent. Its propaganda had a marked effect on the Premier. Thorens in Febru he 
had declared that he would repeal the road tax only when a constitutional sioeintthedd had 
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been secured enabling him to tax inter-state hauliers, by March he was confessing that “‘he had 
never been happy about the ton-mile tax’’ and that if successful at the polls he would cut the 
registration fees of intra-state hauliers by half. The secretary of the Protest Council rejected 
the offer, and Mr. Morton promised to repeal the act as a whole. 


Prefixing its intrusion into the election with the comment that “as far as possible politics 
will be kept out of our campaign’, the N.S.W. Council of Churches announced mass demonstra- 
tions to emphasize the ‘‘moral issues’’ of the election. Candidates were asked their attitude to 
housing, poker machines, liquor legislation and club and hotel licenses. N.S.W. was “the most 
degraded state in Australia . . . suffering grievously because of the moral blindness of the Govern- 
ment and the absence of moral courage in the Opposition’. Licensed clubs were “cesspools of 
iniquity”. A policy statement issued by the heads of all Protestant Churches in the state called 
for a bigger housing programme, a total ban on poker machines, and the holding of local referenda 
before the granting of liquor licenses. The R.S.L. retaliated by publishing replies from the 
Premier and the Leader of the Opposition to telegrams asking for their attitudes to poker 
machines in private clubs. Mr. Cahill remarked that his Government’s actions in the past in 
this matter were the best indication for the future. Mr. Morton, unable to reproduce the non- 
committal reply of the Premier, stated that his party would abolish two-shilling poker machines 
and that he did not “intend to take any further action in relation to poker machines”’. 


Stresses and Strains 


The first of a number of A.L.P. squalls came in February when the M.L.A. for Hamilton, 
Mr. Campbell, resigned from the party. He did not contest the seat at the elections. Then 
in March there were bitter exchanges in the press between the Attorney-General and the Minister 
for Lands over the letting of a pavilion at Bondi beach which happened to be in the electorate 
of the Attorney-General. The endorsed candidate for Burwood criticized the policy of his party 
on state transport, rent control, housing and roads—he was expelled after the election. An 
injunction was obtained by a member of the N.S.W. branch of the Clothing and Allied Trades 
Union restraining that branch from donating £500 to the state A.L.P. for the election campaign. 
On the same day, however, there came a windfall: it was announced that the Queensland branch 
of the A.W.U., fresh from its quarrel with the Queensland A.L.P., had donated £500 to the 
N.S.W. Labor Party’s fighting fund. 


The D.L.P. continued to receive the cold shoulder from the Catholic hierarchy of the state. 
As a result of its (the D.L.P.’s) decision to attempt to unseat the predominantly Catholic Cahill 
cabinet, a number of branches and branch officials left the party. 


Both Liberal and Country Parties were embarrassed by attacks on their leaders. The 
Premier pointed out that Mr. Morton was suspected—even by his own party—of devoting too 
much attention to ‘‘outside business interests’. The Minister for Health mentioned allegations 
that Mr. Hughes, the Country Party leader, had not in fact a university degree, it being recorded 
in Hansard that he had. Nor were the local supporters of the Opposition parties above attacking 
one another: pacts and peace pipes to the contrary, the contests in Dubbo, Young and Mudgee— 
seats contested by both Country and Liberal Party candidates with a mutual agreement to 
exchange preferences—were marked by ‘‘vigorous campaigning and personal rivalries between 
the Liberal and Country Parties’’. 


Results 

Party strengths in the House remained much the same as before the contest. The A.L.P. 
lost Dubbo and Blacktown to the Liberals, Young to the Country Party, and a fourth seat owing 
to the amalgamation of two of its strongholds, Paddington and Waverley. To offset these 
losses it took Parramatta and Sutherland from the Liberals, Hurstville from an Independent and 
won the new seat of Merrylands. The Liberal Party won Dubbo and Blacktown, lost Suther- 
land and Parramatta, won the new seat of Cronulla and lost a seat by the amalgamation of 
Ashfield and Croydon electorates. The Country Party, which won the rural electorate of Young 
from the A.L.P., was the only party to increase its numbers at the polls. It succeeded, however, 
in retaining another rural electorate, Lismore, by a mere two votes from an independent Country 
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Party candidate, and a Court of Disputed Returns later declared the election void. 
Liberals anticipated an increased vote in the metropolitan area but were disappointed, the 
principal Opposition gains being in the country. Giving the Country Party the benefit of 
Lismore, party strengths in the new Parliament were: A.L.P., 49; Liberals, 28; Country Party, 
16; Independent, 1. 

Eighty-three of the ninety-four seats were contested. Analysing the primary votes in the 
contested seats only we can construct the following table. 


Seats No. of Votes % of Seats 

contested candidates formal votes won 
Ale. ag he 78 78 838,065 49.51 48 
Liberal a at 62 63 589,449 34.82 23 
Lc Somme aN <= nt 18 19 148,738 8.79 ll 
iD Bates a ois 25 25 22,508 1.33 —- 
Communist .. ais Zz 21 24,784 1.46 -— 
Independent .. a 20 23 69,132 4.09 1 


Of the eleven uncontested seats, five were held by the Country Party, five by the Liberal Party, 
and one by the A.L.P. Our table therefore considerably underestimates the support for the 
Opposition parties, perhaps by as much as four per cent. 


Much newspaper comment was evoked by four-sided contests in three rural electorates, 
Dubbo, Mudgee and Young. In Dubbo the Liberal nominee was elected with 91.3% of the 
Country Party second preferences. In Mudgee a drift of only 4.7% of Country Party preferences 
enabled the A.L.P. to retain the seat. Liberal preferences in Young were just as solid as Country 
Party preferences in the other two seats: 93.5% of them went to the Country Party, ensuring 
victory for its nominee. Comment that the Opposition parties’ split in these electorates would 
result in their loss to the A.L.P. is not fully substantiated by the analysis of preferences, to say 
nothing of the fact that it ignores advantages which may come from coupling candidates popular 
with different sections of the community. 


Prior to the election there was much discussion of the “‘decisive’’ nature of D.L.P. second 
preferences. D.L.P. votes decided the results, one way or the other, in four electorates, Concord, 
Mudgee, Rockdale, and Coogee. In the first three there was a sufficient drift in D.L.P. preferences 
to return A.L.P. candidates. Only in Coogee—where the Liberal candidate was already ahead— 
did those preferences secure the return of a Liberal. The distribution of D.L.P. preferences 
varied from electorate to electorate. In only two very dissimilar electorates, Coogee and Dubbo, 
were the distributions identical. The largest share accorded the A.L.P. was in Concord where 
it received 46.74% as against 53.26% for the Liberal candidate. At the other end of the scale 
was Mudgee where the Liberal and Country Party candidates received 80% of D.L.P. preferences 
as against 20% for the A.L.P. nominee. 


Post-election Caucuses 

The Cahill Ministry was re-elected by Caucus almost intact, the only additions being necessi- 
tated by the retirement—announced before the elections—of two Ministers. Both the retiring 
Speaker and the Chairman of Committees were defeated in the caucus ballot. Their successors 
are Messrs. R. Maher and H. T. Fowles. The Liberal Party caucus argued as to whether the 
party’s leader should—like the retiring incumbent, Mr. Morton—have extensive outside business 
interests, Despite opposition from a Liberal backbencher, Mr. Morton was easily re-elected. 
The only change in leadership was in the Country Party, Mr. Davis Hughes resigning on account 
of his poor health, and perhaps of the controversy which developed during the election over his 
academic qualifications. The deputy leader, Mr. Cutler, was elected in his place. 


The State of the Parties 

A.L.P. 

Chief item in the activities of the state A.L.P. following the elections was the Annual 
Conference, Dr. Evatt attended, strongly condemned unity tickets and praised the state party 
officers ‘‘for opposing unity tickets at the A.L.P. federal conference’. Conference called for 
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payment of council aldermen, the ‘‘progressive introduction’? of a 35 hour working week, and 
approved amendments to the State Arbitration Act, proposed by the Government, which would 
legalize strikes entered into after a compulsory fourteen day “‘cooling-off” period. A motion 
seeking aid for denominational schools was defeated. 


A suit for an injunction to restrain the Federated Ironworkers’ Association from paying 
affiliation fees to the state A.L.P. came before the N.S.W. Supreme Court early in May. Mr. 
Justice Walsh dismissed the injunction ruling that as the A.L.P. had objects similar to those 


of the union under consideration the decision to pay money from union funds to the A.L.P. 
was valid. 


Liberal Party 


The Liberal Party was mainly pre-occupied with post mortems on the election, and with 
the effect which decisions taken at the Annual Conference of the Country Party would have on 
future election organization. The adoption by the Federal Government of the Richardson 
Committee’s recommendations caused some heartburning in state Liberal branches, one of which 
disbanded in protest. The Bundanoon-Exeter branch warned that if the Liberal M.P. for 
Macarthur, Mr. Jeff Bate, voted for the recommendations, the branch would oppose his pre- 
selection for the next federal elections. 


Country Party 


Feeling that the election results did not warrant a continuation of its tenuous agreement 
with the Liberal Party, the Annual Conference of the Country Party at Bathurst decided ‘‘to 
pursue its own policy at future elections and not have pre-election agreements with the Liberal 
Party’, and ‘‘to contest any seat in future whether it be held by the Liberal or Labor Party’’. 
This might mean simply that in future elections, separate policy statements will be made, or 
it might imply a Country Party invasion of Liberal electorates. It was resolved that taxing 
powers be handed back to the states, and there was the hardy perennial that ‘‘N.S.W. stood 
not for New South Wales, but for Newcastle, Sydney, and Woollongong”’’. 


D.L.P. 


Chastened by his party’s diminutive poll at the state elections—the Communist Party 
contested fewer seats and received more votes—the D.L.P. general secretary confided that the 
party would ‘“‘press on’’. It, too, held its State Conference at which Senator Cole declared 
“St had never been their intention to found a middle-of-the-road party’. There was some talk 
of a change of name but nothing came of the matter. A new form of organization based ‘on 
regional, instead of electoral, councils was adopted. 


Local Government 


The approaching elections for the City of Sydney Council—due in December 1959—brought 
from the Liberal Party an announcement that it was withdrawing from the Council and would 
not contest the election asa party. All three Liberal councillors then joined up with the Citizens’ 
Reform Association team. Shortly after, following a rift between himself and the three 
ex-Liberals, the leader of the C.R.A., Alderman Bartley, resigned his position. Alderman Kyle, 
erstwhile leader of the Liberals, was elected C.R.A. leader in his place. Two further converts 
to the “sink the party label” policy were the D.L.P. aldermen on the council. Having put a 
motion through the D.L.P. State Conference forbidding members of the party to contest local 
government elections otherwise than as independents, the two D.L.P. aldermen announced that . 
they would seek the nomination of the C.R.A. at the forthcoming election. This zeal on the 
part of the non-Labor aldermen to get under the one roof is the result of a decision by the 
Minister for Local Government to abolish the present system of proportional representation and 
revert to the ward system with proportional representation operating within each ward. 


BGS 
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VICTORIA 


Victorian politics settled down to their uneventful course, after the temporary excitement 
of federal and state elections. The Bolte Liberal Government moved smoothly through a limited 
legislative programme, despite Opposition attacks on the Minister of Transport, Sir Arthur 
Warner. Government backbenchers have by now found two stock answers to any Opposition 
criticism. ‘‘What did you do when you were in office ?”’ has been used for over four years now, 
without losing any of its appeal to the Liberal parliamentarian. ‘“‘Look at the plight of New 
South Wales under a Labor government’ has become nearly as popular, though Mr. Cahill’s 
victory supplied the Opposition with something of a rejoinder, however feeble. With debating 
points at this level, the state parliamentary session from 3 March to 6 May was not particularly 
interesting, with most of the heat aroused by Opposition censures and attempts to introduce 
private members legislation. The issue which promises to arouse most controversy, the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Off-the-Course Betting, was not dealt with by Parliament, though 
the Chief Secretary, Mr. Rylah, laid it before the Assembly on 3 March. 


Attack on Minister of Transport 

The Opposition was straight off the mark when Parliament reassembled in March. It 
continued its attack on Sir Arthur Warner, whose business connections, and their implications 
for his ministerial office, had already been debated in the previous session.1 The immediate 
issue was the removal of a drinking-fountain from the suburban railway station of Ringwood, 
and its replacement by a fruit-drink machine, owned by a company in which Sir Arthur was 
alleged to have a financial interest incompatible with his role as Minister of Transport. The 
adjournment motion, moved by the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Stoneham, was, of course, 
defeated by 15 votes to 40.2. The complaint, which had been initiated by the non-Labor Ring- 
wood Borough Council, bore fruit when the free drinking-fountain was quietly replaced. 


Legislative Assembly Debates*® 

The first major piece of legislation to arouse real debate was the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Amendment) Bill and the M.M.B.W. (Reconstitution) Bill, both introduced into 
the Assembly for their second readings on 11 March. The two bills provided an excellent 
opportunity for debating the work of the Board, which is responsible for water supply, sewerage 
and town planning in the metropolitan area. The Opposition specifically objected to the second 
bill. This enlarged the Board by the inclusion of further representatives from the outer suburban 
areas which the work of the Board affects most directly. Membership, which is drawn from 
local municipal councillors, was to be increased under the reconstitution measure from 50 to 
51, by reducing the representation from the City of Melbourne and some of the inner suburbs, 
and increasing it from the outlying areas. The A.L.P., led by Kevin Holland, M.L.A., Labor 
group leader on the Melbourne City Council, put a counter-suggestion for a professional board 
of five full-time officials, and the abolition of the amateur local government representation. 
Whether this would make any difference to the working of the Board, which seems to be already 
under the control of its full-time officials, was not made completely clear in the debate. What 
the Opposition seemed to be objecting to, apart from the failure of the Board to extend sewerage 
provision, was that the local councillors were elected on an undemocratic property franchise. 
They believed that the Board should come under parliamentary control. How this squares 
with the fifty year old A.L.P. objective of an elected Greater Melbourne Council was not fully 
explained either. Despite three days of debate in the Assembly, and a less spirited A.L.P. 
opposition in the Legislative Council, the legislation passed through its third reading in the 
upper house on 6 May. 

A ministerial statement by Mr. Rylah, the Chief Secretary, on 17 March might have caused 
a major crisis in some states, but it passed off peaceably. This was in answer to the allegations 
arising out of the Report on Off-the-Course Betting, that members of the Police Gaming Squad 


1See Political Chronicle, Victoria, in A.].P.H., Vol. V, N 
Vic. Parl. Debs., 1959, pp. 2406-25. ‘ eae ie 
8V.P.D., 1959, pp. 2405-3716. 
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had been corrupted on a wide scale by S.P. bookmakers. Inspector Healey, in evidence before 
the Royal Commission, had alleged general corruption in the past. As a result of this the 
gaming squad had been completely replaced by new men. It was this action, coupled with the 
Chief Secretary’s open report on his investigations and his defence of the Police Force, which led 
the Opposition to welcome the statement and to drop the issue. Another potential crisis for 
Mr. Rylah, the police prosecution of the Melbourne Herald for its Wealthwords Competition, 
also passed off comparatively smoothly when the prosecutions were withdrawn. 


The Opposition moved a vote of no confidence on housing policy on 7 April. The attack 
was mainly against the Housing Commission and its responsible minister, Mr. Petty, but over- 
lapped into a general discussion of home financing, rent control, evictions and slum clearance. 
Mr. Bolte set the tone for the Government when he said: “I don’t take the proposed motion 
very seriously.’’ The debate was largely in the hands of the Opposition after that, with the 
Country Party leader, Sir Herbert Hyland, attacking the Government but voting for it. Mr. 
Petty outlined what has become government policy, the principle that the Housing Commission 
should return to its original function of slum clearance and rehousing, leaving the provision of 
new: homes to private enterprise. The motion was lost by 44 votes to 16.4 


Legislative Council Abolition 


On 8 April the Opposition attacked in the Legislative Council, where the debates have, 
otherwise, been completely without interest. Mr. Galbally moved a Legislative Council 
(Abolition) Bill, which was further debated and, of course, defeated (by 22 votes to 9) on 22 April. 
The debate was mainly between Mr. Galbally and Sir Arthur Warner, as with other major 
debates in the Council during this Parliament. The arguments were along traditional academic 
lines. Mr. Galbally attacked upper houses as reactionary bastions of privilege. Sir Arthur 
defended them as protecting the people against a tyrannous majority in the lower house. Perhaps 
for reasons of modesty, no one fully explored the question of the possible value of a second 
chamber in a parliament which seems to have little enough to do to occupy one house. The 
Victorian Legislative Council has been temporarily lively, because of the possibility of defeating 
an otherwise supreme government. Despite the changes forced in the hire purchase and bread 
reform legislation® it has contributed little enough to justify the defence which the Liberals 
and the Country Party put up in favour of its continuance. 


Parliamentary Salaries 


The parliamentary session might have continued smoothly, with a regular processing of 
administrative measures, had it not been for the salaries crisis. The Victorian A.L.P. was in 
the forefront of opposition to the federal rises. Five Central Executive meetings were held in 
quick succession to determine the A.L.P. attitude and to criticize the parliamentarians. As a 
result, when the Martin Committee reported in favour of increases in the salaries of Victorian 
members, the A.L.P. caucus had been instructed by the Central Executive not to approve the 
£500 rise. Mr. Bolte introduced a Constitution Act Amendment (Parliamentary Salaries) Bill 
into the Assembly on 22 April, and the debate was continued on that day and on the 28th. 
The Premier claimed that the rises, the first since 1954, had been urged mainly by the Opposition, 
and that their support had been withdrawn only after Central Executive direction. 


In the ensuing debate the A.L.P. made it plain that they were, in fact, subject to Executive 
pressure, but were prepared to defend this as a basic party principle. Deputy Opposition Leader 
D. Lovegrove claimed that his ‘‘only quarrel with the Martin committee is that it did not 
recommend a sufficient increase’.¢ He restated the party attitude to the federal rises, that 
increases should be worked out by Parliament itself, rather than by an independent tribunal. 
Both A.L.P. and Liberal speakers criticized the press campaign against the increases. The 


4V.P.D., 1959, pp. 2860-913. 

5See Political Chronicle, Victoria, A.J.P.H., Vol. V, No. 1, May 1959, Vok-Itl, Ne. 2, 
May 1958. 

6V.P.D., 1959, p. 3392. 
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Bill passed its second reading by 42 votes to 15. In the Council on 5 May, the second and third 
readings were both carried by a straight party vote of 19 to 9, after a token debate. As Mr. 
Galbally said: ‘‘The Labor Party’s opposition to this measure is based on the views of members 
of the great trade union movement, of working class men and women in our branches, and of 
the executive of the party.’ He did not detail the attitude of parliamentarians themselves. 


The Work of the Session 

The rest of the session passed off peacefully. The Government ‘“‘bowed its head to the 
logic of numbers’’, as Sir Arthur Warner put it, and accepted modifications in the Bread Industry 
Bill which allowed it to pass the Legislative Council. The proposal for a Bread Industry Com- 
mittee with consumer representation was dropped, as was the attempted amendment of the 
Labour and Industry Act with regard to hours for baking. All that remained was a measure 
of control over bread standards. Following the inter-state conference on hire purchase, the 
Government allowed amendments to its Hire Purchase (No. 2) Bill, and introduced a further 
bill in the Council. Most A.L.P. and Country Party objections were met, with the exception 
of the demand for a limit on interest charges, which the Government has consistently refused 
to accept. Amongst other legislation completed were Acts to amend local government powers 
over parking, to legalize taxation on inter-state hauliers for that part of their journey taking 
place within the state [the Motor Car (Amendment) Act], to improve legislation relating to land 
settlement, cemeteries and national parks, and to tighten up the penalties for breaches of the 
law regulating retail trading hours. The session ended on 6 May. 


A.L.P. and D.L.P. State Conferences 

Outside Parliament the first six months of the year were very quiet until the salaries issue 
arose. The A.L.P. expended surprising energy on this issue devoting more time to it in Executive 
meetings than to any other issue. The agenda for the State Conference in June was also swamped 
with resolutions of condemnation, most of which were rendered superfluous by the passage of 
time. Nevertheless, one evening of the Conference was taken up with noisy attacks on the 
parliamentarians for accepting the salary rises. The other contentious issue debated at the 
Conference (12-15 June) was the direction from the A.L.P. Federal Conference on ‘‘unity tickets”’ 
in union elections. The Victorian Executive succeeded by an overwhelming majority in gaining 
approval for a request for a special conference being sent to the Federal Executive. This was 
the result of a number of Executive meetings, at one of which Dr. Evatt attended, where union 
officials had voiced their opposition to the federal resolution. 

Apart from this resolution, the conference achieved little. Membership fees were raised 
from 4/- to 10/- a year. In voting for the Central Executive, the only notable change was the 
failure of J. V. Stout to nominate, thus ending 35 years of executive office in the A.L.P. The 
appearance of a counterweight to the present Victorian leadership, which had been widely 
prophesied, did not take place. Dr. Evatt did not attend the State Conference, where the 
guest speakers were Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Schmella, the latter strongly reiterating federal 
policy on “unity tickets’. Following shortly on the Conference, the elections in the Australian 
Railways Union Victorian Branch, which had precipitated the ‘unity ticket’ issue, registered 
another defeat for industrial group candidates, though still by a fairly narrow margin. 

The Democratic Labor Party Conference, held over the week-end of 6-7 June, revealed 
tensions inside the party which had not been fully apparent before. Two former M’s.H.R., 
Mr. W. M. Bourke and Mr. S. M. Keon, attacked the influence of Mr. Santamaria on the DIL. P: 
using arguments almost identical with those used against themselves by Dr. Evatt, five years 
before. The critics claimed that the party could not progress while it was believed to be con- 
trolled by the Church or by an “outside organisation”. An attempt by Mr. Keon to capture 
the presidency failed, against the opposition of Senator MacManus and the sitting president, 
Mr. J. F. Meere, who retained his position by 151 votes to Keon’s 54.7. However, Mr. Keon was 
returned to the Executive. Dissension within the party, which had been heralded by the 
resignation of Cr. Coleman, a former Minister of Transport, seems to have been staved off, at 
least for the present. 


JAMES JupPP 


7™Melbourne Age, 6 and 8 June 1959. 
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QUEENSLAND 
Parliament 
The legislative session was brief and uninteresting. The more important bills introduced 
a system of parole, empowered Harbour Boards to sell reclaimed land and amended the State 
Transport Facilities Acts to give search powers to transport inspectors and extend the zone 
for the free transport of goods. The Government found it necessary to postpone introduction 
of the promised Bill of Rights to allow time to amend the Constitution Act to remove a doubt 
concerning the eligibility of members of the Legislative Assembly to hold Crown leases. The 
legislation was precipitated by an action brought against the Country Party member for Callide 
who held a prickly pear lease; the action was later dismissed in the Supreme Court; the decision 
is being appealed. 


The Government Parties 


The Country Party held its Annual Conference at Bundaberg in April. A record agenda of 
291 items led to resolutions seeking investigations of drinking conditions, trotting and starting- 
price betting in country areas. The conference endorsed preferential voting ‘‘at a time con- 
sidered expedient” by the Government, and sought creation of a separate Railways Ministry. 


The Liberal Party’s Annual Conference was held in Brisbane at the end of June. Resolutions 
were passed and forwarded to the State Government calling for the introduction of preferential 
voting “‘as a matter of urgency’’ and for a referendum on the creation of a new state in Central 
Queensland. An invitation was extended to the Country Party to establish state-wide co-ordina- 
tion (presumably of the sort which now exists in some coastal areas) or complete union of the 
two parties; the Country Party President has since declared that the suggested device of a joint 
rank-and-file conference to consider union would be constitutionally impossible for his party. 
A widely publicized report prepared by two members of the State Executive suggesting modifica- 
tions of the liquor laws to license cafes, make food available wherever, liquor is served, and 
permit drinking and dancing on the same premises was submitted to cabinet, but no decision is 
expected before the next state election. 


Perhaps the most important policy field now under review concerns land. Speaking at 
Longreach in May, the Premier, Mr. G. F. Nicklin, promised legislation to end forever controversy 
about land holding. The legislation is to be based on a lengthy report prepared by the Land 
Court President and Land Settlement Advisory Commissioner, Mr. W. L. Payne, who claimed 
that implementation of his report would increase rural production by £50 million per annum in 
five years. The report proposed increases in living area schedules, greater security of tenure 
for graziers, abolition of the Crown resumption power (over one-quarter of the leasehold) in 
pastoral leases, improved rights of conversion to perpetual leases or freehold, and reconstruction: 
of the Land Administration Board. It also advocated a special policy for the development of a 
further fifteen million acres in the brigalow belt of Central Queensland through a programme 
of long-term loans to settlers and a more favourable lease system. (In April a scheme for 
opening 1} million acres in East-Central Queensland as part of a drive to rid the area of Harrisia 
cactus was announced.) The Payne report was well received by western interests, but Country 
Party leaders including the Premier and the Minister of Lands speaking at the Bundaberg 
Conference warned that the decision as to which portions of the report could be implemented 
must remain with the Government, and that it could not be implemented in full. The principal 
elements of the report are to be introduced by legislation at the August session, and other 


portions by regulations. 


The Opposition Parties 

The split between the A.W.U. and the rest of the A.L.P. organization! deepened. The 
suspension of Mr. R. J. J. Bukowski, the Queensland branch secretary of the A.W.U., from his. 
membership and presidency of the Central Executive (Q.C.E.) was followed by Mr. Bukowski’s 
counter-attack in which he alleged ‘‘sectarianism, Communist influence and inefficiency’”’ in the 


1See this Journal, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 103. 
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Q.C.E. and warned that he would pursue the matter at the impending A.W.U. federal convention. 
The state branch re-elected Mr. Bukowski as one of the Union’s five delegates to the Q.C.E. 
and declared its intention to withhold its affiliation dues until Mr. Bukowski was restored to 
all positions in the party from which he had been suspended. This letter was construed by the 
A.L.P. as signifying disaffiliation. At its first meeting in 1959 the Q.C.E. elected Mr. G. 
Whiteside, state secretary of the Federated Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s Association and 
vice-president of the Q.C.E., to the vacant presidency, and Mr. A. H. Dawson, the state secretary 
of the Electrical Trades Union, to the vacant seat; the Parliamentary Leader, Mr. J. E. Duggan, 
was subsequently elected vice-president. During the party plebescite for the Windsor municipal 
by-election ballots cast by A.W.U. members were impounded and not counted. A ‘“‘please 
explain” letter was sent to Mr. Bukowski concerning his charges against the Q.C.E. but not 
answered; Mr. Bukowski’s failure to apply to his local A.L.P. branch for renewal of his party 
ticket temporarily closed the affair. The removal of A.L.P. offices and the Labor radio station, 
4KQ, from the A.W.U.-owned Dunstan House to the A.L.P.-purchased Labor House was marked 
by the A.W.U. withdrawal of £15,000 worth of debentures in 4KQ. The A.W.U. paper, the 
Worker, has dropped its banner, “The official organ of the Australian Labor Party’, and later 
was declared ‘“‘black’’ by the Q.C.E. 


The Labor College intended to improve the calibre of party militants and candidates through 
lecture courses in the social sciences and public speaking was opened in Brisbane. The A.L.P. 
is also planning to extend its facilities for members by organizing a hire-purchase co-operative 
society, and by opening a licensed club on its new premises. The next triennial Labor-in-Politics 
Convention has been scheduled for February 1960, in Brisbane. Reports suggesting that there 
is a grass-roots movement to seek direct representation on the Q.C.E. for branches have appeared 
in the party fortnightly;? at present the great majority of members are chosen by affiliated 
unions, the rest being elected at the triennial conference. 


During the period Brisbane firemen seceded from the A.W.U. following a dispute in which 
rebellious leaders were fined by the union for criticizing union policy; defamation writs have 
been filed against Mr. Bukowski and the Worker. Certain categories of workers at Mt. Isa have 
also broken with the A.W.U. leadership. 


The Q.L.P. secretary, Mr. P. L. Perry, resigned in March to rejoin the Commonwealth 
Public Service; he was succeeded in June by Mr. R. J. Judge, a school teacher. The party 
executive rejected new moves for affiliation with the D.L.P. of southern states. In Junea Q.L.P. 
committee began consideration of the reintroduction of industrial groups to Queensland union 
life. Despite frequent reports of partial or complete rapprochement between A.L.P. and Q.L.P. 
leaders in the press, both sides continued to deny vigorously any agreement. In March a joint 
statement by the president and secretary of the Q.C.E. said that the A.L.P. was permanently 
closed to the ‘leading characters” of the Q.L.P. 


By-elections 

Two by-elections were held during the first half of 1959. The first on 7 March was in the 
Windsor Ward of Brisbane for the City Council, but as ward boundaries coincide with state 
constituency boundaries in Brisbane, the result had a somewhat wider significance. 


1958 general election By-election 
C.M.O. .. .. 4,337 C.M.O. .. 3,424 
(a Se .. 2,750 A.L.P. .. 3,030 
OR = hn CO BM Se -» 1,364 
OAS Spams -. 943 Ind rss .. 824 


Social Credit .. 62 
The increase in the Q.L.P. vote and the narrow defeat of the A.L.P. candidate were taken as 
signs that the Q.L.P. would continue to be a feature of the political scene for some time, and 
would have the satisfaction of spoiling A.L.P. chances of capitalizing on any dissatisfaction with 
Government candidates. 


*cf. New Age, 23 Ap., p. 7; 7 May, p. 9; 21 May, p. 12. 
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The second by-election was for the northern seat of Mulgrave held on 6 June. The seat 
was retained by the Country Party with the return of Mr. C. F. Wordsworth, M.L.A. 
for Cook 1950-3. 


1957 general election By-election 
GPa 5 .. 3,407 Pw gs ao Seed 
(OR PASH sper Shy ALL... 2. 2,001 
7 BS) eee Or. .. 1,349 


As in the Windsor municipal contest, the A.L.P. and Q.L.P. candidates were the same as in the 
preceding general election. As the Q.L.P. candidate was the former member whc had lost 
his seat after the split in 1957, the fall in his vote was taken as a warning that very few of the 
sitting Q.L.P. members could be regarded as having a reasonable chance of retaining their seats 
in the next election. The A.L.P. gain also disproved the campaign claim that disgruntled 
A.W.U. members would swing away from the party. 

The Redistribution Commission whose appointment was noted earlier® failed to report in 
June as planned. The Chairman stated that extensive movements of population in the outer 
suburbs of Brisbane had rendered the task of redistribution more difficult than had been expected. 


Brisbane 

The disagreement between the Brisbane City Council and the State Government? continued 
and extended to new issues. The outcome of negotiations between state and municipal repre- 
sentatives begun on 31 October 1958, was never revealed, and a motion by A.L.P. aldermen 
that a report on any progress should be given to the City Council was defeated. One unconfirmed 
report was that the Council had submitted a plan to sewer the present developed area of the 
city over a twenty year period, but the state had refused to guarantee the annual £1} million 
subsidy involved. 

The state Minister of Health announced that his Government intended to pursue the Gair 
Government’s decision to construct a new public morgue on six acres in the Domain near the 
site reserved for the new Art Gallery. It was alleged in the press that choice of the site was 
dictated by the convenience of officers of the nearby Department of Health, and that the reasons 
advanced—a river-side site and proximity to the University’s physiology school—were spurious. 
The state’s decision to resume land for an office building in an area in Spring Hill which the 
Council had zoned for residential development led to equally vigorous protests, but likewise no 
change in policy. When the state Housing Commission announced that it would build flats 
for the first time, the Council Health Committee objected, then withdrew its objections after 
consultations. 

Criticism of municipal administration for its handling of water and sewerage problems led 
to demands from some quarters for the dissolution of Greater Brisbane into a number of separate 
municipalities, the transfer of some functions to state corporations with superior loan capacity 
or at least investigation of municipal government by a royal commission, whilst the federal 
president of the Commonwealth Institute of Valuers observed that great city experiments always 
failed. A Greater Brisbane Town Planning Committee was appointed by the state. It consists 
of the Lord Mayor, the Town Clerk, the chairman of the Council Health Committee, the Director 
of Local Government and the University Professor of Architecture. It has been instructed to 
produce a new town plan to replace that completed in 1951. 

The Council received control over the Somerset Dam which provides the city’s water from 
the Stanley River Works Board which is to be wound up. The Board had been the joint 
responsibility of the Brisbane and Ipswich City Councils; Ipswich will now purchase water 


from Brisbane. 


Other Local Authorities 
The towns of Gold Coast (né South Coast) (est. pop. 23,700) and Redcliffe (est. pop. 16,200) 
were elevated to the status of cities. They are the first to be promoted since Warwick in 1936. 


34. ].P.H., Vol. V, No. 1, p. 101. sibid., p. 102. 
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In January the Cook Shire Council was dissolved, and the Northern Director of the state 
Development Department was appointed Administrator. The action followed a report on the 
needs of the peninsula area; extensive road works are planned and tax relief has been given to 


shire residents. 

The Department of Education has announced its intention to establish a University Centre 
at Townsville to cater for 100 full-time students in first year science and engineering courses, 
and provide a tutorial centre for External Studies students in other subjects. The estimated 
cost of the Centre to be built in the Pimlico area of Townsville is £150,000. Rockhampton is 
seeking a similar institution. The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Queensland has called 
such Centres “stepping stones to University status’’. 


Criticism of Federal Policy 


State spokesmen have been critical of the federal support given the state’s application to 
the World Bank for a loan of £22 million of the £29 million needed to rebuild the Townsville- 
Mt. Isa railway. Early in June the Treasurer, Mr. T. A. Hiley, flew to New York to discuss 
the loan with World Bank officials, but the loan was turned down. Although the changed tax 
reimbursement and loan allocations offered by Canberra and the possibility of a special loan 
programme for those states not benefiting from the Snowy Mountains scheme temporarily shifted 
attention from the railway problem, ‘‘Brisbane line” criticisms of southern neglect of Queensland 
potential have been made by all parties. 


The cabinet met twice outside Brisbane, in Gympie in February and in Cairns at the end 
of June. Delegations were received and special attention given to local problems. The visit 
to Cairns was criticized by the A.L.P. leader, Mr. Duggan, as designed to take ministers to the 
by-election in the adjacent Mulgrave constituency. 


The first District Court judges were appointed in April, two in southern Queensland and 


one for the northern and central portions of the state. ox 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The year began badly for the Premier when it was announced on 31 January that his arch- 
rival, Mr. Bolte, had procured a ‘‘vast petro-chemical works” for Victoria and that as a result 
Sir Thomas Playford’s highly publicized visit to the United States (see previous Political 
Chronicle) had not succeeded in what was considered to have been its prime object. South 
Australian self-respect was somewhat redeemed by the re-opening in February of the American 
consulate in Adelaide after a gap of six years caused by a Department of State economy drive. 


The State Elections 


The principal political events of the earlier part of the year were, however, concerned with 
the state elections held on 7 March. The retirement of Sir Collier Cudmore and Mr. Anthoney 
from the safe L.C.L. two-member Legislative Council seat of Central Number 2 led to a scramble 
by 18 candidates for the prize of L.C.L. nomination. In the event the L.C.L. team was headed 
by Mrs. J. M. Cooper who thereby appeared certain to become the first South Australian woman 
to be elected to the state Parliament. The A.L.P. nominated, as something of a forlorn hope, 
the president of the Housewives’ Association, Mrs. Scott. It came therefore as a surprise to 
party circles when it was announced on 16 February that Mr. F. H. Chapman, one of the defeated 
candidates in the L.C.L. pre-selection ballot, was associated with a proposed application seeking 
an order requiring the returning officer to reject any nominations received of women for the 
Legislative Council. In the subsequent Full Court hearing it was claimed that the word “‘person”’ 
in Section 12 of the Constitution Act 1934 which set out qualifications for membership of the 
Council, did not include women. Both the L.C.L. and the A.L.P. declared themselves shocked 


*References to the factual information on which this material is based may be found in 
S.A. Parl. Debs., 9-11 June 1959, and in the Advertiser, Jan.-June 1959. : 
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at the anti-feminist sentiments inherent in the application, and the Supreme Court carefully 
avoided giving its opinion on the matter by declaring that Parliament or a Court of Disputed 
Returns were the only bodies capable of judging the qualifications of members of Parliament. 
Though a confusing poll-eve situation was thereby avoided it seems likely Parliament will 
have to amend the Constitution to make clear the right of women to nominate for the South 
Australian Legislative Council. 

A further pre-selection upset ensured that Mrs. Cooper would not want for feminine 
companionship in her parliamentary duties. This was the defeat of the Government Whip, 
Mr. G. T. Clarke, in the safe L.C.L. seat of Burnside by Mrs. W. Steele. A vigorous campaign 
by a section of the Burnside L.C.L. women’s branch enabled Mrs. Steele to win a close contest 
and provided sitting L.C.L. members with an uncomfortable reminder that they ignore at their 
peril the female element in the L.C.L. branches. 

With these preliminaries out of the way the parties settled down to the most vigorous 
election campaign since Sir Thomas Playford came into office. Spurred on by by-election 
successes in Wallaroo and Mount Gambier, its organization refurbished and more alive than 
for many years, buoyed up by the seeming difficulties of the D.L.P. in raising funds to nominate 
candidates, the A.L.P. leadership caught a glimpse of the promised land of Office after twenty- 
six years in the wilderness of Opposition. The government seats of Unley, Glenelg, Torrens 
and Chaffey were seemingly held by shaky majorities (the first two on federal figures should be 
Labor seats and Chaffey had only been won by an exchange of preferences with Labor, which 
was unlikely to recur). More optimistic Labor enthusiasts even spoke of government difficulties 
in the south-eastern seat of Victoria. On the other hand, Labor was far from secure in Murray, 
West Torrens and Frome where its majorities were all under 400, and there was a distinct 
possibility of the Government’s winning back Burra from an Independent. 

In his policy speech the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. M. R. O’Halloran, made a bid for 
middle-class support by promising free books for all secondary school children, regardless of 
whether or not they attended state or private schools. This led to some hasty consultation in 
Government circles and caused education to feature more prominently than in past campaigns. 
Apart from this campaign issues were uneventful—the Government pointed to its lengthy record, 
promised more of the same with some specific promises for marginal seats, while the Labor party 
decried centralization, lack of roads, lagging industrial legislation and, of course, the so-called 
“gerrymander’. In country electorates the campaigns were very much local affairs with the 
sitting members enjoying the great advantage of being widely known and able to claim any 
improvements in the district as springing from their own tireless efforts. Only in Burra did 
one of the major parties, the L.C.L., select a candidate a year in advance against a sitting member 
and even then despite a sustained campaign the personal vote for the Independent member, 
Mr. Quirke, was too strong. Generally candidates challenging sitting members were little heard 
of until the three weeks of the campaign. Labor Party hopes received a sharp set-back when 
at the last moment D.L.P. supporters nominated for the marginal House of Assembly seats of 
Unley, Torrens, Glenelg, Frome, West Torrens and Murray. It so happened that in no seat was 
it necessary to distribute D.L.P. preferences, but the continued ability of this party to put 
forward candidates in marginal seats makes Labor’s task of winning a state election almost 
hopeless. 

The result of this strenuous campaign was that every sitting member who stood for re-election 
was returned, generally with an increased majority, and that party strengths in both Houses 
remained unaltered, namely: 


House of Assembly Legislative Council 
1. Galst Ser 20 L.C.L. MeFLG 
AA Pete ez. early A SEP? me 4. 


The result was variously interpreted. The Education Minister, Mr. Baden Pattinson, who 
achieved a six per cent. improvement on federal L.C.L. figures in the supposedly marginal seat 
of Glenelg, considered that ‘“‘an educated and enlightened democracy had lost patience with 
hide-bound Conservatism and the rabid Socialist’; while Mr. O’Halloran laid the blame at the 
door of the ‘‘Playford gerrymander” and claimed that the A.L.P. had really won the election 
as it had a majority of votes. A significant pointer to the vigour, of the campaign was the 
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number of strongly worded statements at the declaration of the polls including an attack on 
the D.L.P. by the defeated A.L.P. candidate for Torrens and a claim by the Independent member 
for Ridley, Mr. Stott, that the campaign by the L.C.L. had not been clean. 
The crude, overall number of votes polled by the parties in the House of Assembly was: 

a a gh 185,000 + votes for 28 seats. 

AY Bs De 136,000 + votes for 24 seats. 

pil By 21,000 + votes for 15 seats. 
Such figures require care in their interpretation, however; particularly those which show the 
A.L.P. supported by 50,000 more voters than the L.C.L. A more accurate measure = support 
can perhaps be gathered from a comparison of federal and state results at a subdivisional level. 
These show that in every comparable city subdivision, save St. Peters, Norwood and Unley, state 
L.C.L. candidates polled better than their federal counterparts. On the other hand, in every 
marginal country subdivision federal L.C.L. candidates polled better than the supporters of 
Sir Thomas Playford. When it is remembered that the overall federal result in South Australia, 
as indicated by Senate figures, is always very close and that if one projects marginal subdivisional 
results the overall state figures are somewhat similar, then it may be that the slim Government 
majority of two reflects quite accurately the support for Sir Thomas Playford’s Government in 
South Australia. 


The Premiers’ Conference 


For once, the Premier returned from the yearly pilgrimage to Canberra without openly 
voiced complaints. He had succeeded in having £1 million tacked on to South Australia’s base 
yearly 1959-60 payment under the Commonwealth’s new six year plan. In return the State 
after thirty years ceased to be a claimant state for special annual grants from the Commonwealth 
Grants Commission. Sir Thomas Playford, however, was careful to announce that the Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to approach the Grants Commission in the event of an emergency. 


The State A.L.P. Convention 


The State President of the A.L.P., Mr. C. R. Cameron, M.H.R., opened this year’s Convention 
on 12 June with the statement that ‘‘Labor would have won a government long ago if the late 
Mr. Chifley were still the leader’. The Convention then went on to discuss, amongst other 
things, the efforts of State Labor members in opposition to the Government. The state secretary 
of the A.W.U. (Mr. E. R. O’Connor) said that unless Labor put more vigour into the South 
Australian Parliament it would stay in opposition ‘‘for the rest of our lives’. The controversial 
card vote was also considered by the Convention. At present unions and sub-branches exercise 
a vote equal to the actual number of members for which they pay affiliation fees to the Labor 
Party and are given a maximum of six delegates. This means that the A.W.U. with about 
12,000 votes is easily the most important influence in state A.L.P. affairs. Though rejecting 
any attempt to alter the basis of this system the Convention appointed a seven-man committee 


to investigate the number of delegates to represent affiliated bodies and a proposal to preserve 
the secrecy of the ballot. 


Federal Matters 


Two matters of interest on a federal level have occurred. On 21 February it was announced 
that the former A.L.P. member for Adelaide, Mr. Cyril Chambers, who was not re-endorsed at 
the last federal elections, had been appointed by the federal government as an immigration 
selection officer in Belfast. 

Mr. C. R. Cameron’s feud with the Federal Secretary of the A.W.U., Mr. Doughtery, con- 
tinued, and in January he was summoned to appear before the Federal Executive Council of 
the A.W.U. to account for his ‘‘tyrannical czar’’ statement in the House of Representatives last 
year. Mr. Cameron, who is State President of the A.L.P., State Vice-President of the A.W.U. 
and member for the safe federal seat of Hindmarsh is one of the most powerful Labor leaders 
in the State and his fight with the Central Executive promises to be stormy. 

R. L. Rerp 


*Final figures have not yet been checked by the electoral office. 
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TASMANIA 


There was a political lull at the opening of the year following the disturbing events of 1958 
that had led to the resignations of the Premier and Deputy-Premier. The Government was 
weak in personnel and its morale was low. Its prestige was not enhanced by the resumption 
by Dr. Turnbull of his portfolio. Mr. R. F. Fagan steadily refused to return to cabinet while 
Dr. Turnbull sat in it. An election was due before the end of the year, and the Liberal 
Opposition, anxious to exploit the difficulties of the Government, made it clear they were ready 
to face the people. Both sides were clearing for action. At the A.L.P. State Conference in 
March candidates were selected for the first time for many years by Conference, and not by the 
Executive. The Liberals prepared to put into the field a strong team of candidates. 


The Dismissal of Dr. Turnbull 


The election came sooner than anyone expected. It arose out of a crisis involving cabinet 
and caucus. The Premier, Mr. E. E. Reece, it seemed, decided to take up the challenge to 
his authority offered by Dr. Turnbull, who continued to assume an independent line. Maybe 
the Premier precipitated the crisis, knowing that to tolerate further Turnbull’s unorthdox ways, 
whatever publicity might accrue to the Treasurer, could result only in further deterioration of 
the prestige of the Government before the public. When, therefore, early in April Dr. Turnbull 
walked out of a cabinet meeting, the Premier hurriedly called caucus together and delivered 
an ultimatum that either Turnbull or he must go. Caucus therefore, having heard the Treasurer, 
took the unanimous decision to have Dr. Turnbull removed from the Ministry. The Premier 
succeeded because he allowed no time for cooling off but kept up the momentum of events. 
Dr. Turnbull played desperately for time. He refused to resign. The Premier had two courses 
open to him. He could either resign his commission as Premier and seek approval to form 
another administration without Dr. Turnbull, or advise the Administrator to dismiss Dr. Turnbull. 
He chose the second alternative for reasons that are not yet clear. Perhaps he thought that 
dismissal would make the breach between the Treasurer and the Labor Party more final, but 
the course did involve the risk of making Dr. Turnbull appear something of a martyr. Anyway 
on 7 April the Administrator, Sir Stanley Burbury, resolved the situation by revoking the 
appointments of Dr. Turnbull to the posts of Treasurer and Minister of Health. Two days 
later the State Executive of the A.L.P. suspended Dr. Turnbull from the membership of the 
Party pending the hearing of charges and breaches of party rules set down for 23 April, that 


is after nominations closed. 


The Dissolution of Parliament 

Next day the Premier sought from the Administrator an immediate dissolution, submitting 
as his reasons that constitutional practice now allowed a Premier “‘to choose a day for a general 
election in the last year of a Parliament’, that the discipline on which the party system is based 
had to be preserved, and that public business required Ministers “‘in the firm confidence of the 
House of Assembly as soon as possible’. On 9 April the Administrator granted a dissolution 
on the ground that ‘it would not be in the public interest that the present essentially unstable 
House of Assembly should continue any longer’. At the same time this decision did not imply 
acceptance of the Premier’s view that it is only ‘‘in extreme circumstances that the Governor 
or Administrator is entitled to reject the Premier’s advice to dissolve the House of Assembly”. 
The Administrator’s decision was made all the easier by the fact that the Leader of the Opposition, 


Mr. W. Jackson, was touring the State calling for an election. 


The Election Campaign 

As the election was fixed for 2 May the campaign was one of the shortest on record. The 
major parties were prepared. The A.L.P. nominated 34 candidates, the Liberals 33, the D.L.P. 
12, the Communists 2, and there were 8 Independents, including Mr. W. G. Wedd, a former 
The Constitutional Amendment passed in 1958 increased the size of the House of 
Under the electoral system this meant that each of the five 
This change coupled with the expectation in many places 


Speaker. 
Assembly from 30 to 35 members. 
divisions returned seven members. 
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that the D.L.P., on their record at the federal election of November 1958, would win a seat 
or two, and the fact that Independents of the calibre of Mr. W. G. Wedd in Denison and Dr. 
R. J. Turnbull in Bass had a strong following made the result more difficult to predict. Apart 
from the policy speeches of the party leaders, the press gave little coverage to the campaign 
which roused little interest, except in Bass where Dr. Turnbull conducted a characteristically 
individual campaign. Mr. Reece stood solidly on the achievements of the Labor Government 
in the fields of education, health and hydro-electric development. Mr. Jackson for the Liberals 
called for a bold plan to improve roads and to develop the tourist potential of the State. The 
Liberals too came out modestly in favour of some state aid to private schools, a policy they 
had previously opposed when the A.L.P. supported it until it was barred by the decision taken 
at the Federal Labor Conference in Brisbane in 1957. Some people thought therefore that 
Dr. G. Young, Archbishop of Hobart, had decisively swung the election when at Launceston on 
25 April he called on Roman Catholics ‘‘to rid themselves of the hypnotic effect of political 
labels”, said education was the issue of the election, congratulated the Liberals and contended 


that the Labor Party had bound itself to a discriminatory policy. 


The Election Results 
The result was in doubt until the final preferences had been allocated in the division of 


Franklin, where the Liberals won 4 of the 7 seats and thereby deprived the Labor Government 
of a majority on the floor of the House. Labor won 17 seats, the Liberals 16 and there were 
2 Independents. Outstanding features of the election were the personal triumph of Dr. Turnbull 
in Bass, where he polled two quotas, the even bigger vote given in Braddon to the Premier, 
Mr. Reece, whose actions seemed thereby to have been endorsed, the big vote of confidence 
given by Wilmot electors to Mr. R. F. Fagan, who had resigned his cabinet seat in 1958, and 
the comfortable return of Mr. Wedd in Denison. The D.L.P. polled rather poorly, though 
their preferences in Franklin divided 70/30% against Labor and robbed Labor of its overall 
majority. The Labor Party, which received 50.3% of the total primary vote in 1956 obtained 
only 44.5%. The Liberal Party dropped from 43.6% to 41.1%. The total vote for Indepen- 
dents increased from 2.6% to 9.0%. Support for D.L.P. rose from 3.5% in 1956 to 5.3%. 


RESULTS OF ELECTIONS FOR THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 2 MAY 1959 
PRIMARY VOTES FOR RESPECTIVE PARTIES 


A LaBy Liberal DeLay Ind. Comm. Total 

1. Bass 

Votes es B 10,257 11,775 1,149 9,270 — 32,451 

Rien Vartvamen ites 31.6 36.3 3.5 28.6 non 

Seats Se ng (3) (3) — (1) —_— (7) 
2. BRADDON 

Votes we ey 15,617 13,513 1,594 133 = 31,857 

Re Bis “a ate §2.2 42.4 5.0 0.4 — 

Seats st f. (4) (3) — — — (7) 
3. DENISON : 

Votes =a os 12,970 13,058 2,238 4,431 144 32,841 

OG08 Fs ate aH 39.5 39.8 6.8 13.5 0.4 

Seats + as (3) (3) — (1) sts (7) 
4. FRANKLIN 

Votes »% as 14,861 14,067 2,467 715 — 32,110 

ee a 46.3 43.8 7.7 2.2 — 

Seats ate ve (3) (4) — — 23 (7) 
5. WILMOT 

Votes xo Ma 16,830 13,592 1,062 io af 31,484 

ee Ee 53.4 43.2 3.4 an xs 

Seats or oy (4) (3) -- _— a (7) 
6. StaTE TOTAL 

Votes * . 71,535 66,005 8,510 14,549 144 160,743 

Bid nam ee hae 44.5 41.1 5.3 9.0 0.1 é 


Gaxtg  @ Saeed, (17) (192° aid (Shrvee. book (35) 
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The Legislative Programme 


The new Parliament met on 2 June and was adjourned on 30 July after 24 sitting days. 
The Labor Government continued in power through the qualified support of Mr. Wedd, who 
while not siding with the Government on all divisions supported it when necessary. Dr. Turnbull 
voted alternately with the Government and the Opposition. An unusual number of private 
members bills were introduced. The Leader of the Opposition thought the state of the House 
provided an opportunity for the Liberal Party to introduce its own legislative programme. 
The tactics of the Liberals were moreover to introduce motions which were calculated to embarrass: 
Mr. Wedd or Dr. Turnbull. The principle of state aid to private schools, the lottery licence, 
and the reduction of the number of Ministers form the subjects of motions on the notice paper. 


Despite these difficulties Mr. Reece handled the House confidently and some legislation: 
was passed. A new Companies Act, modelled on that of Victoria, was a clear step toward 
uniformity within Australia. A Workers’ Compensation Act raised the amount to be paid to 
dependents in the event of death or to a worker who had suffered serious incapacity, provided 
for increased medical and hospital benefits, and extended the range of eligibility. Another 
Act provided for increased penalties for the illegal use of vehicles. A Transport Act gave power 
to the Transport Commission to handle traffic between the Bass Strait Ferry at Devonport and 
the railhead. Another Railway Management Bill providing for the control of goods traffic 
between port and railhead passed the House of Assembly but only against strong opposition 
from the Liberals who denounced the measure as ‘‘the socialisation of transport’’. 


Mr. Wedd’s move for a Local Government Inquiry was supported by the Government, 
opposed by the Liberals, but the measure was laid aside by the Legislative Council. Before the 
adjournment the Council refused to bring on Bills as the Government wished. The Government 
Leader in the Council, Mr. T. G. D’Alton, who operates as a sort of third force, thought fit to 
deliver a sharp reminder that the Council would not be hustled. 


WV. Ad 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Westralian politics in the first half of 1959 centred around the Legislative Assembly general. 
election held on 21 March, which proved to be one of the most interesting contests for many 
years. This was the first occasion since the formation of the State Country Party in 1914 on 
which a new and well-organized political party—the Democratic Labor Party—had contested 
a state election with every chance of influencing the allotment of seats; it was the first occasion 
since the elections of 1924 that a splinter group had become electorally significant, and likely 
to upset the fine balance of the state’s three-party political system. (The Democratic Labor 
Party announced on 4 March that D.L.P. voters should place A.L.P. candidates last in the order 
of their preferences except where Communist candidates were standing.) A second feature wf 
the election campaign was the contribution made by another organization new to state politics. 
—the W.A. Trade Bureau. Formed in 1955 to fight the Unfair Trading legislation promoted 
by the Hawke Labor Government, it exercised a powerful influence on the electorate by a hard- 
hitting, state-wide advertising campaign. Though not affiliated with either the Liberal or 
Country parties, its programme was more vehemently anti-Labor than either of anor and its: 
biting commentaries and cartoons about the wickedness of all forms of “‘state trading’ were a 
considerable embarrassment to the Hawke Administration. A third aspect of the electoral 
contest was the absence of a major issue of policy which was recognized as such by all the 
participants. The D.L.P. failed to turn the state election into a federal by-election, and there 
was no major issue of national politics which loomed so large that the Hawke Government was 
defeated by a decisive expression of opinion by the majority of voters. Instead, the public was. 
treated to exposures of maladministration in the railways and education departments, and 
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allegations of bribery in the issuing of off-course S.P.-betting licences. There was also the 
incident of the “shabby political trick’’ when the Liberal Party attempted to disenfranchise 
several hundred voters. The West Australian newspaper kept up a constant barrage against 
“‘back-door socialism’, and the D.L.P.’s “reform or die’’ campaign was mainly devoted to 
trumpeting the alleged communist sympathies of the leaders of the state A.L.P. machine. The 
Liberal Party, under its new leader David Brand, expended most of its energy in a vigorous 
drive to ‘‘dismiss the guilty men’’, whilst the Labor Party spent a surprising amount on an 
advertising campaign to “‘resist the Liberal onslaught’. But there was no federal issue to help 
crystallize the controversies and influence the undecided electors. In consequence, the whole 
campaign from February to March was one of the few instances in which state issues 
predominated, and in which a multiplicity of minor controversies and exposures presented a 
general picture of confusion and groping political indecision. 


The fourth significant feature of the election was the inconclusiveness of its results. In 
terms of seats lost the Labor Party was clearly defeated, but in terms of seats won it is difficult 
to attribute a great measure of success to the Liberal and Country Party Opposition coalition. 
As on so many previous occasions, seats won and margins in the Assembly gave no true indica- 
tion of the real extent of electoral support in a state in which no party could win an election 
decisively in terms of votes cast directly in its favour. Before the dissolution the Labor Party, 
led by A. R. G. Hawke, held 29 seats; the Liberal Party, led by David Brand, held 11 seats; 
the Country Party, led by A. F. Watts, held 8 seats, and there were two independent Liberals 
(E. P. Oldfield and W. L. Grayden). In March 1959, the Labor Party received only 23 seats, 
whilst the combined forces of the former Opposition obtained 27 seats—17 held by the Liberal 
Party, 8 by the Country Party and 2 by independent Liberals; the division between Labor 
and non-Labor was the same as it had been after the elections of 1950. There had been 11 
uncontested seats (Labor—2, Liberal—5, and Country Party—4) and the distribution of votes 


on polling day was as follows: 


% % % 
Recorded Contested Contested Valid 
Primary Votes Seats Won Seats Votes 
Acar; a ae -. 115,266 42.80 21 53.85 43.93 
LC.L. ile ote os» 92,181 34.96 12 30.77 35.89 
C.D.L. tis 7 aot oA B12 6.72 4 10.25 6.90 
Independent Libera soul 2,307 4.20 2 5.13 4.30 
1 bl oA 5, tg ie -+ £3,872 5.08 — = 5.21 
Communist = ne 2,216 0.82 
Independent Labor us 2,701 1.00 
Independent C.P. oid 1,922 0.71 
Independent ae its 3,008 1.12 
Informal .. “ae ci 6,937 2.58 
Recorded ~ 92.36% Recorded Votes ¥«, 200,042 
Enrolment ‘aaitied Valid Votes .. .. 262,385 
as _ = 14.47% Enrolment .. ~-» 291,596 
otal on Rolls Total on Rolls .. 361,629 


However, not only was the new Government’s winning margin in the decisive electorates 
spectacularly low, but was due mainly to the second preference votes of electors whose primary 
choice was neither the Liberal nor the Country Party. The Liberal Party won two metropolitan 
seats outright from the Labor Party (Wembley Beaches and Canning), but obtained the four 
additional seats which carried with them the right to govern only because of the windfall of 
D.L.P. second preferences (in Leederville, Subiaco, North Perth and Murchison). The influence 
of the D.L.P. on the poll may be seen in the following table: 
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% Preference % 
Votes Recorded Distribution Leakage Won by Margin 
Votes) AEP, Ci, Other toy AVL. P) 
1 Fremantle -. 1,981 24.5 A.L.P 
2 Vasse a ee LLG 21.4 UCL. 
3 LEEDERVILLE 1,089 12.5 129 960 a= 11.8 TCI. 1,325 
4 Mount Lawley .. 1,412 12.4 — 828 584 —_ Ind. 14 
5 East Perth és 773 10.6 261 512 —- 33.8 AC eee 471 
6 NORTH PERTH 725 9.4 155 570 — 21.4 IEA Cel 584 
7 Canning .. oa L087 9.0 Ca: 
8 Wembley Beaches 1,327 8.6 L.C.L. 
9 MURCHISON .. 295 8.4 72 223 --- 24.4 L.G:E. 68 
10 Geraldton .. a8 8A 399 7.3 TAGE te, 
HE SSUBIACO «% -. 604 7.0 105 499 — 17.4 EGE: 446 
12 Victoria Park RS 663 6.8 A.L.P. 
13 Middle Swan Bhs 623 6.3 A.L.P. 
14 Warren .. Lees 19 6.3 A.L.P. 
15 Beeloo sti Bet 1735 6.2 A.L.P. 
16 Northam .. LSS 5.6 A.L.P. 
17 Darling Range .. 236 5.0 56 136 44 23.7 C.D:L. 971 
13,672 22.1 


Of the seventeen electorates contested by the D.L.P. (eleven in the metropolitan area and 
six in the country districts), the results in three of them had no influence on the final outcome; 
the results in ten did not adversely affect the A.L.P. by the distribution of preferences; but in 
four vital electorates the preferences of the D.L.P. candidates so substantially favoured the 
Liberals that their influence was finally decisive. In all, the Liberal Party did better in 1959 
than in 1956, but ultimately received the four vital seats by a bonus margin, after distribution 
of preferences, of 2,423 votes in a total poll in those electorates of 28,597. More than half that 
winning margin of preferences (1,325 votes) was recorded in the one electorate of Leederville. 
The Brand-Watts Coalition Government, therefore, exceeded the Hawke Labor Government’s 
1956 winning margin (1,767) by 656 votes. 


After polling day the Liberal-Country Party Coalition Government took some time to 
coalesce, and it was not until 2 April that the membership of the composite Cabinet and the 
distribution of duties was announced; both showed that the protracted negotiations had been 
mainly due to the need to ensure that Country and Liberal Party ministers would not be made 
responsible for objectionable tasks in their respective spheres of party influence. In the mean- 
time, however, the caretaker Hawke Labor Government had set in motion the machinery for 
an electoral redistribution under the terms of the Electoral Act, which called on the independent 
Electoral Commission to begin redrawing boundaries in consequence of the considerable shifts 
of population between electorates since the previous general election in 1956. (The Commission 
consisted of the Chief Justice, the Under-Secretary for Lands and the Chief Electoral Officer.) 
This Parthian shot by the outgoing Labor Government horrified the new Coalition Cabinet, 
the members of which had already announced before the elections that they would, if given the 
opportunity support amendments to the Electoral Act so as to prevent the metropolitan area 
from receiving any more new seats. It was not unexpected, therefore, that one of the first 
decisions of the Brand-Watts Government was to foreshadow the summoning of an early session 
of Parliament to prevent the Electoral Commission from proceeding with its task.* 


1DSEES 


1For a full account of the election campaign, the voting and the transfer cf power, see 
State Election: The Fall of the Hawke Government (Published by the author, Perth, June 1959.) 


Book Reviews 


LEGAL PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL PLURALISM. Edited by Leicester C. Webb. 
Melbourne University Press on behalf of The Australian National University, 1958. 
Pp. xvi + 200. 30/- A. 

The inspiration of this collection of essays is an admirable one. In the first quarter of 
this century the relation between the state and organised groups within it became a central 
concern of the form of political theory known as pluralism. To this, in England, the initial 
impulse was given by Maitland’s writings on corporate personality and his exposition of Gierke. 
The Maitland-Gierke doctrines (to use an expression which leaves open the disputed question 
whether Maitland shared Gierke’s views) also disturbed conventional English legal thinking 
about the legal personality of those non-individuals, corporations sole or aggregate, to which 
legal rights and duties were ascribed. This conventional view (unhappily labelled ‘‘Fiction 
theory’) was that it was neither necessary nor sufficient for the recognition of legal personality 
that a group or succession of persons must exhibit some analogy with the organic life of a 
natural person endowed with intelligence and will. The Maitland-Gierke doctrine was that 
this was the prime consideration. Gradually developments in the law, especially those relating 
to trade unions, seemed to show that the conventional theory was weakening so that the Webbs 
could write with their refreshing acerbity: ‘‘Gradually English lawyers (whom we need not 
suspect of reading Gierke or for that matter Maitland) were unconsciously imbibing the legally 
heterodox view that a corporate entity is any thing which acts as such.’’ These essays are 
concerned both with the political theory developed from the Maitland-Gierke doctrines and the 
legal phenomena in England and in Australia which have, in different ways, supported the 
Webbs’ observation. In spite of the editor’s modest doubts, there is enough unifying force in 
these themes to make the essays more than a mere aggregate and the general level of execution 
is high. 

I shall begin, invidiously and untidily, by picking out of the order in which they appear 
the three most original contributions. The first is Mr. R. M. Martin’s story of the dawning on 
legal minds of the idea that a trade union might be given, not initially and simultaneously like 
a limited company, but piecemeal, so many of the incidents of corporate personality that the 
discussion whether it really had ‘‘a personality distinct from its members’’ becomes as in Bonsor’s 
case, quite empty. What distinguishes this account from others is the author’s detailed relation 
of this development, both to judicial hostility (e.g. to the immunity from suit of union funds) 
and to recognition of the economic and social functions, especially where membership is virtually 
compulsory, which make a trade union so different from other ‘‘voluntary associations” like clubs. 


Professor Webb tells a sad but most illuminating tale of the bright optimism of Figgis and 
the naiveté of Laski in thinking of Genossenschafttheorie as a panacea. In the pluralist Utopia 
not only the problems of the relations between state and religious and other bodies, but the 
whole question of the limits of state power, were to wither away when the right of organized 
groups, as such, to legal recognition and free development was acknowledged. The Romantic 
faith that active autonomous groups will always adjust their relationships and their use of 
power over their members for the public good dies hard. In a second essay Professor Webb 
shows us its revival in economic form in the post-New Deal American pipe-dreams of a self- 
correcting order of ‘‘oligopoly’’ and ‘‘countervailing power’’. 


Professor Sawer’s main concern is with the modes in which and the purposes for which 
governmental agencies may be personalized in corporate form. His chapter concludes with a 
brief but most rewarding discussion of the relation between different conceptions of the judicial 
process (‘‘adversary’’ or ‘‘inquisitorial’’), and the use or non-use of corporate personality as a 
method of securing the accountability of governmental agencies to those they injure. When 
the Treasury pays up we say that our actual or potential procedural adversary ‘‘The Crown’”’ 
is liable for its servants’ torts: the French merely think that their law provides that when the 
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Conseil @’Etat has investigated and confirmed a complaint that some official has unjustifiably 
injured somebody, other officials must pay compensation out of public funds. Much comparative 
law seems to me as bleak as—indeed bleaker than—analytical inquiries seem to Professor Sawer, 
but this whets the appetite for more. 


Professor Derham distinguishes questions concerning the analysis or, in a broad sense, the 
meaning of the laws personalizing or ‘‘entity’’ language, from substantial questions as to what 
should be regarded as an entity (what should have ‘‘personateness’’) and what range of legal 
incidents it should have (what “‘personality” it should have). This is a salutary introduction 
to the other essays. He makes two criticisms of my minor efforts in this field to which otherwise 
he is very kind. One of them can be briefly considered here. He reasserts emphatically the 
Kelsenian doctrine that there is no “‘logical difference between a corporation as a legal person 
and a human being as a legal person”. This is true in the sense that both “Smith” and “Smith 
and Co. Ltd.” are both expressions for units used for the purposes of the legal system. But 
there is a sense in which Kelsen’s formulation may be misleading. In all legal systems we have 
occasion not only to pick out units but to ve-identify a given unit over stretches of time. Is 
this man who is sued the same person as he who smashed the plaintiff's windows? Is this 
company the same company as guaranteed the tenant’s rent ten years ago? To answer the 
second we use criteria of identity which have no use apart from law. Too much of Kelsen 
sounds as if the law never had to draw in the non-legal concept of a person. 


Dr. Stoljar contributes two essays. The second on the “Internal Affairs of Associations’ 
overlaps with Mr. Martin’s rather more vigorous and searching treatment of the shift of judicial 
attitude from non-interference with the ‘‘hot potato’’, to willingness to control; he gives however 
an informative sceptical account of the “property” and “‘contract’’ tests for jurisdiction to 
interfere. His first essay mainly on Maitland’s treatment of the corporation sole throws some 
light on this as a “conceptual product of certain cramping but basic rules of land law’. 
Illuminating also is his ingenious suggestion that there is a trust aspect of a corporation as well 
as corporate aspect of a trust. But he hints at a theory (the “kitty” theory) designed to explain 
the unity of a corporate body, which is either inadequate or unclear (to me). The theory is, 
apparently, that the unifying feature is not to be found, as I suggested, in conformity with 
certain distinctive rules but in the property of the corporate body. Though a theory of this 
sort is adumbrated also by Mr. H. A. J. Ford in his admirable book on Unincorporated Non- 
Profit Associations it seems to me at the best an incomplete account of the identity of a body 
with shifting membership. For how do we identify certain investments belonging to a corporate 
body in 1959 as the ‘‘same fund”’ as the very different investments in 1949? Surely only by 
applying our knowledge that its present state is the result of operations (in accordance with 
certain legal rules) by certain persons (qualified under other rules) upon the earlier investments. 
The identity of a changing fund is not something stamped on its face which we can just ‘‘see’’. 


The remaining essay by Mr. Pike on ‘‘Churches and the Modern State’’ is a study of separa- 
tion of church and state mainly illustrated from the history of South Australia. The narrative 
is vivid and clear but I confess to finding the argument too allusive and the issues at stake not 
sharply enough defined. Mr. Pike’s pages are the only ones in this admirably produced volume 
to suffer from the printer. The last five sentences of the first paragraph on p. 146 are a sad 
jumble, and either the grammar or the printing has gone wrong in the last paragraph on p. 156. 


Oxford 1215 WB, Ne tl Scue 


LENIN AND WORLD REVOLUTION. By Stanley W. Page. New York University Press 
1959. Pp. xi-xviii, 252. $5. 

This book is yet another illustration of the renewed serious interest of American academics 
in Marxist, and particularly in Leninist, theory. 

In his introduction Dr. Page gives a clear statement of his thesis. Lenin’s fanaticism “was 


the outward form of a demon-driven ego intent upon dominating the processes of destruction 
and of rebuilding’’ (xvii). It is “only through an analysis of Lenin’s behaviour in continuous 
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historical situations that the proof of this fact becomes overwhelmingly clear’ (xvii). Lestag 
which the author takes for granted as “‘the principal shaping influence of the global and sone 
policies of the U.S.S.R. and a directive to action for hundreds of millions the world over’’ (xvii) 
can only be understood through an understanding of Lenin’s emotional well-springs. Dr. Page 
also claims that his exposure of Lenin’s theories as “‘rationalizations designed to mask. his 
personal strivings’” will ‘remove Leninism from the realm of the scientific and indisputable 
and open it to the floodgates of free critical evaluation’’. 


The final claim scarcely merits consideration for no political theory can be overthrown 
simply by establishing that it includes elements of personal rationalization. Lenin would: be 
the last to claim that his writings were fully objective and non-subjective. Besides, Leninism 
has always been subjected to free critical evaluation in the world at large and it is not held to 
be scientific and indisputable except in communist circles, and even there not universally. 


Does Dr. Page establish his thesis ? Even without reading the book it could be safely 
predicted that he does not, because such a thesis from its very nature—as it concerns a non- 
living person who has since become a legend—is impossible to verify. Reading the book merely 
strengthens this op'nion. The book begins with an introductory chapter in which Lenin’s views 
on the relationship between the Russian proletariat and world revolution prior to 1914 are 
examined. The remaining twelve chapters are concerned with the same question between 1915 
and Lenin’s death in 1924. The analysis rests primarily on Lenin’s own writings (using the 
2nd Russian edition of Lenin’s Collected Works, 1926-32) and on the official reports of the 
early Congresses of the Communist International. 


The analysis is generally careful and some original and useful suggestions are made in the 
interpretation of Lenin’s policy. Thus, in discussing Lenin’s policy after the July Insurrection 
he writes, ‘“‘Between early July and late September, Lenin’s conception of the pace of the 
revolution went through two complete pendulum swings, each beginning far to the political right 
of Trotsky’s conception and ending well to its left’’ (p. 78). But more often his analysis stops 
short of a full examination of the factors involved in the repeated modifications of Lenin’s 
policies and tactics in order to allow him to insert his magic formula—Lenin’s emotional need 
to preserve his own person for his mission of leadership of both the Russian and the world 
proletarian revolution (cf. pp. 15, 17, 18-19, etc.). 


According to Dr. Page, at various times Lenin deliberately understressed the significance 
of the Russian Revolution (even to the extent of ‘distorting its natural course’’ p. 36) because 
he wished to preserve himself for the leadership of the world revolution (pp. 26, 31, 55, 71, 
79-80, etc.). Thus the decision to seize power by force was taken in October 1917 only because 
the Germans threatened Petrograd and if Petrograd fell not only the Bolshevik-dominated 
Petrograd Soviet but Lenin’s aspiration to be leader of the world revolution would be quashed. 
But throughout Dr. Page’s discussion of the Bolshevik seizure of power he persistently ignores 
the complex of factors (referred to for example by Lenin in his 9-10 October article) which 
caused the modification of Bolshevik strategy. . What finally brought Lenin to push for armed 
seizure of power after 10 October was his conviction that objective conditions had changed so 
much that a peaceful advance to the revolution (as originally suggested in the April Theses) 
was no longer possible. Lenin’s Marxism was certainly flexible but must one conclude from 
this that his political decisions were invariably personally motivated ? 


Melbourne L. G. CHURCHWARD 


MAJOR GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. By Harold C. Hinton, Nobutaka Ike, Norman D. Palmer, 
Keith Callard, George McT. Kahin. Edited by George McT. Kahin. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xiii + 607. Maps and Charts. $7.25. 


This book attempts to supply a long-felt need of students of Political Science for a 
comprehensive single volume dealing with the major governments of Asia. The choice of China, 
Japan, India, Pakistan and Indonesia for detailed study can be defended not only on grounds 
of their large populations, area, and resources but of the interesting political problems they face 
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and the different way in which their traditional societies responded to the challenge of the 
West. Each of these countries is analysed by an author who combines specialized research 
in the area with long residence therein and all of them make good use of the various monographs 
resulting from the different Asian regional projects of Cornell University. ¢ 


The book justifies some, at least, of the expectations raised. It does not suffer from the 
more common defects of a symposium such as unevenness of the contributions, duplication or 
worse, overt differences in basic assumptions and lack of co-ordination—largely through deliberate 
efforts to avoid them through continuous consultation between the authors. Each of them 
adheres to a common general plan, starting with a brief historical background of each country, 
proceeding then to discuss the constitutional framework, the political parties, and the political 
process and rounding it off with an account of the major political forces. On the other hand 
each author puts his emphasis on such of the above items as deserve greater notice in each case, 
Not much stress is laid on the constitutional framework of China, because of the dominance 
of the communist ideology and the Communist Party and this is the case to a lesser extent 
wath Pakistan and Indonesia owing to delays in framing a constitution and differences in 
interpreting it. More emphasis is laid on economic planning in the case of India and economic 
recovery in the case of Japan. The language of the authors is straightforward, compressing 
as much useful material as possible into a reasonable space and sparing the reader from much 
of the confused and confusing cliches of American sociology. 


There are, however, sins of commission and omission, which, though somewhat inherent 
in a comprehensive but compressed treatise of this type are not quite unavoidable. There are 
the expected weaknesses in presenting a short and sweeping historical background to countries 
with centuries of history and these are certainly aggravated in the case of India and Pakistan 
where vast gaps in detail or interpretation have to be filled and part of the existing literature 
is misleading, particularly regarding the eighteenth century. Take, for example, the following 
typical passage (p. 246): “The century following the death of Aurangazeb was a period of 
confusion in the political history of India. Mughal rule was reduced almost to impotence; 
Hindu power revived, especially among the Mahrattas and Sikhs; Afghan and Persian invasions 
were beaten back; the British and French came into conflict; and the power of the British 
East India Company grew steadily in importance. The governmental influence of this originally 
private corporation was extended by a curious combination of force and persuasion.” 


No doubt the century after Aurangazeb was a period of confusion but this confusion must 
be penetrated into, to provide a historical explanation of Pakistan. Again, a passage like the 
following certainly cannot be defended by the need for compression (pp. 246-7): ‘“‘After an 
ineffectual (italics mine) revolt against Aurangazeb, the Mahratta people had slowly built up 
a confederation extending from the present state of Bombay into northern India and the 
frontiers of Bengal. But in 1761 their army was destroyed by invading Afghans in the Punjab, 
and toward the end of the century the Mahratta leader was forced to seek refuge with the 
British in Bombay.” 

Aurangazeb would turn in his grave on reading of the “‘ineffectual’’ revolt of the Mahrattas, 
for the fanatic emperor had gone on record in official histories as having admitted the contrary 
in his moments of truth; historians are not agreed on the effects of the battle of Panipat in 1761, 
many of them inclining to the view that it did not affect seriously the career of the Mahrattas; 
and a significant period of Indian history is slurred over with a wave of the scholarly pen by 
jumping from Panipat (1761) to the Peshwa’s surrender (1802). 

Such omissions and summaries can be quite harmless in a study of a society which has 
completely cut itself off from the past. But the most important political events of twentieth 
century Indian history including the birth of Pakistan have to be traced back to the eighteenth 
century of Hindu reconquest. The leading historians of Pakistan in spite of strong religious 
prejudices show a full awareness of this in the first volume published by the Pakistan Historical 
Society. The Moghul Empire had ceased to be a fact as soon as Aurangazeb’s successor granted 
the Mahratta ruler, Shahu, authority to levy Chauth over large areas. From then on the 
Mahratta career of conquest was practically unchecked and the utter rout of Muslim power 
was too obvious to be missed by farsighted Muslims such as Shah-Waliullah of Delhi. The 
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invitation to Afghans to crush Mahratta influence in Delhi was an admission that there was 
no Muslim power in India to challenge Mahrattas. The Mahrattas had unwisely precipitated 
things by changing their tactics of eating up the empire from inside to one of open desecration 
and humiliation. Their Panipat defeat, crushing as it was, was only an incident since the 
victor wisely acknowledged the Mahratta position in India by retreat and letter and the 
Mahrattas just changed back to their earlier tactic—taking possession of the emperor, and 
keeping every vestige of Muslim “‘power’’ in Oudh or in Hyderabad entirely at their mercy. 
The real challenge to Mahratta supremacy in large parts of India and to Sikh hegemony in 
Punjab came from the English. The reality was deliberately smoke-screened by the Mahrattas 
as well as the East India Company acting in the name of a non-existent Moghul Empire, but 
the keen minds among the despoiled Muslim nobility and divines had no illusions about the 
end of the “glories” of Indian Islam a century before the 1857 rebellion; Shah Waliullah in 
the 1760s wailed about it and Syed Ahmed Khan and Salar Jung in 1857 implicitly equated 
the end of English influence with a compulsion on Indian Islam to come to terms with already 
victorious and now a renascent Hinduism. The “Muslim elite’, divines and nobility alike, 
employed by the Mahrattas and other Hindu rulers in administrative positions had no illusions 
about the temporariness of their elitehood. Pakistan in embryo was born in the minds of a 
few among this declining Muslim elite—the most farsighted of whom, Syed Ahmed, prepared 
the foundations. A neo-Hunterian interpretation of Hindu-Muslim rivalry based merely on 
the rise of the Hindu middle class which began to outstrip the decaying Muslim nobility during 
the days of the East India Company does immense violence to facts. 


This reviewer has transgressed the limits of his job to show one important instance in 
which it is dangerous for a foreign academic to sum up a part of the extant literature as an 
interpretation of political evolution. It is of course, impossible in a study of the modern 
political process to devote enough time and thought to the historical background, but the 
sweeping, even somnambulistic style gives a misleading impression that there are no problems 
of interpretation nor areas for primary research. 


It is refreshing to find many deep insights into the current political process such as the 
dominance of the Congress Party at the centre and in many states in India masking possible 
constitutional difficulties (p. 301), the retiring tradition set up by President Prasad as against 
the wide presidential emergency powers in the Indian constitution (p. 295) and the leading 
role of the Congress working committee in the party (p. 313). But such insight is not displayed 
all along; for example, the importance of the latent conflict between the Indian Judiciary as 
the strict interpreter of the Constitution and the hurry of economic reformers making full use 
of the amending process is not sufficiently realized; while we are spared a repetition of Professor 
Wiener’s tilting at Duverger—with Indian multipartism in spite of the simple majority single 
member system, not much attention is paid to the somewhat protean nature of the Congress— 
which may in time produce a similar second party—if parliamentary democracy survives; and 
the “unconventional” aspects of Indian politics are noted but not their implications for planning. 


It is unfortunate again, that there is no comparative chapter either as introduction to or 
conclusion of the study. Allowing for the authors’ anxiety to avoid superficial comparisons, 
one cannot see why they have shied at even suggesting some obvious lines of comparative study. 
All these countries faced the West about the same time under different conditions with different 
results; India, Pakistan and Indonesia came under direct Western rule; Japan instead avoided 
conquest through a forced westernization from the top; but old China, neither overrun as such 
nor able to Westernize quickly disintegrated from inside to be reintegrated with strong force. 
There is room to compare the effects of all this on their present political process and test some 
hypotheses such as that Western rule actually hindered a deeper westernization in India. The 
role of the middle class in all these countries is again a fruitful field of comparative study; the 
effects of the more or less peaceful transfer of administrative machinery in India can be con- 
trasted with the different events in Indonesia; and one can compare the internal conflict in 
each country in the past and present. 


There is much indeed in the book on which the authors deserve congratulations but the 
tendency merely to sum up extant publications and a few good monographs without suggestive 
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queries and the failure to indicate lines of comparative study detract somewhat from its merits. 
It is a good basic introduction to the government and politics of the area but in the hands of 
hurrying Fulbrighters eager to teach the natives to study their political systems inside a set 
framework of parties and pressure groups, it can prove a dead-end instead of a beginning. 


Brisbane V. SUBRAMANIAM 


THE CRESCENT AND THE RISING SUN. Indonesian Islam under the Japanese Occupation, 
1942-1945. By Harry J. Benda. The Hague, W. Van Hoeve, Ltd., 1958. Pp. xiv + 320. 


One of the most common results of research into the past of countries recently liberated 
from colonial rule, is the discovery of how little the colonial governments understood what 
was going on in the territories under their charge, and how little they foresaw where policies 
frequently benevolent and formulated in good faith would lead. It is surprising how long this 
ignorance has persisted. For even a genius like Raffles with his scholarly zeal to understand 
the people he was dealing with was partially blinded by his fervent liberal-rationalism to the 
principles underlying Javanese land ownership, village organization and economy. 


This pattern of discovery is illustrated again in Professor Benda’s excellent book, which 
having placed Islam as a social and moral force in the general context of Indonesian history, 
and described the efforts of the Dutch to formulate an Islamic policy to contain it, examines in 
detail the relations between Islam as a political force and the Japanese military government 
during the three and a half years Indonesia lived under its rule. 


This is a theme of great interest and importance. It is little realised how long and carefully 
the Japanese planned their control of Indonesia at the grass roots level through the agency of 
Islam. The Japanese “‘discovered” Islam in the mid-1920s. In 1933 several quarters started 
an agitation aimed at making Japan the protector of Islam, and in 1939 a Japanese Islamic 
Association invited delegates from many Muslim countries, including Indonesia, to an Islamic 
Exhibition in Tokyo and Osaka. They then made use of the presence of so many Muslim 
delegations from abroad to organize a round table conference which constituted itself the first 
Islamic World Congress. 


Thus it is not surprising that many Indonesian Muslim leaders welcomed the Japanese 
with open arms. And it must be admitted that the Japanese idea of controlling Indonesia by 
mobilization from the centre of the net-work of Islamic teachers scattered throughout the greater 
part of the archipelago to work for the ideals of the East Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere was brilliant. 


One of the foremost qualities of the book is the clarity with which the author analyses and 
interprets the forces at work in the highly complex and explosive situation—despite rigorous 
Dutch repression—in Indonesia during the ’thirties: discontent and frustration in Islamic circles, 
the growth of a secular, western-educated elite, hostile to the growth of Muslim power and the 
Dutch alike, the decline in status of the Javanese ruling class, and the steady erosion of the 
traditional loyalties and certitudes of the peasantry. He also has the capacity for a sympathetic 
appreciation of the standpoint and traditions of each of the different groupings, and the book 
is outstanding in its success in giving credible human shape to the protagonists of the different 
factions, each with their own rational and sincere, if often somewhat unbalanced motivations. 
Further, he has the breadth of vision to discern, even in the pre-war situation, elements of the 
present political problems Indonesia is facing, elements still recognisable despite the cyclodron 
of the Japanese occupation. For it is clear from Benda’s account that even if the Japanese 
intensified the process of social change, and gave the peasantry an awareness of belonging to 
a larger unit than the village, they added nothing new, and even their systematic use of Islam 
did not produce any striking mutations. 


It is possible to disagree with Benda on various points. Nearly every writer on Indonesia. 
and Benda is no exception, discusses the opposition between Islam and the various types of 
Indonesian customary law, or adat. But on the whole he oversimplifies this highly complex 
question. There is a wide variation in the structure of the adat systems of different regions, 
and patrilineal, matrilineal and even bilateral descent are to be found in different parts of 
Indonesia. The matrilineal system of the Minangkabaus is frequently pointed to as the example 
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pay excellence of a system of adat law incompatible with Islam. But even here, if at times 
there has been open conflict between the two systems, at others there has been a realistic give 
and take. In the present reviewer's experience in Minangkabau, the ritual question as to 
whether the formulation of intention before performing the Muslim prayer should be made 
audibly or not has created far more disturbance than the social question of the position of the 
mother’s brother in this matrilineal society. Even the Minangkabau reformer Karim Amrullah, 
who as Benda points out, publicly refused to perform the Saikeiret in honour of the Japanese 
God Emperor, lived according to the adat at home, as his son’s autobiography testifies. In 
Java, modernist Islam appeared as the enemy of such elements of traditional Javanese culture 
as the gamelan orchestra and the shadow play, thus incurring dislike among masses of the 
peasantry to say the least. And one must take exception to Benda’s use of the word Orthodox 
to describe the Islamic traditionalists. In Dutch and Indonesian, Ovtodox means old-fashioned. 
This is not its English signification. Traditional would be a better word to use and traditional 
Javanese Islam was often far from orthodox as a result of its compromises with Indonesian in 
general, and Javanese cultural and intellectual traditions in particular. In other words Benda’s 
analysis of the implications of the term Islam as understood by the differing groups prepared 
to accept it as describing their religion is not sufficiently precise, and this necessitates modifica- 
tions of his main thesis. Islam as such does not have the importance in Indonesian social life, 
at least on Java, that Benda attributes to it. Messianism, as Benda himself notes, is not an 
Islamic importation to Java—it is something far older and deeper. Individual Messiahs, such 
as Diponegoro, may have appeared in Islamic clothing but simultaneously they corresponded 
to Javanese concepts in the popular imagination they fired. That opposition to the Dutch and 
in a sense to the Japanese should wear an Islamic dress is a case of faut de mieux. Otherwise 
one would have to postulate a wholesale defection from Islam in the years following independence. 
The Sultan of Jogjakarta, for example—in popular imagination related to the Goddess of the 
South Sea—could have inspired a far greater resistance to the Japanese on Java than any 
Islamic leader, had he so cared. 


Further, nationalist leaders, Sukarno and Hatta, who receive only passing mention 
throughout the book, at the end suddenly appear and win the support of the masses for a 
national, not an Islamic state. This volte face, after the truly dominating position Islam had 
won, according to Benda’s account, involves something far more profound than ‘“‘political 
expertise” on the part of the secular leaders. 


These comments are not meant to be so much criticisms as differences of opinion with the 
author who has written a clearly reasoned, lucid and fascinating book, drawing on a great range 
of sources as his bibliography testifies. We have only to wait now for a scholar whose interest 
will lead him to analyse the Japanese sources with the same sensitive thoroughness and care 
as Professor Benda has devoted to those in Indonesian and Dutch. 


Canberra A. H. Jouns 


THE CABINET IN THE COMMONWEALTH. Post-war Developments in Africa, the West 
Indies and South-East Asia. By H. V. Wiseman. London, Stevens and Sons Ltd., 1958. 
Pp. xvi + 364. £2/10/- stg. 

The sub-title of this book conveys a more accurate impression of its contents than the 
main title. In effect, Dr. Wiseman’s study is confined to the evolution of a form of responsible 
government out of the colonial system by which power resides in the hands of a Governor and 
an appointed Executive Council. Dr. Wiseman is the first political scientist to examine this 
problem at any length, although a great deal has already been written by constitutional lawyers 
like Sir Ivor Jennings. 

The assumptions of the book are made clear at the outset. Responsible government on 
the British pattern is the norm towards which the emergent states of the British Commonwealth 
should evolve, and its advantages over other forms of executive-legislative relationship are 
briefly stated. The U.S. Presidency, and the Swiss Federal Council, are hampered by the 
absence of firm parliamentary control. The French constitution allows for the ‘“‘excessive. 
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individual responsibility” of particular ministers. Thirdly, British conventions allow the Prime 
Minister to exercise real leadership by becoming more than primus inter pares. Cabinet govern- 
ment is attractive also because it implies that the civil service will be permanent and impartial. 
Finally, the division of authority between the executive and parliament is satisfactorily drawn. 


Dr. Wiseman is certainly right to make these assumptions plain, but they cannot be regarded 
as self-evident axioms any more than those of Euclidean geometry. Like the latter, they demand 
the existence of a particular kind of world before they become axiomatic. There is no doubt 
for instance, that cabinet government exists in Australia, but it is equally true that Australian 
cabinet government is not the same as British cabinet government. It is rather quaint, there- 
fore, to find Dr. Wiseman (in chapter 3) discussing the occurrence of public conflicts between 
ministers in the ‘‘older Dominions’ as though they were a thing of the past, a matter of growing 
pains. Undoubtedly, such phenomena violate the basic convention of collective responsibility, 
but it does not necessarily follow from this that only the British version of this principle is 
compatible with cabinet government. The forms which ministerial responsibility assumes in 
any given case depend principally on the character of the party system. Dr. Wiseman does 
advance on the almost universal British neglect of the party system as an indispensable com- 
ponent of cabinet government, but he seems to imply that, with the evolution of a stable party 
system in the newly established states, their cabinets will evolve towards the British norm. 
Australian political history does not bear this out. 


The book is written on “‘horizontal’’ lines, i.e. general topics are illustrated by instances 
drawn from a variety of cases. This method appears to have found favour in recent works 
on comparative government in preference to the older established ‘‘vertical’’ method of exami- 
nation, country by country. Three aspects are considered—the structure of the Executive 
Council and the process of transition; the relation between ministers and officials; and the 
position of the Governor. MHorizontal studies are frequently marred by the thinness of their 
factual material and the facility of their generalizations. Dr. Wiseman’s book is fortunately 
less susceptible to these criticisms because he deals at length, and with detailed examples, with 
one institution. Moreover, his examples are drawn from a fairly homogeneous collection of 
cases whose problems show considerable similarity. The literature of comparative government 
would certainly benefit from an increase of studies at this level. 


Canberra S. ENCEL 


EARLY VICTORIAN NEW ZEALAND, A study of racial tension and social attitudes 1839- 
1852. By John Miller. London, Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. x + 217, illustrated. 
49/9 A. 

EARLY NEW ZEALAND, A Dependency of New South Wales, 1788-1841. By E. J. Tapp. 
Melbourne University Press, 1958. Pp. ix + 192, illustrated. 35/- A. 


The first thing to be said is that Early Victorian New Zealand is a good history, useful, 
carefully-documented, always easy and often delightful to read. It is a study of the Wakefield 
settlements around Cook Strait in the years from 1839 to 1852. Thus in type of subject it joins 
Dr. McLintock’s History of Otago and the recent volume on the Canterbury settlement, leaving 
only unplanned early Auckland waiting for the professional gaze. In time and topic it nicely 
precedes Professor Sinclair's Origins of the Maori Ways and supplements and balances the 
constitutionalist’s view lately taken in Crown Colony Government in New Zealand. One way 
and another that many-volumed history of New Zealand, which will sustain the next batch 
of short histories, is coming closer. 

A conspectus of Wakefield and his works—systematizer or salesman ?—cannot be far off 
either. On the question, Dr. Miller seems to take high ground right at the start. ‘““The Wake- 
field System was a product of hard reasoning”’ he announces, only to add that Wakefield realized 
abstract thought was not enough, and thereafter compares him in function to an advertising 
agent. The history ends with the judgment: “The Wakefield System was a partial failure;....” 
The book’s substance, however, illustrates that Wakefield’s reasoning was never hard enough 
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and that in practice his was no System. Perhaps then, this bow to the rational founder is 
really a brief courtesy to some previous historians; for one of the merits of the book is the 
detailed investigation of the muddles the Wakefields and the New Zealand Company made. 


Moreover, the story of Nelson and Wellington in the ’forties reveals that the centrepiece 
of Wakefield’s thought, the heart of his System, was the point of failure. The sufficient price 
for pre-paid allotments could only prevent the dispersion of population and impede the labourer 
in setting up for himself at the cost of delaying the prosperity of future squatter and small 
farmer alike—in short, at the cost of discouraging instead of encouraging capital and labour to 
emigrate. Haste, unpreparedness, bungling and Maori reluctance to give up land are all shown 
helping the sufficient price to perform its operation. But it was the wrong operation for 
cultivating colonies. The faster that labourers started subsistence farming after the American 
manner and the wider the capitalists roamed with their sheep in the Australian way the more 
workable did the settlement become, and, incidentally, the more the towns and homesteads 
could afford ‘‘civil’”” and “English’’ fashions. 


In deploring and planning to avoid the American or colonial way of life Wakefield had 
overlooked what it had been based on—finding the way to make a living. Dr. Miller presents 
Wakefield’s views which circle this empty economic centre. Ward, the New Zealand Company’s 
Secretary, suggested the new land was ideal for producing ‘‘corn, wine and oil’. As staples 
they were three bad guesses, presumably taken from the known reports on the farm products 
of isolated missionaries and whalers. Nor did Wakefield, the editor of an edition of The Wealth 
of Nations and the admirer of Marx, ever answer that hard question in political economy— 
what was the sufficient price at a given place which would keep settlement compact and 
un-colonial, establish prosperity, encourage capital, while bringing just the right number of 
labourers to sustain the better classes and to recruit them without diluting them? As Dr. 
Miller remarks in another connection, ‘‘The problem, as Wakefield saw it, was to discover some 
all-embracing formula which would reconcile everybody to his own plans’. The formula he 
blazoned forth patently remained a series of Xs, to be filled in by trial and error in the familiar 
colonial style. 


Early Victorian New Zealand displays the trials and errors with a wealth of quotation, 
though it might have been a little terser in finding and pointing the moral. It essays to examine 
the social result and goes as far as the diaries, letters, reports, and newspapers of polite society 
will permit. Possibly there may be more said some day about the labouring majority in the late 
‘forties. One can hardly believe it will be as precise, lively and individual as the record of the 
articulate, set out here with humour and style. 


The subtitle also claims that the book is a study of racial tension. It would not be possible 
to omit European attitudes and actions towards the Maori in telling the story of these settle- 
ments which concerns, of necessity, a struggle for Maori land as well as a struggle to find a 
practical and profitable use for land. But one feels chapters six and seven delineate attitudes 
and carry the full narrative of colonization forward with a swing more than they provide analysis. 
Substantially Professor Sinclair’s findings are underlined by Dr. Miller. He makes a good case 
for thinking more highly of George Clarke junior. He also forgives FitzRoy a great deal because 
he can explain much, but not, I think, the sum total of FitzRoy’s policy on the flattening of 
both Crown pre-emption and customs. On the other hand, the presentation of the tribal wars 
of the ’thirties is notably clear and the description of the war in the North compelling. What 
a pity, therefore, that instead of the necessary maps we are given such sketchy and even mis- 


leading—see Otago’s pinpoint and location—end-papers. Otherwise the book is well made, 
the footnotes handy and the index a model. 


Professor Tapp’s work, makes somewhat duller reading. He eschews the longer 
quotation with its human touches, the diverting yarn and the luxuries of scene-setting. The 
sources are amply documented, nevertheless, and he proceeds steadily with the business in hand 
which is the record of Australian-New Zealand contacts from 1788 to 1846 and their eventual 
effect in precipitating the annexation of New Zealand. 
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The evidence about sealing, trading and whaling that we are familiar with in McNab and 
McLintock, the Weller Correspondence for example, duly appears. To this Professor Tapp 
has added a great deal of material derived from Australian official records and newspapers in 
Sydney, Tasmania and London. This has long needed doing, while the result strengthens the 
generalizations made earlier by such historians as Professor J. W. Davidson. A closer look 
at the operations of the Australian economy and the trends within it might have increased the 
usefulness of these sections. Where, for instance, did the muskets come from, what governed 
capital for these Sydney firms and of what size was the New Zealand trade in comparison with 
the other activities of New South Wales and Van Diemens’ Land ? 


It is the latter half of the book with its explanation for the acquisition of sovereignty over 
New Zealand which will occasion most debate. It was expected that the greater the information 
on Australia’s role in the unplanned colonization of New Zealand the more clear it would become 
that the first traders and settlers ‘‘were largely responsible for the annexation of the country” 
as a 1959 survey puts it. Professor Tapp, having added to the information, is most cautious 
on the point. Rather than weigh causes with argument he accumulates them, reinstating both 
the importance of the Tory’s departure and the threat from the French. No fresh evidence 
supports the revival of the challenge from the Nanto-Bordelaise Company nor is the despatch 
of the Tory proved to be “alarming’’. Ample time is spent with Busby and on Normanby’s 
decision against convict transportation to New Zealand, but little is devoted to the critical 
decision of 1838 to draw up instructions for Hobson to execute as consul his plan for limited 
acquisition of factories in New Zealand. Surely this limited acquisition was the true fruit of 
past and impending contacts with the Mother Colony ? 


There are some minor blemishes. The Tory was not sent to “‘effect settlement on land 
earlier purchased from the natives’. It conveyed Colonel Wakefield and party to buy land 
and prepare for the settlers. It was not Colonel Wakefield (p. 157) who was massacred at 
Wairau but his brother Arthur, the Captain. The name of the Cambridge professor (p. 35) 
is usually given as Lee not Lea and, though there is some contemporary warrant for ““Waaka 
Nene’, Waka Nene is normally used. At pages 124-5 a swarm of speculators going to New 
Zealand in 1837 appears to be “‘the result’’ of an 1839 rise in the New South Wales land price. 


These, like the inclusion of anachronistic names on the map, remain minor matters. What 
Professor Tapp has contributed is an extensive reading of Australian sources of early New 
Zealand history. It should stimulate a further re-assessment of the causes of the acquisition 
of New Zealand. 


Auckland ROBERT CHAPMAN 


THE ORIGINS OF THE MAORI WARS. By Keith Sinclair. Wellington, New Zealand 
University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 297. 26/6. 


The historical monograph is the characteristic production of the professional historian. 
It has its origins in a scholarly dissatisfaction with the existing state of knowledge and is finally 
welcomed into the corpus of historical literature by a small group which shares something of 
its author’s preoccupations. Only seldom does it reach the wide audience which may be attained 
by a general history or a biography or even receive the popular acclaim which may be accorded 
to the history of a district or a city. This is, of course, unfortunate, for the writing of a mono- 
graph requires the exercise of all the historian’s talents. Not only must new material be analysed 
with rigour and imagination but conclusions must be related to those reached by others who 
have studied similar situations in other societies and at other times. Where the subject is of 
crucial importance, the specialized study may contribute far more to an understanding of social 
change than books with a broader objective but a less penetrating line of attack. If the author 
is a competent writer, the non-specialist reader may be carried through the intricacies of the 
subject smoothly and without pain. The present book satisfies these criteria. 
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In his Preface Dr. Sinclair states his approach to the Maori wars: “It has been [as] an 
interruption to the work of founding a new state, rather than as a formative struggle, that the 
colonists and their descendants have generally regarded the wars.... Yet they formed what 
now seems a necessary prelude to the growth of a new nation which embraces two races.”’ In 
this study of the origins of the wars, he examines the physical and social conditions and the 
climates of thought which affected those who were concerned with New Zealand affairs between 
the annexation of the country in 1840 and the outbreak of widespread fighting in the 1860s— 
the settlers, the Maoris, officials and missionaries, members of the Colonial Office in London. 
He concludes his study with the opening of the major campaigns in 1863. 

The book is divided into four parts, of which the first is an analysis of the settler and 
Maori communities and of the influence of “the humanitarian faith’? upon the development 
of policy. This is mainly a recapitulation of earlier work; but it is well done and reveals the 
maturity of Dr. Sinclair’s outlook on history generally, as well as on New Zealand history. In 
his opening sentence he rejects the too long cherished myth of the influence of the New Zealand 
Company in regard to annexation: ‘“‘The British Government reluctantly decided in 1839 to 
add New Zealand to its vast dominions, not in order to found a colony, but because these islands 
were already being settled by British subjects from Australia.’’ He then examines the inevitably 
incompatible objectives of settlers and Maoris in the ‘‘plural society’’ which grew up. Particularly 
useful is his demonstration of the economic clash. To the extent that the Maoris sought to 
maintain their traditional economy, they tied up large areas of land which were sought by the 
settlers. When they turned successfully to the production of agricultural products for the 
market, they presented the settlers with keenly resented competition. He shows how ineffective 
was the British concept of ‘‘trusteeship’’ when faced with these realities. It is a case study which 
still has not lost its relevance in the field of colonial administration. 


Part Two and Part Three, in which the causes of the wars are directly examined, represent 
Dr. Sinclair’s major contribution to knowledge. His analysis of the development of native 
policy and of land-purchase policy breaks much new ground and presents conclusions which 
seem likely to remain the accepted ones for a very long time. 


In the Preface he writes that ‘‘the number of people who took part in public life was so 
small that the historian naturally thinks of them as individuals rather than as groups or classes’’; 
and his analysis of these individuals is, on the whole, singularly perceptive. His assessment 
of the unsuccessful Governor FitzRoy, so generally the subject of mere ill-informed abuse by 
historians, is careful and well balanced. Similarly, he is successful in his analysis of Grey’s 
policy and administration during his first period as Governor—another subject of frequent 
misinterpretation in the past. His judgment of Grey’s complex personality, however, still leaves 
much more to be said. ‘‘Such a mixture’, he writes (p. 33), “‘of greatness and pettiness, breadth 
of intellect, and dishonesty, is rarely met with.” An incident which he cites later on (p. 124) 
seems relevant to this theme. When Grey was visiting Taranaki in 1850, some ‘‘friendly’’ 
Maoris offered to sell him land. Dr. Sinclair comments: ‘“‘The Governor was too cautious to 
accept this kind of offer against the will of the tribe, and, as the company agent recorded, ‘His 
Excellency avoided the explicit answer the friendly natives had a right to anticipate, and the 
meeting ended unsatisfactorily.’ In an almost identical situation exactly nine years later, 
another Governor was to give that explicit answer, and his affirmative produced the results 
which Grey so wisely avoided.’ Grey knew that he must be devious, at times indecisive, that 
he must avoid giving explanations and accept the misunderstandings which resulted. To apply 
to him conventional epithets such as “‘dishonest’’ is not enough. 


But it is in his treatment of those in key positions in the years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of war that Dr. Sinclair is at his best—Sir Thomas Gore Browne, the amiable but 
inadequate Governor; C. W. Richmond, the Native Minister, intelligent and high-principled 
but unable to extricate himself from his loyalties as a settler; Donald McLean, the Chief Land 
Purchase Commissioner, able, ambitious, and devious, caught between his loyalty to the settlers 
and his understanding of the Maoris; Robert Parris, Land Purchase Commissioner in Taranaki, 
confused, anxious to please, led astray by his eagerness for a successful career; and F. D. Fenton, 
the scholarly and thoughtful man who was pushed from the centre of the stage before the crisis 
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teached its peak. To dwell to this extent upon Dr. Sinclair’s treatment of individuals is not 
to imply that he over-emphasizes the biographical element in his study: he is interested in these 
men because of their role in the development and administration of policy. And the more 
general attitudes of both settlers and Maoris towards the land, and of the government and the 
Maori leaders towards native desires for some kind of political autonomy, are carefully and 
convincingly explained. 

The final section of the book, ‘The Extension of the War’’, is much less satisfactory. In 
form, it is discontinuous and incomplete; in argument, at times confused and unconvincing. 
In unavoidable ‘‘flash-backs” to earlier events, Dr. Sinclair does not always manage by careful 
attention to the structure of his argument to carry the reader with him. One would have 
wished that this section had been either compressed into a brief summary or else dealt with 
on the same level as the remainder. 


Despite all that must be said in its praise, this isa patchy book. Dr. Sinclair is, occasionally, 
rather perfunctory in his reference to matters extraneous to his theme. He writes, for example, 
of the Richmond and Atkinson families (p. 133): ‘‘The two families, which were so closely linked 
that they seemed a unit, have given to New Zealand several politicians, including a premier 
and two ministers of the Crown, an actress and an artist, and a number of not undistinguished 
teachers, journalists, and lawyers.’’ This is commentary at the level of the gossip columnist. 
The later history of these families, and of some of those into which their daughters have married, 
is far more interesting than that. Stylistically the book is uneven. At his best Dr. Sinclair 
writes very well; but narrative and argument do not always run as smoothly as they might, 
and sentences are sometimes intruded which awkwardly break the flow. Finally, the biblio- 
graphy seems over-summary for a work which has involved so much research. 

Despite its faults, The Ovigins of the Maori Wars is a book which can be read with absorbed 
interest. 


Canberra J. W. Davipson 


THE AUSTRALIAN LEGEND. By Russel Ward. Melbourne, Oxford University Press, 
1958. Pp. xi + 262. 45/- A. 

There is no doubt whatever that this book has made a considerable contribution to the 
study of Australian history. Nor is there any doubt that Russel Ward is one of the few 
pioneers who has successfully come to grips with the problems of writing social history. He 
has established not only that there was a continuity in the development of an Australian bush 
“ethos” throughout the whole of the nineteenth century, but that it sprang from convict, 
working class, Irish and native-born origins in the back country of New South Wales, long 
before the gold rushes of the eighteen fifties. And it was this sentiment, in a somewhat changed 
form, which was the main ingredient of a national “‘mystique’”” which emerged towards the 
close of the nineteenth century, and which coalesced with and deeply coloured the middle class 
political and literary nationalism of the pre-Federation era. In short, the attitudes and values 
of the hard-working pastoral ‘‘nomad tribe’ were the principal ingredients of a widespread 
national self-consciousness. By the 1890s the adolescent Australian colonies had acquired a 
national culture-hero in the Australian bushman, a sort of omnibus character compounding 
all the virtues and all the vices of the pastoral proletariat. He was at once adaptable, 
resourceful, tough, fully acclimatized to his harsh environment, loyal to his ‘“‘mates’”’ and to 
his class, contemptuous of new chums and ‘“‘swells’’, hospitable to his fellows, appreciative of 
folk-ballads, intolerant of conventional manners, hostile to the police (who were everywhere 
“corrupt, besotted, cowardly, and inefficient’’), callously brutal to the aborigines and the Chinese, 
anti-clerical, antipathetic to small farmers and selectors, inordinately profane, and, when 
opportunity arose, improvident, disgustingly drunken and a thief. All these characteristics 
were in varying degrees to be found amongst the semi-nomadic drovers, shepherds, shearers, 
bullock-drivers, stockmen and other station hands who made possible the eae expansion of 
the Australian pastoral industry, and who were the driving force in the establishment of Aus- 
tralian trade unionism. Not surprisingly, Russel Ward has found that the bushrangers—the 
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“wild colonial boys’’—became the heroic symbols of resistance to authority because they were 
men who did openly and professionally, and on a grand scale, what every bushman did furtively 
and sporadically, or only dreamed of doing. They were Australians par excellence, because they 
symbolized the national spirit. By the turn of the century, Lawson, Paterson, Furphy and 
the other Bulletin writers had taken up the task of popularizing in prose and verse the old 
up-country ‘“‘ethos’’. “Even as they faded from the workaday world, the values and attitudes 
of the nomad tribe were embalmed in a national myth, thence to react powerfully, as they still 
do, upon thought and events. The extinct bushman of Lawson and Furphy became the national 
culture-hero on whose supposed characteristics many Australians tend, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to model their attitude to life.” 

Russel Ward has done a very thorough job in meticulously illustrating his thesis, and has 
set down a convincingly authentic impression of the life of the up-country bush workers. It 
would be churlish, therefore, to complain of too-frequent quotation, and of his excessive reliance 
on the writings of ‘“‘Alexander Harris’; or even to dispute at length his dictum that Lawson 
and Furphy were “‘the two greatest Australian writers’. Nevertheless, it is important for the 
student of Australian society to realize what this book does not do. It says very little about 
the bushmen of the peripheral colonies of South Australia, Tasmania and Western Australia, 
it being presumed that the ‘‘osmosis’’, of which frequent mention is made, was sufficient to 
spread the ‘‘ethos” throughout the whole of the nascent Australian Commonwealth. Nor does 
the book tell us anything of the values and outlook of the urban industrial or coastal wage- 
earners, and it must be urged most emphatically that the author’s claim that city-folk were 
profoundly influenced in their thinking about themselves by the values of the bushmen is not 
proven, at least not in this book. Furthermore, it is a book about a Legend, but it is by no 
means a full history of that Legend. The period of the 1890s when the “‘nomad tribe’’ was 
apotheosized (and when the detailed work of the book concludes) is as far removed from present- 
day Australia, as it was from the 1820s which saw the origin of the convict-derived ‘“‘ethos’’. 
Russel Ward has succeeded in pushing back the origins of the ‘‘Legend of the Nineties’; but 
he has not followed its course into the history of the two generations of Australians who have 
lived since the creation of the idealized ‘“‘noble frontiersman’’. Of course, he could not have 
done so within the covers of the one book. But it is still not unfair to complain that the content 
of the book belies its title. After all, if the story is the story of the Legend of the “‘typical”’ 
Australian, it is not sufficient merely to claim that the embalmed values of early nineteenth 
century workers still react powerfully upon the present generation of Australians. The historian 
will want to be shown the evidence, and will want to know where are the S.P. bookies, the 
Phar Laps, the jockey, the footballers, the cricketers, the athletes and the bronzed (suburban) 
life-savers, all of whom have made their contributions to the nation’s conception of itself. More 
especially, what parts of the Legend have been lost in the rapid growth of the clerical and 
professional classes, of secondary industry, of the Welfare State and of Australian suburbia, 
and what parts have been debased by over-usage, by the criminal world and by the heavy 
pressure of Americanization through films, radio and music? The general historian of the 
future will want an equally thorough assessment made of the mores of the 1920s and the parlous 
thirties, and of the new Australian society of the ’forties and ’fifties, before he is satisfied that 
the Legend of the bush has had as important and as continuing an influence on the attitudes 
of the maturing Australian community as Russel Ward implies. The reader must needs be 
reminded that there has been much formal literature in the last seventy years which has not 
been dominated by the concept of the up-country bushman; many years intervened between 
While the Billy Boils and They’re a Weird Mob. 

Perth F. K. CRowLey 


AUSTRALIA: THE CATHOLIC CHAPTER. By J. Murtagh. Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 
revised Australian edition, 1959. Pp. xx + 251, illustrated 35/— A. 


The connection between Catholicism and radicalism is a commonplace of Australian history. 
This explains why Catholic and radical historians have tended to say the same sort of thing. 
It is not clear from the text of The Foundation of Australia by Eris O’Brien and 
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British Imperialism in Australia by Brian Fitzpatrick that the former believes in heaven in 
heaven and the latter in heaven on earth. They both give the same explanation for the origin 
of Australia: they are both filled with righteous indignation by the wickedness in high places: 
they are both sensitive to the wrongs of Ireland. 


Father Murtagh, whose second edition of Australia: The Catholic Chapter has just been 
published, belongs to the tradition of writing Catholic history as a branch of radical hagiography. 
Rather he belongs to the twilight period of that school. He looks with nostalgia to the days 
when Irish Catholicism was synonymous with radicalism, when the Catholic lingered over the 
cruelties to Father Dixon, the enormities of Sam Marsden, and the secular radical lingered over 
the Scottish Martyrs and the Tolpuddle Martyrs, and Chartists, and Eureka, and Henry Lawson 
and Victor Daley. 


Father Murtagh, however, is too good a historian, too sharp an observer of the contemporary 
scene, too committed to the issues of today, not to realize that the marriage between Catholicism 
and radicalism is over. Of course, one may say facetiously, as a priest he cannot advocate 
their divorce. But he can preside at the burial of Australian radicalism—that is, the Catholic 
brand of radicalism. For what Father Murtagh sees is that the conditions for such radicalism 
—a martyr’s past, an underprivileged present, and an uncertain future under the protestant 
ascendancy—have disappeared. He also sees that radicalism now from the point of view of 
Catholicism is dangerous—that it points to Moscow rather than Rome and Dublin. 


Yet the nostalgia for the old view still touches him. So what we have in this book is the 
old version of the period up to 1850, then a tapering off of the radical note until when we meet 
Dr. Evatt and Mr. Santamaria we know there can be in his mind no comparison between Rerum 
Novarum and a political pamphlet published in 1847. The interesting thing will be to see how 
the history of Australia looks to a Catholic who does not feel the need to write about its radical 
past. 


Canberra C. M. H. CLrarK 


THE AUSTRALIAN WOOL MARKET 1840-1900. By Alan Barnard. Melbourne University 
Press on behalf of the Australian National University, 1958. Pp. xv + 238, illustrated. 35/- A. 


One of the striking features of the economic history of the nineteenth century was 
the development of a new system of world trade, based upon the relations between primary 
producers and the industrial nations of Europe and North America. The pattern of trade and 
payments then established, mainly between 1870 and 1914, has been broken twice since by 
general war and what is more important, large parts of the world have outgrown it economically, 
socially and politically. In the form which the system assumed before the first world war, it 
no longer exists. An effort of imagination is required to bring back the spirit and circumstances 
of an age when it seemed natural and final. 


The history of that system well repays study, if only because the international trade of the 
nineteenth century was wider than that of any previous age and has left deep traces upon the 
fortunes and the political and economic organization of so many peoples. But it is not easy 
to recover processes so wide ranging and intricate. Our ordinary economic history, which 
tends to be written around the development of national economies, does not quite do the trick. 
An approach by way of the products which were exchanged is in some ways more promising. 
A good deal has been done, for example, to illuminate the record of the international market 
for wheat. Dr. Barnard’s book may be regarded from one point of view as a contribution 
towards such a history of international trade. For it is a history neither of the Australian 
pastoral industry nor of the woollen and worsted industries which bought the wool, but primarily 
of the men who stood between producer and consumer and brought them together, by organizing 
the market. 

From another point of view, the book is also a chapter of Australian history, of considerable 


interest and importance. It is true that, as Dr. Barnard points out, the position of the pastoral 
industry in nineteenth century Australia has been in some ways misconceived. Its contribution 
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towards the national income was less great than has been sometimes supposed and it did not 
‘dominate the market for employment. But it offered an alternative to the prison economy of 
early days and created the characteristic features of Australian rural life. And it did come to 
dominate the Australian export market. In doing this it not only made possible many purchases 
abroad, but helped to create a situation in which a rapid building up of the Australian economy 
as a whole was possible. 


The question Dr. Barnard has asked himself is not, where did the wool come from 
or where did it go, but how was the Australian producer linked to the European 
consumer? What were the institutions of the market ? With the help of business firms which 
were engaged in the trade and the wide and careful use of business and other records, he has 
been able to give a comprehensive and detailed answer. The first step towards understanding 
the position of wool in the world economy is, as he points out, the proposition that 
wool is not an homogeneous commodity. Different consumers wanted different sorts of 
wool and wanted it in different proportions at different times in the century. These varied 
demands were satisfied from South America, South Africa, New Zealand and Australia. But 
it was Australia which first became the leading supplier of wool to the British woollen and 
worsted industries and in due course the world’s leading producer of merino wool. On this 
position of Australia as the leading supplier was established, by a kind of paradox, the pre- 
eminence of London as the market for wool. The paradox was less extreme than 
may at first sight appear. British mills were the chief consumers of Australian wool, at the 
time the trade was first being built up. The consumers could not deal with the wool growers 
directly, nor could English merchants organize distribution from colonial centres. It was 
natural that merchants in the Australian colonies should become consignment agents and hand 
over the merchanting risks to men in London. The system offered the further advantage that 
the London importers, with their close ties with exporting agencies in the colonies, provided 
the credit which was given to the growers to cover the period between shearing and their sales- 
receipts, and to the consigning agents who made the advances to growers. 


The mixed mercantile and financial advantage of London formed the ground for locating 
the wool market there until the ’seventies and ‘eighties of last century. Then, with the improve- 
ment of Australian communications and the growth of merchanting and financial services, 
Melbourne, Geelong and Sydney began to offer strong competition to London. Falling prices 
for wool, the temptation of the consumer to reach out to the grower, and the price advantage 
to be got by buying in Australia all helped. The big Australian wool brokers came to be the 
financiers of the growers and by the ‘nineties the organized wool market was effectively 
re-located in Australia. Dr. Barnard gives a history of all these processes. He also analyses 
in his final chapter marketing costs and price movements. His conclusions suggest that until 
the mid-’eighties ‘“‘the absolute profitability of wool production in Australia was sufficiently 
great, and the optimism of the trade sufficiently well maintained, to induce a continual expansion 
of output and a high number of new entrants into the industry despite the price movements” 
(p. 205). The fall in marketing costs helped to maintain this buoyancy of wool-growing until 
the ‘nineties. The well-known crisis of that decade appears to have been due to the conjunction 
of two things, the continuance of the long-term fall in the world price of wool, which had been 
going on ever since the late ’sixties, and a sharp temporary break in the market due primarily 
to conditions in Great Britain. Together, they halted a pastoral development which had been 
going on for decades. This book should be important to students both of Australian histo: 
and of the economic history of the nineteenth century. % 


Birmingham W. H. B. Court 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN AUSTRALIA. Edited by R. N. Spann, with an Intro- 


duction by Wallace C. Wurth, C.M.G. Sydn N.S.W i 
pamee ANE ydney, N.S.W. Government Printer, n.d. [1958]. 
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The first general textbook on Australian administration has, after a chequered story, 
emerged under the auspices of the N.S.W. Public Service Board. It is very cheap; and it is a 
significant example of co-operation between university scholars and public servants. The first 
part, on Administrative Structure and Functions, is mainly by academics (six of the nine 
chapters) and the second, on Public Service Management, mainly by officials (again six of the 
nine chapters). It is at any rate very proper for a text on administration to treat management 
as well as institutions; the time is long past when any other choice would have been possible. 
What is less happy is the neglect of “government and public administration’: the political 
setting, the relation of administrators to politicians, the creation of policy. Except for one 
Appendix and for something in the chapters by Dr. Mendelsohn (‘‘Social Services’’), Mr. 
Kewley (‘‘The Statutory Corporation’) and Mr. Gates (‘‘Finance of Government’) there is no 
dealing with policies as such, nor is there anything about the tactics of the administrator: this 
is administration without the ends and without most of the less formal practice. Mr. Wurth, 
in his introduction, sets the terms of reference for the book: the federal system; local government 
and public corporations; public service authorities and management (by which is meant almost 
exclusively personnel management) and certain problems of administrative law. Perhaps this 
decision was right (but Mr. Wurth was surely wrong to bother to disinter the bones of poor 
Gordon Hewart once again and to suppose, when he glances at the limitless problem of what 
he calls “‘public relations” that ‘“‘Much of the criticism of the public service stems from a work 
‘The New Despotism’’’. Does Mr. Wurth really believe that so much can be imputed to one 
mistaken man? What did the editor think about the relation between Mr. Wurth’s words 
and some of the odder conclusions of Mr. Else-Mitchell’s chapter on administrative law ?) 


Other criticisms can be made of the balance of the book and of various points in most of 
the chapters. Mr. A. J. Davies’s chapter on Federal Relations ends with some words on “‘unity, 
diversity and interdependence”’ that are surely much too generalized to be worthwhile. Professor 
Spann makes the highly important point about the distinction between the public service itself 
and the actual totals of public employment, but ought not the bases for such totals be explained ? 
Similarly if, in Mr. Parker’s chapter on “Structure and Functions of Government’, employment 
figures and numbers of organizations are to be used to prove growth in such a field as ““Non- 
departmental Agencies”, must not the definitions be carefully stated (and could there not be 
some standardization of terminology here, just as in Mr. Gardner’s survey of ‘“Commonwealth- 
State Administrative Relations” there is a want of distinction between co-ordination and 
co-operation and, elsewhere, between duplication and overlapping )? Is relative freedom from 
Lean Council much of an explanation of this growth: does the experience of bodies borrowing 
above £100,000 p.a. bear this out ? Mr. Kewley’s masterly survey of the same field suggests 
many queries: for example, Australia may have avoided the tussle that led in the U.K. to 
certain principles about parliamentary questions and public corporations, simply because in 
Australia the parliamentary question is a different, less effective and therefore less important 
device. 


Dr. Mendelsohn’s chapter is also beyond criticism, but not beyond question: may not recent 
developments in state superannuation require some revision of the debate between the insurance 
method and the earmarked tax? Miss Atkins’s chapter on ‘‘Local Government” does seem 
to have too much about N.S.W. and too little about state-local fiscal relations; this makes the 
dismissal of metropolitan problems outside Sydney and Melbourne the more ironical. But the 
only possible criticism of Mr. Gates’s immensely impressive essay is that the student might well 
enjoy a quite straightforward statement of the papers, statistics and chronology of Australian 
public finance (perhaps in later editions this could be dealt with in an appendix, where 
Appendices II and III already make some contribution), just as Mr. Parker’s first chapter 
gives most usefully the basic grammar, as it were, of departmental organization. Mr. Else- 
Mitchell’s chapter is less even: the important distinction between negative and affirmative 
resolutions is not explained, nor is it always made clear that administrative adjudication and 
the role of tribunals are not synonymous; but the discussions of judicial review and of legal 


liability are very fine. 
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The second part of the book is briefer, but it begins with a couple of brilliant editorial 
pages on the basic features of recruitment, etc., and comparisons between commonwealth and 
state services. Not all the subsequent chapters are up to this standard. One of the limitations 
of the whole work is expressed in the conflict between several of the chapters here, and between 
some of the actual evidence that Mr. Bourke quotes in “Management and Control of the Public 
Service’, and the satisfaction in his own words that ‘‘The record of Australian public service 
boards in the fields of recruitment, classification, promotion and discipline has been a successful 
one”. In fact, while the first part of the book is correctly dominated by the theme of Common- 
wealth-State relations, the second part is equally properly dominated precisely by the difficulty 
that the Australian services have had in coming to terms with the requirements of administrative 
selection. Judged by the dimension of this problem Mr. Scarrow’s chapter (‘Classification and 
Promotion in the Commonwealth Public Service’) is too brief and Mr. Howitt (‘‘Promotion, 
Salaries and Classification in the N.S.W. Public Service”) somewhat difficult to follow. Mr. 
Derwent might have replaced some of the syllabuses he quotes at length in his chapter on 
“Training and Staff Development” with an evaluation of their results, and have emphasized 
the obstacles to using in Australian conditions the mainly American methods that he lists. 


Some of the other chapters in this part prompt other queries. For example, it would 
have been refreshing had Mr. Blair’s discussion of “Arbitration and Staff Relations in the 
Commonwealth Public Service’ gone beyond the official material he uses; he might have 
sacrificed his 14 pages on staff relations to assess the distinction between arbitration and 
Whitleyism when 80 per cent. of the Australian awards are by consent after negotiation and 
the U.K. has institutions like the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal and the Coleraine Committee. 
Mr. Blair’s chapter and Mr. Grainger’s chapter on “‘Organization and Methods” are not alone 
in being, admittedly, virtual reprints, and this is not always a fault in a textbook; but it is 
difficult not to feel that it might have been better in this instance to have referred the student 
to Mr. Grainger’s previous publications and asked the author to assess the problems and quote 
some cases. The picture of O and M in this version is too immaculate to be convincing; there 
is more stress and incident in it than is suggested, and the reviewer has not found that it does 
O and M a service or provides good teaching material to pretend otherwise. 


One hopes that in future editions the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries (Reports 
and Accounts) will get its proper name, that the Index of Names will give McLachlan more 
than two references, that the use of tables and appendices will be taken much farther and the 
use of charts introduced. But to extend the list of criticisms would be to give quite the wrong 
impression of the book; its virtues far outweigh any defects. Each chapter has its merits and 
in several cases they are quite outstanding. Thus in the first chapter Professor Spann builds on 
an impressive array of references (to older works, to standard things and to much of the best 
recent work) a whole series of contributions to problems like the growth of administrative 
literature in this century, or the relation between organization and different types of decision- 
making. It is as welcome to read so near the beginning of such a work that ‘“‘One reason why 
it is often hard to work new organisations properly is that there has developed no regular 
structure of mutual expectations’’, as it is to read at the very end one of Mr. Derwent’s many 
useful pieces of advice: “It is not difficult to demonstrate that concentrated attention on 
apparently pedestrian items . . . would produce immediate and important results.” 


There are many other virtues here: at least one personality comes through (very properly 
that of McLachlan). Mr. Parker’s chapter on ‘Executive Development” remains an utterly 
clear exposition of the core of the second of the two general themes in the book. The material 
in the chapters by Messrs. Kewley, Mendelsohn and Derwent may be familiar but it is not 
cobwebbed, and the historical material in Mr. Bourke’s chapter, presumably resting on recent 
research, is less familiar and equally welcome. Dr. Curtin’s essay on “Recruitment” deals 
with all the right things. The general index is good, the booklists fair, manageable, up to 
date and including in most cases references to official sources and periodicals. 


The way is now clear for other work, for example, administration in the smaller states 
and the territories; inter-governmental relations at the local level; studies of individual careers 
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and cases and of administration and policy in particular fields; and an extension from Professor 
Spann’s chapter to a full-length application of a general theory of administration to Australian 
experience. The really important thing is that the book has been done: this is a great service 
and a remarkable achievement. 


Brisbane B. B. SCHAFFER 


FREE ELECTIONS. By W. J. M. Mackenzie. London, Allen and Unwin, 1958. Pp. 184. 
15/- stg. 


STATE ELECTION. The Fall of the Hawke Government. By F. K. Crowley. Published 
by the author, Perth, 1959. 5/6. 


For Professor Mackenzie electoral systems—by which, despite his best endeavours to take 
a broader view, he means primarily the British electoral system—are an exportable commodity. 
His book is an attempt to set out features of electoral procedure to be adopted or avoided, 
according to circumstances, in countries which have just attained self-government or are about 
to do so, though it also serves as a short and lucid handbook of electoral practice for others. 
For Dr. Crowley the electoral system of Western Australia was the narrow frame within which 
a narrow contest—in more senses than one—took place in March 1959. 


Mackenzie’s book provides not only an unusually readable explanation of alternative voting 
systems but a discussion of the issues involved in regulating the selection of candidates, electoral 
expenses, the compilation and maintenance of rolls and the conduct of the poll itself. He 
disavows any attempt to explain the origins and the effects of these phenomena. The tendencies 
produced by different methods of voting are set out briefly, and it is salutary to be reminded 
that we are all agreed on what these tendencies are, though not on their importance. However 
there is no attempt to formulate any theory to relate methods of voting and the shape of the 
party system. : 

Most of the illustrative material comes from Britain which, for most aspects of the subject, 
is probably the safest place from which it may be taken. The United States is almost completely 
ignored and though one can sympathize with the author for hesitating to plunge into the 
enormous moral and technical complexities of American elections, this is surely a pity, for 
these complexities are products of a social heterogeneity which has many parallels in those 
countries where free elections are becoming a live issue for the first time. Some continental 
evidence is used, though only to supplement British experience when this is required ; for example 
in the working of proportional representation and the manipulation of electoral systems, primarily 
to keep the communists powerless in the legislature, in France, Germany and Italy. Though 
the Dominions, or some of them, are admitted as cases in which ‘“‘stable and free’’ elections have 
been established, only the most fleeting references are made to Australian practice. This is 
reasonable enough in a short book which is meant to be a guide for politicians and 
administrators, and the brief references to compulsory voting and to proportional representation 
in Tasmania are unexceptionable as far as they go. It is misleading, however, to say that 
“the single transferable vote is used for elections to second chambers in the Commonwealth 
of Australia and in New South Wales’”’ without indicating that the electorate consists in the 
first case of over five million people and in the second of about one hundred members of 
parliament. 

More might have been said, from Australian or other evidence, about “Gerrymandering, 
honest and otherwise’. On this very important matter, Professor Mackenzie’s categories are 
decidedly shaky. To provide small rural electorates because of a belief in the rural virtues or 
the importance of the agricultural interest is classed as gerrymandering but to do so because 
of the isolation of certain areas and the members’ difficulty in covering them (as in the United 
Kingdom) is not. 

The moral basis for regarding free elections as one of the blessings which the West still 
has to give to the East is modest enough. Professor Mackenzie does not claim moral beauty 
for the institutions he analyses but confines himself to the familiar claim that free elections 
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render the transfer of power easy and relatively painless by producing not necessarily the 
people’s choice but ‘‘a sentiment of popular consent and participation’. To this is added the 
characteristically post-war variant that by averting revolutionary crises elections prevent the 
interruption of economic growth. This very tough-minded approach does not ring completely 
true, and one suspects that Mackenzie would have said in some way that free elections are 
“good”, had he not feared being ambushed by the political philosophers. 


The electoral system of Western Australia is not Dr. Crowley’s principal concern, though 
the eligibility of voters, the preparation of the rolls, compulsory voting and especially preferential 
voting are all part of his story. He is more concerned with the policy issues raised by the 
participants and with the analysis of the results. With great enterprise he has not only written 
but published the first substantial account of an entire election campaign to appear in Australia. 


One of the many important features of the campaign which emerge from Dr. Crowley’s 
lively narrative is the extent to which the contest between the major parties was almost entirely 
over state issues. Even “‘socialism’’, as raised during the campaign, referred only to the owner- 
ship of a few businesses and the control of some others by the state government. The intrusion 
of federal issues into state politics, so characteristic in all states of the period up to 1954, now 
seems to be declining. However, the Democratic Labor Party, which feels strongly only on 
federal issues, intervened very successfully from its own viewpoint, winning no seats but 
probably being a necessary condition of the Labor government’s defeat. 


Dr. Crowley has a restrained but devastating touch in handling half-truths and electoral 
double-think and many of those responsible both for the conduct of the campaign and for hasty 
comments on the significance of the result are nicely exposed. 


D. W. Rawson 


Book Notes 


THE SOUTH-EAST ASIAN ROUND TABLE. A Symposium on Traditional Cultures and 
Technological Progress in South-East Asia. The South-East Asia Treaty Organization, SEATO 
Headquarters, Bangkok, Thailand. n.d. 


This is a record of papers and discussions by fifteen distinguished scholars from 
twelve countries in four continents, invited for the purpose by SEATO, in their individual 
capacities and not as representatives of their countries or institutions. They included Sir 
George Allen, Secretary of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Dr. J. C. 
Beaglehole of New Zealand, Mr. W. R. Crocker of Australia, Mr. Tom Harrison, and Professor 
F. S. C. Northrop, as well as eminent figures from France, India, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Japan, Thailand and Vietnam. The Round Table was held in Bangkok from 27 January to 
2 February 1958. 


The record includes very brief summaries of discussions on Social Problems, The Arts, 
History, and Religion, and texts of papers by Professor Northrop and Sir G. Allen on Modern 
Technology, and by Professor Henri Longchambon on Science and Technology and Agricultural 
Development. Perhaps the most informative part of the record is in the additional ‘‘Cultural 
Studies’”’ by several participants, on Traditional Culture and Culture and Progress in Thailand, 
Culture of the Kelabits of Borneo, Changing Status of Women in Pakistan, Cultural Development 
of the Filipinos, and Constituents of Traditional Culture. 


Copies of the booklet may be obtained by writing to SEATO Headquarters, P.O. Box 517, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 


THE JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Volume 1, No. 1, April 1959. The 
Journal of the Industrial Relations Society. Sydney, twice yearly, 10/- per copy post free. 

Edited by Mr. Kingsley Laffer, of the University of Sydney, and with an Editorial 
Committee drawn from economists, psychologists and industrial relations scholars in universities. 
throughout Australia, this new journal provides a forum for those concerned with the objects of 
the Industrial Relations Society formed in Sydney, with the support of academics and both sides 
of industry, in May 1958. The first issue contains articles by Mr. Ian Sharp, Professor de Vyver, 
Professor Kenneth Walker and Dr. R. M. Gollan, a number of Notes on recent industrial 
developments, on wage policy in 1958, the Federal Long Service Leave code, and on statistics 
of industrial disputes, together with book reviews and topical news. 


Editorial communications should be sent to Mr. Laffer, and business communications to 
the Business Manager, Mr. P. J. Self, Employers’ Federation, Goldsborough House, Loftus. 


Street, Sydney. 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF NEW SOUTH WALES 1856-1901. 
Biographical Notes. By A. W. Martin and P. Wardle. Canberra, The Australian National 
University, Social Science Monograph No. 16, 1959. Pp. xii + 249. 22/6. 


This collection of 690 biographical sketches of New South Wales M.L.A’s, from responsible 
government to Federation, is the first of the biographical projects undertaken in the History 
Department of the Australian National University. It is part of a wider project leading 
ultimately to a Dictionary of Australian Biography, but the present sketches contain only 
brief notes, taken mostly from reference books and newspaper obituaries, on personal data, 
career, professional and social activities, dates of election to the Assembly, political career after 
Federation, and such publications as have readily come to light. Sources of the notes are given, 
except for men included in Serle’s Dictionary. Mr. L. F. Fitzhardinge, in a Foreword, invites 
corrections and additions in the hope of building up the History Department’s National Register 
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of Australian Biography, and expresses the intention of issuing supplements from time to time. 
The present notes cover a long time span, from the first birth in 1797 to the latest death in 
1953, and offer a valuable reference tool for historians and political scientists. An analysis based 
on these notes was published by Dr. Martin in the issue of this Journal for November 1956 


(Vol. II, No. 1). 


UNION LIST OF NEWSPAPERS IN AUSTRALIAN LIBRARIES. Part One: Newspapers 
published outside Australia. Compiled by the Australian Bibliographical Centre, Common- 
wealth National Library. Canberra, Australian Advisory Council on Bibliographical Services, 
1959. Pp. x + 188. 10/-, available from Government Printer, Canberra. 


The value of this definitive catalogue of the holdings of overseas newspapers in Australian 
public, university and other principal libraries is obvious. Work is proceeding on a second 
and larger project for listing their holdings of Australian newspapers. These publications will 
supplement existing catalogues of the C.S.I.R.O. on Scientific serials, of the Commonwealth 
National Library on Periodicals in the social sciences and humanities (now in course of publica- 
tion on cards), and of Miss Jean Arnot on Newspapers filed in the Mitchell Library and... 
Public Library of New South Wales. 


Publication of the Union List also serves to bring to notice the Australian Advisory Council 
on Bibliographical Services, which was established in April 1956 to plan and advise on the 
co-ordination of Australian bibliographical services, and to co-operate with the International 
Advisory Committee on Bibliography. It comprises representatives of the Commonwealth 
National Library, of the State public library authorities and Library Boards, of the C.S.I.R.O., 
the universities and the Library Association of Australia. Its Secretariat, known as the Aus- 
tralian Bibliographical Centre, located in the Commonwealth National Library, serves as the 
recognized centre in Australia for international inquiries and for other requests not met else- 
where for bibliographical information. 


Books Received — 
To Be Reviewed 


THE COMMONWEALTH IN THE WORLD. By J. D. B. Miller. London, Duckworth, 1958. 
Pp. 308. 25/- stg. 


ATOMIC ENERGY IN THE COMMUNIST BLOC. By G. A. Modelski. Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press on behalf of the Australian National University. A.N.U. Social Science Monograph 
No. 15, 1959. Pp. 226. 30/--A. 


THE EXPLORATION OF NEW ZEALAND. By W. G. McClymont. Second edition. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 125, illustrated. 34/9. 


HONOURABLE MEMBERS. A Study of the British Backbencher. By Peter G. Richards. 
London, Faber and Faber, 1959. Pp. 285. 30/- stg. 


THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE INDONESIAN STATE. By Mr. Wilopo and 
Widjojo Nitisastro. Ithaca, Translation Series of the Modern Indonesia Project, Southeast 


Asia Program, Cornell University, 1959. Pp. 20. $1. 


THE GOVERNMENT, ECONOMY AND TAXES OF A CENTRAL JAVANESE VILLAGE. 
By Widjojo Nitisastro and J. E. Ismael. Ithaca, Translation Series as above, 1959. Pp. 37. $1- 
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Other Books Received 


THE AGE OF IMPROVEMENT. By Asa Briggs. London, Longmans, Green, 1959. Pp. 
xii + 547. 55/6 A. 


CANADIANS IN THE MAKING. A social history of Canada. By Arthur R. M. Lower. 
Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1958. Pp. xxiv + 475. Illustrated. 72/- A. 


THE SHOP STEWARDS’ MOVEMENT AND WORKERS’ CONTROL, 1910-1922. By 
Branko Pribicevic. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1959. Pp. xii + 179. 41/6 A. 


THE FRENCH RELIGIOUS WARS IN ENGLISH POLITICAL THOUGHT. By J. H. M. 
Salmon. Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. vii + 202. 46/6 A. 


Announcing the Fall 1959 Issue of 
ORBIS 
an American quarterly of world affairs 
Dean G. Acheson: The Premises of American Policy. 
Vladimir Petrov: Whither Soviet Evolution ? 
Hans Kohn: The Difficult Road to Western Unity. 


Arthur P. Whitaker: Anti-Americanism in Spain. 
Tang Tsou: Mao’s Limited War in the Taiwan Strait. 


$1.50 an issue; $5.00 per year. 
Address orders to: 
The Foreign Policy Research Institute, University of Pennsylvania, 
133 South 36th Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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A Note: Colonial Policies of the 
Third Earl Grey 


Tn reviewing my book, Earl Grey and the Australian Colonies, 1846-57,1 Mrs. June Philipp 
has raised some important questions about Grey’s policy towards colonial self-government. As 
she tightly states, his reforms of the Australian constitutions must be understood in the light of 

his theory of Empire and particularly . . . his conception of the rights and limits of colonial 
political institutions’. In laying down this sound principle, she has doubted my interpretation 
of the motives that led Grey in 1847 to think of bestowing on the Australian colonies a constitution 
like that given to New Zealand in 1846. Almost exactly the same points as hers were raised two 
years ago in London by some of the audience when I read a paper on Grey’s federalism to the 
Anglo-American Conference of Historians. Then and now I think these critics mistaken in the 
view that they have suggested, for it runs counter to those same fundamentals of Grey’s policies. 
that they profess to invoke. A brief note to clarify the matter and to bring forward some 
additional evidence not yet published? may help to dispose of the difficulty, which ought not to 
go unresolved. 


, No one doubts that it was the New Zealand constitution of 1846 that Grey was thinking of 
in 1847 when he outlined proposals for the reform of the Australian constitutions. The true 
author of the New Zealand constitution (later withdrawn by Parliament at Grey’s request) was 
the famous under-secretary, James Stephen. After working for the Colonial Office for more than 
thirty years he drew up what A. C, V. Melbourne has called his ‘ideal system of colonial govern- 
ment’’, drawing ideas from the experience of the whole Empire. He planned a most elaborate 
constitution for New Zealand, providing for a pyramid of institutions, that rose from municipal 
corporations at the bottom to provincial legislatures and then to a federal assembly at the top. 
The popular houses of the legislatures were to be elected by and from the institutions immediately 
below them in the pyramid. Thus direct election by the enfranchised voters would have existed 
only at the municipal level. The corporations would have elected the lower houses of the 
provincial legislatures, choosing the representatives from among their own numbers. These 
lower houses in their turn would have elected from among themselves the lower house of the 
federal assembly. 


The main virtue of this complicated scheme was thought to be that as many local questions 
as possible would be settled locally without being referred to the distant and perhaps ill-informed 
legislatures of the provinces. Stephen knew how hard it was for a provincial legislature to be 
truly representative in a colony whose population was both sparse and separated from the capital 
by great distances. The federal assembly would have met only rarely to consider matters of 
common concern to all parts of New Zealand. Indirect election was introduced into the system 
mainly in the hope that it would prevent clashes of policy among the various legislatures. Stephen 
recognized also the strong likelihood that in a colony of small population possessing few men of 
leisure, the personnel of the various legislatures would be certain to overlap, so that indirect 
election was not in fact as likely to restrict the field of choice as it would have been in more 
populous and older-established countries. Such was the complicated scheme of government 
that Grey thought of introducing into Australia before he knew of the fiasco that it had produced 
in New Zealand. 


The constitutional problems that faced Grey in Australia on his appointment as Secretary 
of State for War and the Colonies are well-known. In Van Diemen’s Land and South Australia 
there was some desire for representative government. In New South Wales there was smouldering 
dissatisfaction with the constitution of 1842 and a widespread desire for an increased share of 
self-government. In the Port Phillip District there was a powerful movement for separation 
from the rest of New South Wales and erection as a new colony possessing some form of repre- 
sentative government. 

As Grey saw these problems, adoption of the “ideal constitution” drawn up by Stephen for 
New Zealand would permit him to grant most of the reforms desired in Australia while maintaining 
proper safeguards of good government. His motives are explained in Colonial Office minutes and 


By JOHN M. WARD 


1Melbourne University Press, 1958. Mrs. Philipp’s review was published in this Journal in 


May 1959 (vol. V, no. 1) pp. 126 f. ; ‘ ; 
2In this note I have not cited authorities for facts already stated in my book or in my article 


on “The third Earl Grey and federalism’, published in this Journal in Nov. 1957 (vol. III, no. 1) 
pp. 18-32. 
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in the long despatch of 31 July 1847 to Governor FitzRoy. The municipal corporations or 
district councils, he thought, would be a guarantee against any ill consequences of allowing 
representative government in sparsely populated colonies of small political experience. He 
feared that the more remote settlers, or even those living away from the capital, might lack 
effective representation in the colonial legislature. Municipal institutions were not intended to 
cut down a colony’s self-government, but to make that self-government work well. Grey was 
very much, perhaps excessively, fearful of the danger that a self-governing colony might fall 
under the control of a mere faction, ruling tyrannously in its own interest. Similarly, he was 
inclined to look tenderly on separation movements, such as those in the Port Phillip District and 
the Eastern Province of the Cape Colony, for fear that one part of a colony might rule over another 
with little regard for its local interests. 


New South Wales, South Australia, Van Diemen’s Land and the new colony of Victoria 
were all to have constitutions in which district councils would have been the basis of a pyramid 
of institutions. The councils were to elect from among their own numbers the members of the 
lower house of the colonial legislature; the upper house was to be nominated by the Crown. The 
colonial legislatures in turn would have elected the federal legislature of all the colonies; Grey did 
not state whether this general assembly would have had two houses. 


According to my view, Grey proposed to use Stephen’s ideal constitution in the Australian 
colonies primarily because of its federal elements. Among its other attractions to him was the 
fact that the district councils might help solve the problems of working representative governments 
in large colonies with small, scattered populations and insuperable problems of distance. Above 
all else, Grey was an ardent freetrader, who thought it his mission to dragoon the Empire into 
adopting free trade. He thought it a grievous error to set up four self-governing colonies in Aus- 
tralia unless he made it impossible for them to charge customs duties on their trade among 
themselves. Federal union, he believed, would have precisely the effect that he desired and 
would also give the colonies a regular means of handling problems that crossed their borders, 
but fell short of what was required for imperial intervention. Just as federal union was needed 
to solve inter-colonial problems, so district councils were needed to handle matters that might 
advantageously be dealt with locally. Indirect election he supported on precisely the same 
grounds as Stephen’s. 


Doubts have been cast on this interpretation by those who feel that it is too simple and that 
it over-emphasizes the place of federalism in Grey’s thinking. We are asked to believe that Grey 
liked district councils because they cut down the powers of the colonial legislatures and so 
derogated from grants of self-government, which, it is implied or contended, Grey made 
reluctantly. It is further suggested that the device of indirect election was peculiarly attractive 
to Grey because it, also, might help to limit the powers of the colonial legislatures and of the men 
who hoped to gain prominence in them. Lastly, we are told that federal systems may have 
attracted Grey because they lent themselves to indirect election. 


Suggestions like these gain plausibility from the undoubted fact that Grey was by no means 
a whole-hearted advocate of self-government for colonies and from the vehement objections 
made in Australia during 1848 to his proposals over district councils. The constitution of New 
South Wales had provided for district councils since the Act of 1842. Ineffective though they 
had been, they were certainly regarded with suspicion by the Legislative Council. Grey’s 
proposals of 1847 to extend the district councils, to expand their authority and to abolish direct 
election of the colonial legislature were furiously resented and misunderstood. 


There is no need to assume that the people of New South Wales were right in crediting Grey 
with sinister desires of undoing the grant of self-government made in 1842. As I have shown 
elsewhere, the Australian colonists were very rarely willing either to try to understand Grey (an 
exercise that is still difficult enough) or even to give him credit for sincerity. For the rest, the 
suggestions that I have noted as being opposed to my own views seem to pass too lightly over the 
true nature of Grey’s federalism, mistake his opinions on colonial self-government and are hard 
to reconcile with the subsequent history of the 1847 proposals. 


Grey had a wide general faith in the usefulness of federation from the freetrader’s standpoint. 
Colonies that were joined in federal union could not charge customs duties on their trade with 
one another. He was fully aware of the other advantages of federal union, also, and stated them 
repeatedly in his official correspondence. He tried to promote federation in British North America, 
New Zealand, British South Africa and Australia. His interest in federal unions began at least 
as early as the attempts made to federate the Leewards in 1837 and lasted throughout his term 
at the Colonial Office. When he became Secretary of State for War and the Colonies in 1846, one 
of his first acts was to restore the federal sections of James Stephen’s New Zealand constitution, 
after his predecessor in office, W. E. Gladstone, had declined to sanction them. The whole record 
of these activities suggests that he was interested in the federal elements of Stephen’s constitution 
for their own sake and not because they might lend themselves to indirect election, or serve to 
abridge the powers of the colonial legislatures. 
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Grey’s desire to set limits to colonial self-government was very real, but it was much less 
remarkable than his powerful support for self-government when he thought it would work. This 
is a difficult subject on which I hope to publish some suggestions later. Enough is known for 
certain, however, to illuminate the problem of the Australian constitutions in its present context. 
In 1839 Grey (then Lord Howick) had supported in principle Lord Durham’s views on responsible 
government for colonies. Later as Secretary of State he encouraged the development of 
responsible government in British North America. In 1849 by supporting Lord Elgin over the 
Rebellion Losses Bill he proved that he was willing to stand by the most embarrassing conse- 
quences of allowing colonies that were fit to do so to govern themselves as they wished to in 
matters of domestic concern. On the other hand, he, like Durham, set limits to colonial self- 
government even for colonies that were politically advanced. For example, he believed that 
control of the Empire’s trade had to be kept in imperial hands, for it was a matter of general 
concern and without it there would be no true Empire at all. In these and other matters (such as 
land policy) he tried to preserve certain subjects for imperial control, that might be exercised, for 
example, by direct legislation, by disallowing colonial laws or by the influence of well-chosen 
governors.* Grey did not try to hamstring colonial legislatures, or to abridge colonial self- 
government, by devious means such as indirect election. His real reasons for supporting district. 
councils and indirect election were those that he publicly and sincerely stated and which have 
already been explained in this note. 


_ Lastly, the suggested re-interpretations of Grey’s policy do not fit in with the subsequent 
history of the 1847 proposals. How are we to explain Grey’s dedicated vigour in persevering 
with the federation clauses of the Australian Colonies Bills in 1849 and 1850, after he had dropped 
the proposals for district councils and indirect election? He very nearly abandoned the idea of 
legislating to establish district councils and indirect election when Governor Grey convinced him 
that they would not work in New Zealand, that is, before he knew anything of the Australian 
reaction to his plans. In July 1848 he assured the Australian colonists that he would not try to 
force on them unwelcome constitutional changes. 


In 1849 the problems of the Australian constitutions were referred to the Privy Council 
Committee for Trade and Plantations, partly because of Grey’s desire to have authoritative 
backing for whatever measures he took to Parliament. He had only recently had to admit 
failure in New Zealand. Therefore, he wished the committee’s report to review his Australian 
policies as a whole and to make specific recommendations in reasoned terms. The task of writing 
the report was entrusted to Stephen, then living in retirement at Torquay. In his correspondence 
with Grey,* he expressed much concern at the fact that district councils had received some 
favourable attention at one of the committee’s meetings from which he had been absent. He 
reminded Grey that the colonial legislatures would never let such bodies function properly and 
abandoned his own earlier insistence upon them. However excellent in principle they might be, 
they simply could not be established in Australia because the colonial legislatures “regard these 
Municipalities as rivals, and as constituted expressly that they may be rivals of their own power’. 
No doubt the colonists were mistaken in these notions, but a Privy Council report certainly would 
not convert them. Grey at once agreed to compromise. The report was to defend his original 
policy by stating the case in favour of district councils, but it was also to recommend legislation 
giving to the colonial legislatures power to establish them when they were needed. Parliament 
acted on this recommendation in 1850. In the whole of the correspondence between Stephen 
and Grey on this matter, there was no word of regret about the disappearance of indirect election 
from the plans for the Australian constitutions. Apparently it had been sacrificed without 
qualms in 1848. 


In contrast to the readiness with which he gave way over district councils and indirect 
election, Grey fought a hard battle over federation. Although the original proposal of 1847 had 
encountered little support and considerable hostility in the colonies, the report of the Privy 
Council committee embodied a detailed scheme of federal government. Grey took it to 
Parliament. There, under strong political pressure and because of his own honest recognition 
of defects in his scheme, he first whittled it down and then withdrew it altogether. Having done 
so, he proceeded to appoint a Governor-General of Australia to help look after matters of common 
interest and to foster any tendencies towards federation that might appear. 


Thirty years ago W. P. Morrell wrote that, ‘‘The form of constitution was regarded by Grey, 
despite the Durham report, as being in general a local matter’’.® With this I agree. The New 
Zealand constitution was an exceptional case in which the peculiar problems of the colony and 
the powerful recommendation of Stephen* led Grey into prescribing a constitution in detail. 


3¢f W. P. Morrell, British Colonial Policy in the Age of Peel and Russell, Oxford, 1930, ch. xx 
assim). 
(P 4Stephen to Grey, 8, 21 and 26 Feb., 1 and 20 March 1849; Grey to Stephen, 10 and 12 Feb., 
1 March 1849; all in Grey of Howick Papers (University of Durham). 
5op. cit., p. 515. 
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Federation may also have been an exception, for it had specially strong attractions to Grey as a 
freetrader. District councils and indirect election both interested him, but only for the reasons 
that he himself repeatedly announced in his public despatches. The Australian Colonies 
Government Act, 1850, which Grey and Lord John Russell put through Parliament, made the 
concession that had been promised to the colonists in 1848; large powers to alter their own 
constitutions were bestowed on them, subject to the approval of the Queen in Council. I find it 
hard to believe that Grey ever thought of district councils and indirect election as means of 
abridging self-government in Australia and New Zealand, or that he was attracted to federalism 
in those colonies because it lent itself to indirect election. 


University of Sydney 


‘Some new material on the relations of Grey and Stephen will appear in my article 


“Retirement of a Titan: c _Q” . f 
Bini: of a Titan: James Stephen, 1847-50’, to be published in the Journal of Modern 


